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CONSUELO. 



CHAPTER I. 

CoNSUELO was deeply moved by a demonstration 
wliich rehabilitated her in her own eyes and quieted 
her conscience. Until that moment she had often 
feared that she had yielded imprudently to her gen- 
erosity and courage ; but now she received sanction 
and compensation for it. Her tears of joy mingled 
with the old man's, and they both remained for a long 
time too deeply moved to continue the conversation. 

Consuelo, however, did not yet understand the 
proposition which had been made to her, and the 
count, believing that he had explained himself clearly 
enough, regarded her silence and her tears as signs of 
assent and gratitude 

" I will go," he sa d to her at Kst a d b ng nv 
son to your feet that he may add h bl ss t t" 
mine when he learns the e\tcn of h s h pp ness 

" Hold, my lord sa i Consuelo amaze 1 at th s 
precipitancy, "I io not nder t 1 vl t >o ask 
of me. You approve of the affe tonw] I Co t 
Albert has shown for n ad of the de ot on wh h 
I have had for him \o ^ n me jour co fidence 
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you know tint I i ill not betriyit, but how ran I 
undertake to dn ote my wliole life to an inti uacy of 
so delicate i niture' I see that (ou truit to tmc 
and to my reason f^r mamtaining the mental health 
of your n:>ble son and for cilumg the mtensity of 
his attachment f jr me Bat I dj not know hjw loOo 
I shall have th s power , and besi Ics, even if it weri, 
not a very d-in^^eDus intimacy for so passionate a 
man, I am not free to cou'iecrate my days to thij 
glorious task , I do njt belong to myself 

"O heaven I whit are jou sa>mg, Consuelo? 
Did you not undtrstanl me? Or did jou dtcenc 
me in sayini; that v ju \ ere free that jyu hi 1 neither 
an attachment ot the heart, an engagement nor a 
family ? " 

" But, my lord, replied Consuelo astounded, " I 
have a work, a calhnj; a profession I belong to th-^ 
art to which I ha\e betn devote 1 from my child 

"What are \oq sa>nj,* Great htj^en ' jou v. sh 
to return to the staged 

" As for that, I do not know ; and I should tell the 
truth in saying that my desires do not lead that way. 
I have only experienced horrible sufferings thus far 
in that stormy career ; but I still feel that I should be 
rash if I were to undertake to renounce it, I have 
been destined to it, and pcrhai>s one cannot escape 
from the future which one has laid out for one's seif. 
Whether I return to tlie stage, or whether I give 
lessons and concerts, I am, and ought to be, a singer. 
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COXSUEI-O. 3 

Besides, what could I do? Where could I find in- 
dependence? How could I occupy my mind trained 
to labor and thirsty for this sort of emotion?" 

" O Consuelo, Consuelo ! " cried Count Christian 
sorrowfully, " all that you s.iy is true. But I thought 
that you loved ray son, and now I see that you do 

"And if I were to come to love him with the 
passion which I would need to give myself up, what 
would you say, my lord?" cried Consuelo irritated, 
" Do you think it absolutely impossible for a woman 
to fall in love with Count Albert, since you ask me to 
remain with him always?" 

"What ! Have I explained my meaning so badly, 
or do you think me mad, dear Consuelo? Have I 
not asked your heart and your hand for my son? 
Have I not laid at your feet a legitimate and certainly 
honorable alliance? If you loved Albert, you would 
no doubt find in the happiness of sharing his life a 
compensation for the loss of your glory and your 
triumphs ! But you do not love him, since you con- 
sider it impossible to renounce what you call your 
destiny I " 

It was hardly the good count's fault that this ex- 
planation had been so tardy. Not without a mixture 
of terror and mortal repugnance had the old lord 
sacrificed to the happiness of his son all the ideas of 
his life, all the principles of his caste ; and when, after 
a long and painful stniggle with Albert and himself, 
he had consummated the sacrifice, the absolute ratifi- 
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4 CO.VSUELO. 

cation of so terrible an act had not readied liii lips 
from his heart without an effort. 

Consuelo felt this, or guessed it, for at the moment 
when Christian appeared to renounce gaining her 
consent to this marriage, there was certainly on his 
face an involuntary expression of joy, mingled with 
strange consternation. 

In a moment Consueio understood her situation, 
and a pride which was somewhat too personal, per- 
haps, filled her with aversion to the union which was 
being proposed to her, 

" You wish me to become Count Albert's wife ? " 
she said, still stunned by so strange an offer, " You 
would consent to call me your daughter, to give me 
your name, to present me to your family, your friends? 
Ah, my lord ! how much you love your son, and liow 
your son must love you ! " 

" If you find so great a generosity in this, it is 
because your heart cannot conceive one like it, or 
because the object does not appear to you wortliy 
of it." 

" My lord," said Consuelo, afier collecting lierself 
with her face hidden in her hands, " I seem to be 
dreaming. My pride is awakened in spite of me at 
the i<iea of the humiliations with which my life would 
be filled if I dared accept the sacrifice which your 
paternal love suggests to you." 

"Who would dare to humiliate you, Consuelo, 
when the husband and father cover you with the 
Kgis of marriage and the family?" 
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"And the aunt, my lord? Could the aunt, who 13 
a true mother here, see this without blushing?" 

" She herself wil! join her prayers to ours, if you 
promise to allow yourself to be persuaded. Do not 
ask more than the weakness of human nature can 
bear, A lover, a father, can nndergo the humiliation 
and the grief of a refusal. My sister could not ven- 
ture that. But with the certainty of success, we will 
bring her to your arms, my daughter." 

" My lotti," said Consuelo trembling, " did Count 
Albert tell you that I loved him ? " 

" No, " replied the count, struck by a sudden 
recollection, " Albert told me that the obstacle would 
be in your heart. He repeated it to me a hundred 
times, but I could not believe it. Your integrity and 
your delicacy seemed to me reason enough for your 
reserve. But I thought that when I freed you from 
your scruples I should gain from you the avowal 
whicli you refused to him." 

" And what did he tell you of our walk to-day ? " 

"A single word, — 'Try, my father; it is the only 
way to know whether it is pride or aversion which 
closes her heart against me.' " 

" Alas, ray lord ! what would yon think of me if I 
told you that I do not know myself ? " 

"I should think tliat it was aversion, dear Consu- 
elo. Ah, my son, my poor son ! What a frightful 
fate is his ! To be unable to be loved by the only 
woman whom he could, whom he ever can love, per- 
haps ! This last misfortune is all that was wanting ! " 
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" O God ! you must hate me, my lord ! You can- 
not understand that my pride should resist when you 
sacrifice your own. The pride of a girl like me seems 
to you to have much less foundation ; and yet believe 
me that there is now as violent a struggle in my heart 
as that which you have won yourself." 

" I understand it. Do not think, sfgnora, that I 
have so little respect for purity, integrity and disin- 
terestedness that I cannot appreciate pride founded 
on such treasures. But what a father's love has been 
able to overcome (you see that I speak to you with 
entire frankness), I think that a woman's love could 
conquer likewise. Well, even though all Albert's life, 
yours and mine were to be a struggle against the 
prejudices of the world, let me suppose, and though 
we all three had to suffer long and much, and my sis- 
ter with us, would there not be, in our love for each 
other, in the evidences of our conscience and in the 
fruits of our devotion, enough to make us stronger 
than all the world beside ? To a great love these evils 
will seem but light which now seem to you too heavy 
for you and for us. But anxious and trembling, you 
seek for this great love in the bottom of your heart, 
and you do not find it, Consuelo, because it is not 
there." 

" Yes, that is tlie whole question," said Consuelo, 
pressing her hands hard against her heart ; " all the 
rest is nothing. I, too, had prejudices ; your example 
shows me that it is my duty to trample them under 
foot, and to be as great, as heroic, as you. Let us 
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CONSUELO. 7 

speak no more of ray repugnance, of ray false shame. 
Let us speak no more of my future, of my art," she 
added, heaving a deep sigh. " I can give up even 
that if— if I love Albert. For that is what I must 
know. Listen to me, my lord, I have asked it of 
myself a hundred times, but never with the security 
which your consent alone could give. How could I 
question rayself seriously when this question itself was 
a folly and a crirae in ray eyes? Now, it seems to me 
that I can know myself and decide, I ask a few days 
of you to collect myself and to d m n hi he 
immense devotion which I feel f h m h In d 
esteem and respect which his v rt n p e o m 
the powerful sympathy, the str g flu e 1 h 
his words exert upon rae, proce d f I e o ad 
miration. For I feel all that, n y 1 \ 1 > 
opposed in me by an indefinable b) a p f nd 

sadness, and — I will tell you all n y n ble f 1 
— by the memory of a less enthusiastic but a sweeter 
and raore tender love, which resembles this in no 
respect." 

" Strange and noble girl," replied Christian affec- 
tionately, "what wisdom and what strangeness are in 
yourwords and in your ideas ! You resemble my poor 
Albert in many respects, and the agitated uncertainty 
of your sentiments recalls to me my wife, my noble 
and beautiful and sad Wanda. O Consuelo ! you 
awaken in me very sweet and very bitter memories. 
I was about to say to you — overcome this irresolu- 
tion, conquer this repugnance ; love, by virtue, great- 
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ness of soul, compassion, or the strength of an ardent 
and pious charity, this man who adores you, and who, 
though he may perhaps make you unhappy, will yet 
owe you his salvation, and will cause you to merit a 
heavenly recompense. But you have reminded me of 
his mother,— his mother who gave herself tome from a 
sense of duty and from friendship. She could not feel 
for me, a simple, easy-going and timid man, tlie en- 
thusiasm with which her imagination was ablaze. She 
was faithful and generous to the end, nevertheless; 
but how she suffered ! Alas, her affection was at once 
my joy and torment ; her constancy, my pride and 
remorse. She died under the torture, and ray heart 
was broken forever. And now if I am an insignificant 
nonentity, dead though not buried, do not be too 
much astonished, Consuelo ; I have suffered what no 
one has understood, what I have told to no one, and 
now confess to you with trembling. Ah, rather than 
induce you to make such a sacrifice, and rather than 
urge Albert to accept it, I would have my eyes close 
in sorrow and my son succumb at once to his destiny ! 
I know too well what it costs to wish to force nature 
and combat the insatiable needs of the soul. There- 
fore, take time to reflect, my daughter," said the old 
count, as he pressed Consuelo against his heaving 
breast, and kissed her noble brow with a father's love. 
" All will be for the best in this way. If you must 
refuse, Albert, prepared by anxiety, will not be crushed 
by tliis frightful news as he would have been to-day," 
They separated after this agreement, and Consuelo, 
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slipping through the corridors in fear of meeting 
Anzoleto, went to shut herself tp in her rjon, worn 
out with fatigue and e not >n 

She first tried to re D\er the necessirv ca! nness 
by taking a little repose She felt eKhiiitel, ail 
throwing herself upon htr be 1, she fell uito i s )rt of 
torpor, more paint il than refrtshing She w oul 1 ha\ i, 
liked to fall asleep uilh the thought of Albert in her 
mind, so as to have it litfir" her diirin^ those mjste 
nous manifestations of slumber ui which we behe\ t, 
we sometimes finl a proiihetii, indication concerning 
the things which fill oir thought But the broken 
dreams which viiited her for seveml hours brought 
Anzoleto ceaselessly before her eyes instead of Albert. 
It was always Venice, always the Corte MinelJi, always 
her first love, calm, smiling and poetic ; and every 
time that sJie awoke, the memory of Albert was asso- 
ciated with the frightful cavern iti whicii the sound of 
his violin, multiplied by the echoes, called up the 
dead, and wailed over Zilenko's new-made grave. At 
this idea fear and sadness closed her heart to the 
appeals of love. The future which tliey offered her 
appeared surrounded by cold shadows and bloody 
visions, while the past, radiant and blooming, caused 
her bosom to swell and her heart to throb. It seemed 
to her that as she dreamed of this past she heard her 
oivn voice resounding through space, filling all nature 
and floating grandiose as it rose to the skies, while it 
became hollow and mufiled and was lost in the depths 
of the earth like the rattle of a dying man, when the 
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fantastic sounds of the violin in the cavern recurred 
to her memory. 

Tliese vague reveries fatigued her so much that she 
arose to drive them away ; and as the first stroke of 
the bell warned her that dinner would be served in 
half an hour, she set about her toilet, still preserving 
the same train of thought. But, strange to say, for 
the first time in her life she was more attentive to her 
mirror and more concerned about her hair and her 
gown than the serious affairs which she was seeking to 
decide. In spite of herself, she made herself hand- 
some and desired to be so. And it was not to 
awaken the desires and the jealousy of two rival lovers 
that she felt this irresistible impulse of coquetry; she 
believed she could think of but one. Albert had 
never told her a word about her face. In the enthu- 
siasm of his passion he thought her handsomer, per- 
haps, than she really was ; but his ideas were so lofly 
and his love so great that he would have feared to 
profane it by looking at her with the passionate eyes 
of a lover or the scrutinizing satisfj.ction of an artist. 
She had always appeared to him surrounded by a 
cloud which his look did not dare to penetrate, and 
which his thoughts still encircled with a dazzling 
aureole. Whether she was more or less beautiful, he 
thought her always the same. He had seen her livid, 
fleshless, withered, fighting against death and more 
like a spectre than a woman. Then he had sought in 
her face attentively and anxiously for the varying symp- 
toms of her disease, but he had not noticed whether 
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she had been ugly at times, or an object of horror and 
disgust. And when she had recovered the lustre of 
youth and the expression of hfe, he had not noticed 
whetlicr she lost or gained in beauty. In life as in 
death she was his ideal of all youth, all sublimity of 
expression, all unique and incomparable beauty. And 
soConsuclo had never thought of him when arranging 
herself before her mirror. 

But what a difference with Anzoleto ! With what 
minute care had he lookeil at her, judged her and ex- 
amined her on the day tJiat he hail asked himself if 
she was not ugly ! Hoiv he had taken account of the 
smallest graces of her person, of the sliglitest efforts 
which she had made to please ! How well he knew 
her hair, her arms, her foot, iier walk, the colors which 
became her complexion, the smallest foHs of her 
dress ! And with what ardent vivacity he had praised 
her ! With what voluptuous languor he had gazed at 
her ! Tiie chaste child had not then understood the 
flutterings of her own heart. She did not wish to 
understand them now, and yet she felt them almost 
as violent at the idea of appearing before him again. 
She became angry with herself, blushed with shame 
and disgust, and tried to make herself believe that she 
was bedecking herself for Albert alone ; and still she 
caught herself seeking the head-dress, the ribbon and 
even the smile which used to please Anzoleto. " Alas, 
alas ! " she thought, as she tore herself from her mir- 
ror when her toilet was finished, " it is true, then, that 
I can think only of him, and tliat past happiness exer- 
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cises greater power over me than present contempt 
and the promise of another love ! It is nsoless to 
look into the future ; without him it offers me only 
terror ami despair. But what should I be with him? 
Do I not know that the happy days in Venice can 
never return, that innocence would not dwell with us, 
that Anzoleto's soul has become wholly vile, that his 
caresses would degrade me, and that my life would 
be incessantly poisoned by shame, jealousy, fear and 
regret?" 

When she questioned herself strictly on this point, 
Consuelo realized that she did not deceive herself, and 
that she had no longer the most secret feeling of desire 
for Anzoleto. She no longer loved him in the present, 
she dreaded and almost hated him in a future in which 
his perversity could but increase ; bnt in the past, she 
so adored him that her heart and her life could not be 
separated from him. Henceforth he would appear to 
her like a portrait which recalls a beloved being and 
days of happiness ; and like a widow who hides her- 
self from her new husband to look at the picture of 
her former one, she felt tJiat the dead man was more 
living in her heart than the other. 
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CHAPTER II. 



CoNSUELO had too much judgment and loftiness of 
mind not to know that of tlie two loves which, she in- 
spired, the truer, the nobler and the more precious 
was that of Albert, without any possible comparison. 
Consequently, when she found herself between them, 
she thought at first that she had successfully resisted 
her enemy, Albert's penetrating look, which seemed 
to reach to the very bottom of her heart, and the 
strong, lingering pressure of his loyal hand, made her 
understand that he knew the result of her interview with 
Count Christian, and that he was awaiting her decision 
with resignation and gratitude. Indeed, Albert had 
obtained more than he hoped, and this doubt was 
sweet to him after what he had feared, so removed 
was he from the ovenveening vanity of Anzoleto. The 
latter, on the contrary, had armed himself with all his 
resolution. Surmising very nearly what was going on 
about him, he determined to figlit foot by foot, even 
though they turned him out of doors by the shoulders. 
His flippant manner and his bold, ironical look caused 
Consuelo the most profound disgust ; and when he 
approached her brazenly to offer her his hand to lead 
her to the table, she turned away and took that which 
Albert held out to her. 

Tlie young count sat opposite Consuelo, as usual. 
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and old Christian caused her to sit down at his left, 
in the place wliich Amelia formerly occupied. The 
canoness invited the pretended brother to sit at Con- 
suelo's left, between her and the chaplain ; and fro;Ti 
this it resulted that Anzolcto could murmur his bitter 
sarcasms in an undertone in the young girl's ear, and 
scandalize the old priest with his audacious jests, a 
work which he had already begun, 

Anzoieto's plan was very simple. He wished to 
make himself odious and insupportable to those of 
the family who were, he felt, hostile to the projected 
marriage, and to give them, by his bad manners, his 
impertinent familiarity and his ill-bred speeches, the 
worst possible opinion of Consuelo's family and sur- 
roundings. "We will see," he said to himself, "if 
they can swallow the brother I serve up to them," 

Anzoleto, an unfinished singer and a poor tragedian, 
had the mstincts of a good comedian. He had already 
seen enough of the world to know how to imitate the 
elegant manners and agreeable language of good 
society ; but this would have only served to reconcile 
the canoness to Consuelo's low extraction, and he as- 
sumed the opposite role all the more easily that it was 
natural to him. Having made sure that Wenceslawa, 
in spite of her persistence in speaking only German, 
tKe language of the court and of well-disposed sub- 
jects, was not missing a word of what he said in 
Italian, he began to chatter recklessly, and to devote 
himself to the good Hungarian wine, whose effects he 
did not fear, hardened as he had long been to the 
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most heaily bcveri^ea, but whjse exr itma' influence 
he pretended to feel, in order to appear a confirmed 
drinker. 

His projert lucceeded mirvellouslj well Count . 
Christian, after lau^liing indulgentl) at fir!>t at his 
boisterous sallies, soon smiled only with an cITort, and 
had netd of all hib brdh courttsv and fatherly affec- 
tion not to set in his place the displeasing future 
brother-in-law of his noble son. The chaplain, horri- 
fied, started frequently back on his chair, and muttered 
in German exclamations which resembled exorcisms. 
His refection was terribly disturbed, and he had never 
in his life digested more wretchedly. The canoncss 
listened to all her guest's impertinences with quiet 
contempt and malicious satisfaction. At each new 
vulgarity she raised her eyes to her brother, as if to 
call his attention to it ; and the good Christian hung 
his head, endeavoring to distract the attention of the 
listeners by unskilful observations. Then the canoness 
would look at Albert, but Albert was impassible. He 
appeared neither to see nor hear their disagreeable and 
jovial guest. 

Poor Consuelo was undoubtedly the most cruelly 
tortured of all these persons. At first she thought 
that Anzoleto's life of debauchery had given him these 
vulgar manners and this cynicism, with which she was 
not familiar ; for he had never appeared thus in her 
presence. She was so disgusted and appalled that she 
nearly left the table. But when she perceived that 
it was a stratagem, she recovered the self-possession 
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which befit 1 1 e nno<~e a I d j^ ) She I ! 
not entered n o he s e n 1 1 e aff on of I s 
family to v; n ! y n iie he nk h y off e 1 I 
This rank hi fl d h ml on for a m> 

ment, and she f 1 j, n ! r con n e ain 

tlie secret a o f h o es She kn w he 

saw clearly, h !b 1 a d h f h s onf 

dence were s efnoeid 1 Tie 

contempt in p 1 by \n ol o Ily an 1 p fui 

in his venge n e 1 1 r s 11 s on On e h 

eyes met Albe nj h y und rs oo 1 ea h oh 

Consuelo sa 1 V nd be l' d In ] 

of all ! " 

" It is not done yet ! " whispered Anzoleto, who had 
surprised and commented on tliis took. 

"You are doing me great good," replied Consuelo, 
" and I thank you, " 

Theysjwke between their teeth that rapid Venetian 
dialect which seems composed only of vowels, ajid in 
which elisions are so frequent that Italians of Rome 
and Florence have themselves some difficulty in un- 
derstanding it at a first hearing, 

" I can understand that you detest me just now," 
went on Anzoleto, "and that you feel sure of hating 
me always. But you shall not escape me for ali 
that." 

" You unmasked too soon," said Consuelo. 

" TJut not too late," replied Anzoleto. 

" Come, good father ! " said he, addressing the 
chaplain and nudging his elbow so as to spill upoa 
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his cravat half tiie wine which he was raising to his 
lips, " be less afraitl of this excellent wine, which docs 
as much gootl to botly and soul as that of the holy 
mass ! I.ord count," said he to old Christian, hold- 
ing out his glass, " you are keeping in reserve there, on. 
the side of your heart, a flagon of yellow crystal which 
shines like the sun. I am sure that if I drank only a 
drop of the nectar it contains I should be changed 
into a demigod." 

"Take care, my child," said the old count, laying 
his thin hand, laden with rings, upon the slender neck 
of the flagon, "old men's wine sometimes closes young 
men's mouths." 

"You are so angry that you are handsome as a 
devil," said Anzoleto to Consuelo, in good and clear 
Italian, so as to be heard by every one. " You remind 
me of Galuppi's ' Diavolessa,' which you played so 
well in Venice last year. I say, lord count, do you 
intend to keep my sister long in your gilded, silk- 
lined cage? She is a singing-bird, I can tell you that, 
and a bird which is deprived of its voice loses its 
feathers. She is very happy here, I have no doubt ; 
but the good public she drove so wild are screaming 
for her down there. And as for me, you might ofTer 
me your name, your castle, all the wine in your cel- 
lar, and your respectable chaplain into the bargain, and 
I would not give up my footlights, my buskins and 
my roulades." 

"Then you are an actor too? " said the canoness 
witli cold and cutting contempt. 
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"An actor, a mountebank, at your service," said 
Anzoleto quite unembarrassed. 

"Has he talent?" asked old Christian of Consuelo, 
with a tranquillity full of sweetness and I>enevoIence. 

" None," replied Consuelo, looking at her enemy 
with an air of compassion, 

" If that is so, it is your fault, for I am your pupil," 
said Anzoleto ; and then he added in Venetian, " I 
hope, however, that I shall have enough to block 
your game." 

"You are hurting no one but yourself," replied 
Consuelo in the same dialect. " Evil intentions sully 
the heart, and your own will lose more by all this than 
you cause me to lose in the hearts of others." 

" I am glad to see that you accept my challenge. 
Lay on, then, my pretty Amazon ! It is useless to 
lower your visor ; I see anger and fear glittering in 
your eyes." 

" Alas ! you can only see a profound sorrow for 
you, I thought I could forget that I must despise 
you, and you take pains to remind me of it." 

"Contempt and love often go well together." 

" In vile souls." 

" In the haughtiest souls ; that has happened and 
always will." 

The whole dinner passed in this way. When tliey 
went into the drawing-room, the canoncss, who seemed 
determined to amuse herself with Anzoleto's imperti- 
nence, begged him to sing her something. He as- 
sented readily, and after running his strong fingers 
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noisily over tlie creaking old clavecin, began one of 
the energetic songs with which he used to enliven 
Zustiniani's little suppers. The words were question- 
able. The canoness did not understand them, aijd 
was amused by the energy with which he delivered 
them. Count Christian could not help being struck 
by the fine voice and the prodigious facility of the 
singer. He gave himself up innocently to the pleas- 
ure of listening, and when tlie first air was finished, 
asked for a second. Albert, seated by Consuclo, 
appeared absolutely deaf, and said not a word, 
Anzoleto fancied that he was annoyed, and that he 
felt himself at last surpassed in something. He for- 
got that his design was to drive away his listeners with 
his musical indecencies, and seeing, moreover, that he 
was wasting his trouble because of the innocence of 
his hosts or their ignorance of the dialect, he yielded 
to the desire for admiration by singing for the pleas- 
ure of singing. Besides, he wished to show Consuelo 
that he had improved. He had, in fact, made prog- 
ress in his own direction. His voice had already lost 
its first freshness, perhaps ; excess had destroyed the 
velvety quality which belongs to youth; but he had 
become more a master of his effects and more skilful 
in conquering the difficulties towards which his taste 
and his instincts always led him. He sang well, and 
received hearty praise from Count Christian, the can- 
oness and even the chaplain, who liked flourishes, and 
thought Consuelo's style too simple and natural to be 
learned. 
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"Vou said that he had no talent," said the count 
to the young girl. " Vou are too severe or too modest 
regarding your pupil. He has a great deal, and at 
last I sec in him some likeness to you." 

The good old count wished to efface by this little 
triumph of Anzoleto the mortification which his be- 
havior had caused to his sister. He therefore insisted 
strongly on the singer's merit, and Anzoleto, who was 
too fond of shining not to be already tired of his tlis- 
agreeable role, sat down again at the clavecin, after 
observing that Count Albert was becoming more and 
more thoughtful. The canoness, who became some- 
what sleepy at long pieces of music, asked for another 
Venetian song, and this time Anzoleto chose one in 
better taste. He knew that he sang popular airs 
more artistically than anything else. Consuelo her- 
self had not the piquant accent of the dialect so natu- 
rally and characteristically as he — the child of the 
lagoons, the mimic singer above all things. 

He imitated with so much grace and charm now 
the rough and free manner of the fisherman of Is- 
tria, now the mocking and reckless indifference of the 
Venetian gondoliers, that it was impossible not to 
watch and listen to him with lively Interest His 
handsome face, mobile and exprcs';i\e, took on by 
turns the gra\e and hiughty expression of the one, 
and the intelligent and caresiing ph) fulness of the 
others. The coquettish bad taste of his costume, 
which revealeil the Venetnn a league off, added to 
the illusion, and aided his personal advantages instead 
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of detracting from them. Consuelo, who was cold at 
first, soon had to pretend indifference and preoccu- 
pation. Emotion stole ujjon her little by little. She 
saw all Venice once more in Anzoleto, and in thjs 
Venice all the Anzoleto of the old days, svith his 
gayety, his pure love and his childish pride. Her 
eyes were blinded by tears, and the playful flourishes 
which caused the others to laugh filled her heart 
with profound tenderness. 

After the songs, Count Christian asked for hymns. 

" Oh, as for those, I know all that they sing in 
Venice ; but they are for two voices, and if my sister, 
who knows them also, will not sing with me, I cannot 
satisfy your lordships." 

They iramwliately begged Consuelo to sing. She 
resisted for a long while, although she was strongly 
tempted. At last, yielding to the urging of the good 
Christian, who was striving to reconcile her with her 
brother by showing that he was quite reconciled him- 
self, she sat doivn beside Anzoleto and began, trem- 
bling, one of those long hymns in two parts, divided 
into verses of three lines each, which are heard in 
Venice at seasons of devotion during whole nights 
long, around the cross-roads Madonnas. Their rhythm 
is rather animated than sad, but in the monotony of 
their refrain and in the poetry of their words, stamped 
with a somewhat pagan piety, there is a soothing 
melancholy which gains upon the listener little by 
little, and ends by taking possession of him. 

Consuelo sang them in a soft and veiled voice, in 
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imitation of tlie women of Venice, and Anzoleto with 
the somewhat rough and guttural accent of tlie youth 
of the country. He improvised upon the clavecin 
at the same time a low, continuous and breezy accom- 
paniment which reminded his companion of the mur- 
mur of the water on the stones and the wind amid 
the vine-leaves. She thought herself in Venice, on a 
fine summer night, alone before one of those open- 
air chapels which are shaded by vine-branches and 
lighted by a flickering lamp, reflected on the gently 
rippling waters of the canal. Oh, what a difference 
between the harrowing emotion which she had ex- 
perienced that morning as she listened to Albert's 
violin beside another stream, motionless, black, silent 
and filled with shadowy fonns, and this vision of 
Venice, with its bright heavens, its sweet melodies, 
its silvery waves, glittering with flashing torches or 
dazzling stars ! Anzoleto brought back to her this 
magnificent spectacle, which embodied for her the 
idea of life and freedom; while the cavern, the 
strange and wild old Bohemian airs, the bones lit by 
dreary torches and reflected in a stream fuil, perhaps, 
of these same fearful remains, and amidst these sur- 
roundings the pale and earnest face of the ascetic 
Albert, the thought of an unknown world, the appari- 
tion of a symbolic scene, and the painful emotion of 
an incomprehensible fascination, — all this vras too 
much for the peaceful and simple soul of Consuelo, 
To enter into this world of abstract ideas needed an 
effort of which her lively imagination was capable, 
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but in which her being bcLitne broken, tortured \>y 
strange suffer iigs and wearying illusions Her South- 
em iiaturt, still more thin her education, rebelled 
against this har^h mtroduction into a mystic love. 
To her mind, Albert was. the genius of the North, deep, 
potent and at times majestic, but always sad, as the 
wind of frozen nights and the buried voice of winter 
torrents. His was the contemplative and tiie inves- 
tigating soul which questions and symbolizes every- 
thing, — stormy nights, the tracks of meteors, the wild 
harmonies of the forest and the worn inscriptions 
on ancient tombs. Anzoleto, on the contrary, was 
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loved the beautiful, she longed for an ideal. Albert 
showed and offered it to her. But Albert, checked 
in tiie development of his genius by disease, had 
given himself up too much to intellectual life. He 
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understood the necessities of real life so little that 
he had often lost the faculty of realizing his own exist- 
ence. He did not imagine that the ghastly objects 
and ideas to which he had become accustomed might 
ever, under the influence of love and virtue, inspire 
in his betrothed other sentiments than enthusiasm 
of faith and tenderness of happiness. He had not 
foreseen nor understood that he was bringing her 
into an atmosphere where she would die, like a 
tropical plant in polar twilight j in short, he did not 
understand the sort of violence which she would be 
obliged to inflict upon her own being in order to 
identify it with his. 

Anzoleto, on the contrary, though wounding Con- 
suelo's heart and disgusting her intelligence, at least 
bore in his broad breast, expanded by the generous 
winds of the South, all the vital air needed to revive 
the " Flower of Spain," as he used to call her. She 
found again in him a life of animal contemplation, 
uncultivated and delightful ; a world of natural melo- 
dies, clear and easy ; a past of calmness, carelessness, 
bodily movement, of innocence without labor, honesty 
without effort, religion without reflection. It was 
almost the existence of a bird. But is there not 
much of the bird in the artist, and for man to be 
complete and make the most of the treasure of his 
intelligence, is it not necessary for him to drink a 
little of that cup of life common to all tilings? 

Consuelo continued to sing with a voice which 
grew softer and more toucliing, while she drew tlie 
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compoxisong which I have just made in her place, too 
much at length, no doubt. Pray pardon me for it ! 
Without them could it be understood by what fatal 
changefujness of feeling this young girl, so good and 
sincere, who justly hated the treacherous Anzoleto a 
quarter of an hour before, now forgot herself to the 
point of listening to his voice, of touching his hair 
and of inhaling his breath with a kind of delight? 
The drawing-room was too vast ever to be well lighted, 
and the sun was setting. The rack of the clavecin, 
upon which Anzoleto had left open a large music- 
book, hid their heads from the persons seated a little 
distance away, and their faces drew closer and closer 
together. Anzoleto, accompanying with only one 
hand, had passed his other around his friend's willowy 
form, and was insensibly drawing her closer to him. 
Six months of grief and indignation had vanished like 
a dream from the young girl's mind. She thought her- 
self in Venice. She was praying the Madonna to bless 
her love for the handsome betrothed her mother had 
given her, and who was praying with her, hand in hand 
and heart to heart. Albert had gone out without her 
noticing it, but she felt the air lighter and the twilight 
softer about her. Suddenly, at the end of a ver^e, 
she felt tlic burning lips of her former betrothed upon 
her own. She repressed a cry, and leaning forward 
upon the keyboard, she burst into tears. 

At this moment Count Albert returned, heard her 
sobs, and saw Anzoleto's insolent joy. The interrup- 
tion of the song by the young artist's emotion did not 
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surprise the other witnesses of this rapid scene. No 
one had seen the kiss, and everyone could understand 
how the memor)' of her childhood and the love of her 
art might draw tears from her. Count Christian was 
somewhat pained at this sensibility, which proclaimed 
such attachment aiid regret for things which he was 
asking her to sacrifice. The canoness and the chap- 
lain were pleased at it, hoping that the sacrifice 
could not be accomplished. Albert had never yet 
asked himself whether the Countess of Rudolstadt 
could become an artist again, or cease to be one. 
He would have accepted, permitted, even insisted 
upon anything, in order that she might be happy and 
free in retirement, in society or upon the stage, as 
she chose. His freedom from prejudices and egotism 
was so great that he did not even foresee the simplest 
probabilities. It did not occur to him that Consueio 
might give up anything for him who wished no sacri- 
fice. But while he did not see this first fact, he saw 
beyond it, as always ; he penetrated to the heart of 
the tree, and placed his hand upon the worm which 
was devouring it. He saw in an instant tlie true 
relation of Anzoleto to Consuelo, the real object which 
he was pursuing, and the exact feelings which he in- 
spired. He looked attentively at this man who was 
distasteful to him, and upon whom he had not until 
then wished to cast his eyes, because he did not wish 
to hate Consuelo's brother. He saw in him a bold, 
persevering and dangerous lover. The nobie Albert 
did not think of himself; neither suspicion nor jeal- 
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ousy entered his hearL The danger was all for Con- 
suelo ; for at a single clear and penetrating glance, this 
man, whose wandering look and weak sight could 
hardly bear the sun or distinguish shapes and colors, . 
read the bottom of the heart, and penetrated, by the 
mysterious power of divination, into the most secret 
thoughts of the wicked and false. I cannot explain in 
any natural manner this strange gift which he some- 
times possessed. Certain faculties in him (neither 
comprehended nor described by science) remained in- 
comprehensible to those about him, as they are to the 
historian who records them, and who, in respect to 
matters of this sort, is no further advanced, after the 
lapse of a hundred years, than all the leading minds 
of the time. Albert, when he saw bare the selfish 
and conceited soul of his rival, did not say to himself, 
"There is ray enemy," but "There is Consuelo's 
enemy;" and, without showing his discovery in any 
way, resolved to watch over and save her. 
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. As soon as Coiisuelo saw a favorable opportunit)', 
she left the drawing-room and went into the garden. 
The sun had set, and the earliest stars were shining, 
serene and white, in a sky which was still rosy towards 
the west, but black in the east. The young artist 
sought to drink in calmness from the pure and cool 
air of this early autumn evening. Her breast was 
weighed down with a voluptuous languor, and yet she 
felt remorse for it, and called to the aid of her wil! all 
the strength of her soul. She might have said to her- 
self, " Cannot I know whether I love or hate him?" 
She trembled, as if she had felt her courage failing her 
in the most dangerous crisis of her life, and for the 
first time she did not find in herself the uprightness 
of impulse, the holy confidence in her intentions, which 
had always sustained her in her trials. She had left 
the drawmg room to escipe the fascination which An- 
zoleto exercised ov er her, and she had felt at the same 
time a vigue desire that he might follow her. The 
kites were bi-ginning to fall When the edge of her 
skirt caused them to ruitle, she fancied she heard 
steps behind her, and ready to fly, but not daring to 
look round, she renaained fastened to the spot by a 
magic power 

bomt one was mleed following her, but without 
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daring or wishing to show himself. It was Albert. 
Indifferent to all those little dissimulations which are 
called the proprieties, and feeling, by the greatness of 
his love, above all false shame, he had gone out a 
moment after her, resolved to protect her without her 
knowledge, and to prevent her seducer from joining 
her. Anzoleto had observed this simple zeal without 
being mvich alarmed by it. He had seen Consuelo's 
emotion too clearly not to regard his victory as as- 
sured, and thanks to the vanity which easy successes 
had imparted to him, lie had resolved not to press 
matters, to irritate his mistress or to alarm the family, 
"There is no longer any need of haste," he said to 
himself, " Anger might restore her strength. An air 
of grief and dejection will cause her to lose what re- 
mains of the anger which she feels for me. Her spirit 
is proud ; let us assail her senses. Doubtless she is 
less coy than in Venice ; she h.as become civilized here. 
What otlds if my rival is happy for one day more? 
To-roorrow she shall be mine, perhaps to-night ! We 
shall see, I^t us not drive her by fear to some 
desperate resolve. She has not betrayed me to them. 
Whether from pity or fear, she does not deny that I 
am her brother, and tlie family, in spite of my be- 
havior, seems resolved to endure me for love of her. 
Let us change o;ir tactics. I have progressed faster 
than I hoped. I may well pause." 

Count Christian, the canoness and the chaplain 
were therefore greatly surprised to see him suddenly 
assume very good manners, a modest tone and a 
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gentle tnd wmmng beanng He was clever enough 
to complain to the chaplain m a whisper of a \iolent 
headache, ind to add thit being UaUally very sober, 
the strong Hunginm nine, which he had not dis 
trusted at dinner, hid gone to hjs held After a 
moment, this confession was commumcatLd in Ger 
man to the canoness and the count, who chantably 
made haste to accept this justification Wenceslawa 
was less forgi\ing at first, but the piins which the 
actor took to please her, the respectful panegyric 
which he adroitly maile of the adiantagts of nobiht}, 
and the admiration which he showed for the ordtr 
which rtigntd in the castle quickly propitiated thn 
amiable soul, who was incapable of rancor She 
listened to him at first from lack of something else to 
do, and endtd by conversing with him with interest, 
and by agreemg with her brother that he was an e\ 
cellent and charming young man Wlien Consuelo 
returned from her walk an hour hal passed, during 
which Anzoleto had improved his opportunity He 
had so completely regained the good grices of the 
famil) that he was sure of being able to remain at 
tht < astle as man> dajs as he needed to accomplish 
his ends He did not understand what the old lount 
said to Consuelo m German, but he guessed from 
the looks turned towards him, and b) the young 
girl s air of surprise and embarrassment, that Chris 
tjanhad been praising him warmlj, and reproaching 
her for not displacing mote interest in so amiable a 
brother. 
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"Come, signora," said the canoness, wlio, in spite 
of her irritation against Porporina, could not help 
wishing her well, and who, besides, believed that she 
was accomplishing a religious duty, "you treated- 
your brother coldly at dinner, and it must be ad- 
mitted that he deserved it then. But he is better 
than we thought him at first. He loves you tenderly. 
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Consuelo's trembling hand, which she did not dare to 
withdraw, said, — 

"Yes, I have done her great wrongs, and I repent 
of them so bitterly that all my efforts to forget them 
only tear my heart still more. Dear sister, pardon 
me, and restore yoiir love to me ; or else I shall de- 
part at once, bearing my despair, my isolation and 
my weariness over all the earth. A stranger every- 
where, without support, without counsel, without 
affection, I can no longer believe in God, and my 
sins will fall upon your head." 

This homily deeply moved the count, and drew 
tears from the good can one as. 

"You hear him, Porporina?" she cried. "What 
he says is very beautiful and very true. Chaplain, 
you ought to command the signora to be reconciled 
to her brother in the name of religion. 

The chaplain was about to intervene, but Anzoleto 
did not wait for the sermon. He seized Consuelo in 
his arms, in spite of her resistance and her fright, and 
kissed her passionately to the chaplain's very beard, 
and to the great edification of the spectators. Con- 
suelo, outraged at so impudent a deceit, was resolved 
to lend herself to it no longer. 

" Stop ! " said she. " Count, listen to me " — 

She was about to reveal everything when Albert 
appeared. Instantly the thought of Zdenko came 
to freeze up with fright her soul, ready to overflow. 
Consuelo's implacable protector might wish to rid her, 
without noise or deliberation, of the enemy against 
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whom she was about to invoke his aid. She tumeci 
pale, looked at Anzoleto with an air of sorrowful 
reproach and the words died upon her lips. 

At seven o'clock they returned to the table for 
supper. If the idea of these frequent repasts is cal- 
culated to drive away the appetites of my fastidious 
readers, I must tell them that the fashion of not eat- 
ing was not in force in that age or land. I believe 
I have already said that they ate deliberately, largely 
and frequently at Reisenburg. Nearly half of the 
day was passed at table, and I confess that Con- 
suelo, accustomed from her childhood, and with good 
reason, to live ali day on a few spoonfuls of rice 
boiled in water, found these Homeric repasts insup- 
porlably long. For the first time, she did not know 
whether this one lasted an hour, an instant or a cen- 
tury. She was no more alive than Albert when alone 
in his grotto. It seemed to her that she was dnmk, 
so strongly did shame, love and fear agitate her 
whole being. She ate nothing, heard nothing and 
saw nothing about her. Terrified, tike one slipping 
over a precipice, who sees the breaking, one by one, 
of the weak branches which he seizes to stop his 
fall, she looked into the bottom of the abyss, and her 
brain whirled with dizziness. Anzoleto was beside 
her; he touched her garments, he pressed his elbow 
and his foot against hers with convulsive movements. 
In his eagerness to wait upon her, his hands met hers 
and held them within his own for a second, but this 
rapid and burning pressure contained an age of pleas- 
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ure. He said to Iier aside words which stilled her, he 
gave her glances which consumed her. He profited 
by a moment fleeting as lightning to exchange glasses 
with her, and to touch with his lips the crystal which 
her lips had touched. And he knew how to be all 
fire for her, all marble for the others He behaved 
himself faultlessly, conversed fittingly, wib full of 
courteous attentions for the cinoness ind treited 
the chaplain with respect, offermg him the best por 
tions of meat, which he carvel nith the skill and 
grace of one accustomed to g70"l lumg He had 
remarked that the holy man was a glutton, but that 
his timidity imposed upon him frequent deprnations 
in this respect ; and the priest profited so much by 
Anzoieto's attentions, that he longed to stc the new 
carver pass the re of h's days at the Castle of the 
Giants. 

It was observed la \nzoleto drank onlj nater, 
and when the haj In n e\ h nge for his courtesies, 
offered him wine he t\ e i lo i enough to be over 

" A thousand thanks ! I shall not be ciught again 
Your fine wine is a deceiver Hith which I tried to 
benumb my brain a wliile ago. Now I ha\ e no more 
sorrows, and I return to water, my usual beverage and 
my faithful friend." 

'ITiey sat up rather later than usual. Anzoleto 
sang again, and this time he sang for Consuelo. He 
chose her favorite airs from the old authors, which 
she had taught him herself, and he sang them with all 
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the care, purity of taste and delicacy of expression 
which she was wont to exact of him. This recalled 
to her again the dearest and purest memories of hef 
love and of her art. As they were about to separate, 
he took a favorable moment to say to her in an 
undertone, — 

" I know where your room is ; they have given me 
one in the same corridor. At midnight I shall be on 
my knees at your door and I shali remain there until 
d l&h D In m 
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don you, and I wish you " — 

"A good journey," he interrupted, ironically. 
Then resuming his hypocritical tone, he went on, 
"You are pitiless, Consuelo. Do you wish me to 
be lost, to be left without one good feeling or one 
happy memory? What do you fear? Have I not 
proven my respect and the purity of my love a thou- 
sand times? Is not one a slave when he ioves pas- 
sionately, and do you not know that a word from you 
can tame and bind me? In the name of heaven, if 
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you are not the mistress of this man whom you are 
going to marry, if he is not the master of your apart- 
ment and the inevitable companion of all your 
nights " — 

" He is not ; he never has been," replied Consuelo, 
in a tone of haughty innocence. 

She would have done better to repress this exhibi- 
tion of a pride which was well founded but too sin- 
cere for this occasion. Anzoleto was not a coward ; 
but he loved life, and if he had expected to find 
a determined guardian in Consuelo's room he would 
have remained peaceably in his own. The tone of 
truth with which tlie young girl's reply was uttered 
completely emboldened him, and he said, — 

' In thit c-i&e I shiU not endinger your future. I 
shiU be so pr ident, so adroit I shiU w ilk so lightly 
and speak so low, that yo ir reputition will not be 
tarmshtd Bt.sid(.s am I not your brother? Since I 
am to leave at dawn nhat is there strange in my 
going to bid you farewell ? " 

" No, no, do not come ! " said Consuelo terrified. 
" Count Albert's apartment is not far off; perhaps he 
has guessed everything. Aiizoleto, if you venture, I 
will not answer for your life. I am speaking seriously, 
and my blood is freezing in my veins." 

Anzoleto could indeed feel her hand, which he had 
taken in his own, becoming colder than marble. 

" If you discuss, if you argue at your door, you 
risk my life," said he smiling; "but if your door 
is open, if our kisses are silent, you risk nothing. 
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Recollect that we have passed whole nights together 
without awaking a single one of the many neighbors 
in the Corte Minelli. As for me, if there is no other 
obstacle than the count's jealousy, and no other danger 
than death " — 

At this moment Consuelo saw Count Albert's look, 
ordinarily so vague, become clear and penetrating 
as it was fixed upon Anzoleto. He was out of ear- 
shot, but he seemed to hear with his eyes. She with- 
drew her hand from Anzoleto's, saying in a smothered 

"Ah, if you love me, do not brave that terrible 
man ! " 

" Is it for yourself that you fear?" asked Anzoleto 
rapidly. 

" No, but for ever3^hing which approaches and 
threatens me." 

"And for all that adores you, no doubt? Well, 
so be it. To die beneath your eyes, to die at 
your feet— oh, I ask nothing more ! I shall be 
there at midnight; resist, and you but hasten my 
destruction." 

" You leave to-morrow, and you do not take leave 
of any one?" said Consuelo, seeing him bow to 
the count and the canoness, without speaking of his 
departure, 

" No," smd he ; " they would keep me, and I 
should yield in spite of myself, seeing everything 
conspire to prolong my agony. You will make my 
apologies and my farewells. I liave given orders to 
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my guide for the horses to be ready to start at four 
o'clock." 

This last assertion was more than true. Albert's 
singular looks during the last few hours had not es- 
caped Aiizoleto's observation. He had resolved to 
venture everything, but he was ready for Right in case 
of necessity. His horses were already saddled in the 
stable, and his guide had orders not to go to bed. 

When she returned to her chamber, Consuelo was 
seized with a real terror. She did notwiah to see 
Anzoleto, and yet she wis afraid he might be pre- 
vented from coming to her. This double sentiment, 
false yet insurmountable, stdl tortured her mind, and 
set her heart at odds with her conscience. Never h^d 
she felt so unhappy, so exposed, so completely alone 
upon the earth. " Oh, my master Porpora ! " she cried, 
" where are you ? Vou alone could save me ; you 
alone know my disease and the dangers to which I 
am exposed. You alone are sharp, severe, suspicious, 
as a friend and father must needs be to save me from 
the abyss into which I am falling. But have I not 
friends about me? Have I not a father in Count 
Christian? Would not the canoness be a mother to 
me if I had the courage to brave her prejudices and 
open my heart to her? And Albert, is he not my 
support, my brother, my spouse, if I consent to say a 
word? Oh, yes, it is he who ought to be my saviour, 
and I fear him, I repel him ! I must go and find 
them all three," she went on, rising and walking about 
the room with agitation, " I must pledge myself to 
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them, I must attach myself to these protecting arms, 
and shelter myself under the wings of tiiese guardian 
angels. Repose, dignity, honor abide with them ; 
iJegradation and despair await me with Anzoleto. Oh, . 
yes ! I must go and confess to them about this friglit- 
fu! day, and tell them what a struggle is going on in 
my heart, that they may protect me from myself. I 
must bind myself to them by an oath ; I must say that 
terrible ' yes ' which will put an invincible barrier 
between me and my tormentor ! I will go " — 

And instead of going, she fell back exhausted upon 
her chair, and wept bitterly for her lost repose and 
her broken strength. 

"But what ! " said she to herself, "shall I go and 
tell them a new lie? Shall I offer them an aban- 
doned girl, an adulterous wife? For I am that in 
my heart, and the mouth which would swear an im- 
mutable fidelity to the most honest of men is still 
all burning from the kiss of another; and my heart 
thrills with an impure pleasure at the mere thought 
of it ! Ah, even my love for the unworthy Anzoleto 
has changed like him ! It is no longer the tranquil 
and holy affection with which I slept happily beneath 
the wings stretched above me from the skies. It is 
a cowardly and impetuous attraction, like the being 
who inspires it. There is no longer anything great or 
true in my soul. I have been lying to myself ever 
since this morning, as I have lied to others. How 
can I help lying to them hereafter every hour of my 
life? Present or absent, Anzoleto will be always 
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before my eyes ; the very thought of parting from 
him to-morrow fills me with grief, and upon the 
breast of another I should still dream of him. What 
shall I do? What will become of me?" 

The time sped by with frightful rapidity, with 
frightful slowness, " I will see him," she tiiought. 
" I will tell him that I hate him, that I despise him, 
that I wish never to see him again. No, I am stiil 
lying ! I should not tell him so, or, if I had the 
courage, I should retract it a moment later. I can 
no longer be sure even of my own chastity ; he does 
not believe in it now, he will not respect me. And 
I, — I no longer believe in myself nor in anything ! I 
shall succumb still more from fear than from weak- 
ness. Oh, better to die than to fall thus in my own 
esteem, and to give to another's craft and licentious- 
ness this triumph over the sacred instincts and the 
noble aspirations which God has placed in me ! " 

She went to her window and really had an idea of 
casting herself down, to escape by death the infamy 
with which she already thought herself sullied. As 
she struggled against this dark temptation, she thought 
of the means of safety which still remained to her. 
Materially speaking, she had no lack of them, but 
they all seemed to her to entail other perils. She 
had begun by bolting the door by which Anzoleto 
might come. But as yet she only half knew this cold 
and selfish man, and having seen proofs of his physi- 
cal courage, she did not know that he was wholly 
wanting in that moral courage which causes a man to 
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brave death in order to satisfy passion. She thought 
that he would dare to come to her, that he would 
insist upon being heard, that he would make some ■ 
noise ; and she knew that it would need only a breath 
to draw Albert to the spot. There was a dressing- 
room beside her chamber, with a private staircase, 
as there was in almost all the apartments of the 
castle ; but this staircase opened on the lower floor, 
close by the canoness. It was the only refuge which 
she could find against Anioleto's shameless audacity, 
and to enter there she would have to confess every- 
thing, even in advance, to avoid a scandal which the 
good Wenceslawa might prolong considerably in her 
fright. There was the garden, too ; but if Anzoleto, 
who appeared to have explored the whole castle 
carefully, were to go thither also, it would be hasten- 
ing to her ruin. 

As she considered al! this, she saw from her dress- 
ing-room window, which opened upon the back court, 
lights in the stable. She looked closely at a man 
who was going in and out of the stable without awak- 
ing the other servants, and who appeared to be 
making preparations for departure. By his costume, 
she knew him for AnzoleCo's guide, who was prepar- 
ing his horses, according to his instructions. She 
also saw that the warden of the drawbridge had a 
light in his room, an<i thought rightly that he had 
been warned by the guide of his departure at some 
hour not yet decided upon. As she was observing 
these details, and making a thousand conjectures and 
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plans, Consuelo conceived a rather strange and very 
rash design; but as Jt offered a middle course be- 
tween the two extremes which she dreaded, and at 
the same time opened a new perspective in tlie events 
of her life, it appeared to her a veritable inspiration of 
heaven. She had no time to spend in considering 
means and consequences. The former appeared to 
be offered to her as the result of a providential 
chance ; the latter it seemed to her possible to avoid. 
She began to write the following letter in great haste, 
as may well be believed, for the castle clock had just 
struck eleven ; — 

Albert, — I am forced to depart. I care for you with all niy 
soul, as you know. But there are in my being contradictions, 
sufferings, repugnances, which I cannot explain to you nor to 
myself. If I were to see you at this moment I should tell you 
that I intrust myself to you, that I abandon to you the care of 
my future, that I consent to be youc wife. I should say, per- 
haps, that 1 wish it. Yet I should deceive you, or I should 
take a rash oath, for my heart is not sufficiently purified of its 
old love to belong to you henceforth without fear, or to deserve 
yours without remorse, I am flying; I go to Vienna, to join or 
await Porpora there, where he should be now, or soon arrive, 
as his letter to your father recently announced to you. I swear 
to you that I am going to seek near him forgetfulness and 
hatred of the past, and the hope of a future whose corner-stone 
yoa shall be. Do not follow me; I forbid you, in the name of 
that future which your impatience would endanger and perhaps 
destroy. Wait for me, and keep the oath which you made me 
never to go back without me to — you understand me. Count 
upon me, I command you, for I am g^'nE ^'"'^'i "'*!> tl>s 'i"'y 
hope of soon returning or sending for you. At this moment I 
am in ft dreadful dream. It seems to me thai when I am alone 
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hy myself I shall wake up worthy of you. I do not wish my 
brother to follow me. I shall deceive him, and make him take 
the opposite road to ray own. By all that you hold dearest in 
the world do not interfere with my project, and believe me 
sineete. By that I shall know whether you truly love me, anti 
whether I can, without blushing, sacrifice my poverty to your 
riches, my obscurity to your rank, my ignorance to the learning 
of yout mind. Farewell — bat no, au revoir, Albert. To 
prove to you that I am not going away irrevocably, I charge 
you to make your dear and worthy aunt favorable to our union, 
and to preserve for me the kindness of your father, the best, 
the most estimable of men I Tell him the truth about all this. 
I will write to you from Vienna. 
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character, obey her exactly. At this moment she 
judged events, and Albert himself, from his own height. 
After folding her letter without sealing it, she threw 
her travel ling- cloak over her shoulders, wrapped her 
head in a very thick bbck veil, put on strong shoes, 
took with her what little money she possessed, made 
up a small bundle of linen, and descending the stairs 
on tiptoe with every possible precaution, she went 
through the lower floors, reached Count Christian's 
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apartments, and slipped into his oratory, which slie 
knew that he entered regidarly at six o'clock every 
morning. She laid her letter upon the cushion on 
wiiich he placed his book before kneeling upon 
the ground. Then, descending to the courtyartl 
without awaking any one, she went straight to the 
stables. 

The guide, who did not feel much at ease when he 
saw himself alone at night in a great castle where 
every one was sound asleep, was frightened at first by 
this woman in black who advanced towards him like 
a phantom. He recoiled to the back of the stable 
without daring to cry out or to question her, which was 
what Consuelo wished. As soon as she found herself 
out of reach of eyes and ears (and besides, she knew 
that neither Albert's room nor Anzoleto's opened upon 
this court) she said to the guide,— 

" I am the sister of the young man you brought 
here this morning. He is carrying me off. I have 
just arranged it with him. Quick ! put a side-saddle 
on his horse ; there are several here. Follow me to 
Tusta without saying a word or making a motion 
which can let the people in the castle know that I am 
escaping. You will be paid double. You seem 
astonished. Come, hurry ! As soon as we are at the 
town you will have to come back here with these 
same horses to fetch my brother." 

The guide shook his head. 

"Yon will be paid triple." 

The guide made a gesture of assent. 
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" And you will bring him back at full speed to 
Tusta, where I shall wait for you." 

The guide igam shook his head. 

" You will be paid four limes as much on your last 
trip as on your first." 

The guide obeyed. In a moment the horse 
which was to carry Consuelo was ready, with a 
side-saddle. 

"That is not all," said Consuelo, mounting even 
before the horse was fully bridle<I ; " give me your 
hat, and throw your cloak over mine. It is only for 
a moment." 

"I understand," said the other, "it is to deceive 
the porter ; that is easy ! Oh, this is not the first 
time I have carried off a young lady ! Your lover will 
pay me well, although you are his sister," he added, 
with a mocking smile. 

" You will be well paid by me first. Be quiet ! 
Are you ready? " 

"I am mounted." 

"Go out first, and have the drawbridge lowered." 

They passed over it at a walk, made a detour so as 
not to go beneath the walls of the castle, and in a 
quarter of an hour reached the sandy high-road, 
Consuelo had never been on a horse in her life. For- 
tunately this one, though powerful, was quiet. His 
master urged him on by clucking his tongue, and he 
settled into a steady gallop which, through wood and 
brake, brought his rider to her journey's end in two 
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Consuelo drew bridle and dismounted at the 
entrance to the town. 

'* I do not wish to be seen here," she said, putting 
into the guide's hand the price agreed upon for her- 
self and Anaoleto, " I shall go through the town on 
foot, and take a carriage from some people I know, 
which will carry me on the road to Prague. I will 
go fast, so as to get as far as possible before breakfast 
from a neighborhood where my face is known. At 
daybreak I will stop and wait for my brother." 
"But where?" 

" I cannot tell. But tell him that it will be at some 
posting- Stat I on. He must ask no questions for ten 
leagues from here. Then he must ask everywhere 
for Madam Wolf — that is the first name I think of; 
but do not forget it. There is only one road to 
Prague?" 

" Only one as far as " — 

" Very good. Stop in the suburbs and bait the 
horses. Try not to have any one see the side-saddle ; 
throw your cloak over it. Answer no questions, and 
go ! Wait ! one word more. Tell my brother not to 
hesitate, not to delay— to slip off without being seen. 
There is danger of death for him at the castle." 

" God be with you, my pretty girl," said the guide, 
who had had time to turn between his fingers the 
money he had received. " I shall be glad to have 
done you a service, though it kill my poor horses. 
All the same, I am sorry," he said to himself when 
she had disappeared in the dark, " not to have seen 
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even the tip of her nose ; I should like to know 
whether she is pretty enough to be worth carrying off. 
She frightened me at first with her black veil and her 
firm step; they told me so many stories in the 
kitchen that I did not know wliere I was. How sim- 
ple and superstitious these people are, with their 
ghosts -ind their black m-m of the Sclireckenstein oak ' 
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gray has been carrying Satan to-night, he will cer- 
tainly die. It seems to me that fire is already com- 
ing from his eyes. If he only does not take the bit 
between his teeth ! Egad ! I am curious to get 
back to the castle and see whetlier the gold that this 
devil gave me has not turned to dry leaves in my 
pocket. And if they tell me that Signora Porporina 
is sleeping quietly in her bed instead of driving on 
the road to Prague, who will be caught, the devil or 
I? The fact is, that she hurried off like the wind, 
and disappeared as if she had sunk beneath the 
earth." 
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sign ; her fear woald prove her weakness) or Count 
Albert, they shall pay me for it together." 

He resolved to go to sleep again, but he was pre- 
vented by irritation, and also, perhaps, by a certain 
uneasiness which bordered on fear. If Albert was 
the author of this precaution, he alone in all the 
house was not the dupe of his fraternal relation to 
Consuelo. The young girl had appeared really ter- 
rified wlien she warned him to beware of "that terri- 
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ble mtm." It was in vain that Anzoleto said to 
himself that, being mad, the young count had perhaps 
no sequence in his ideas, or that, because of his 
noble birth, and in accordance with the prejudices of 
the age, he would be unwilling to compromise himself 
in an affair of honor with an actor ; these supposi- 
tions did not reassure him. Albert had appeared to 
him a very calm madman, quite master of himself; 
and as for his prejudices, they cuuld not be very deep 
rooted to permit him to wish to marry an actress. 
Consequently, Anzoleto began to fear that he would 
have trouble with him before accomplishing his pur- 
pose, and entangle himself in some serious difficulty 
without any profit. This ontcorae appeared to him 
shameful rather than terrifying. He had learned to 
handle a sword, and flattered himself that he could 
hold his ground against any man of quality whatever. 
Nevertheless, he did not feel easy, and could not sleep. 

Towards five o'clock he thought he heard steps in the 
corridor, and soon afterwards his door opened with- 
out noise or difficulty. It was not yet quite day, and 
seeing a man come into his room with so Httle cere- 
mony, Anzoleto thought that the decisive moment 
had come. He sprang to his dagger, bounding like 
a bull. But he quickly recognized his guide, who was 
making signs to him to speak low, and to make no 
noise. 

"What do you mean by your grimaces, and what 
do you want, imbecile?" said Anzoleto angrily. 
"How did you get in here?" 
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"Eh ! how else but by the door, my good gentle- 

" The door was locked." 
"But you left the key outside." 
" Impossible ! There It is on my table." 
" That's a fine business ! There is another." 
" Who could have played me the trick of locking 
me up here? There was only one key last night; 
was it you, when you came for my valise?" 

" I swear that it was not I, and that I did not see 
any key." 

" Then it was the devil ! But what do you want 
with your important and mysterious air? I did not 
send for you." 

"Vou do not give me time to speak! Besides, 
you see me, and you know what I want, no doubt. 
The signora got to Tusta without trouble, and here I 
am with my horses, according to her orders, to take 
you there." 

It required some moments for Anzoleto to under- 
stand what his guide meant, but he guessed it quickly 
enough to prevent the man, whose superstitious fears 
were, moreover, vanishing along with the shadows of 
night, from falling again into his perplexities in re- 
gard to a trick of the devil. The fellow had exam- 
ined Consuelo's money and rung it upon the pavement 
of the stable, and he was satisfied with his bargain 
with hell. Anzoleto understood the situation, how- 
ever, and thought that the fugitive had been so 
watched on her side as to be unable to give him no- 
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tice of her resolution ; that, threatened and driven 
to extremities, perhaps, by her jealous lover, she had 
seized upon a favorable moment to evade his watch- 
fulness and escape. 

'* However that may be," he said to himself, " there 
is no time for doubt or hesitation. The instructions 
which she sends me by this man, who left her on the 
road to Prague, are clear and precise. Victory ! 
That is, if I can get out of here to join her without 
being forced to draw my sword." 

He armed himself to the teeth, and while he was 
preparing, sent his guide ahead as a scout to see if 
the way was clear. Upon his assurance that every one 
appeared still asleep, except the warden at the draw- 
bridge who had just let him in, Anzoleto went down 
noiselessly, mounted his horse and met no one in the 
court but an hostler, whom he called, giving hhn 
some money, that his departure might not appear 
like a flight. 

" By St. Wenceslawa," said the servant, " that is 
strange ! Your horses come out of the stable cov- 
ered with sweat, as if they had been travelling all 
night." 

" It is your black devil who has been grooming 
them," said the guide. 

" That must be the reason," returned the hostler, 
" why I heard a frightful noise out here last night. I 
did not dare to come and see, but I heard the port- 
cullis creaking and the drawbridge being lowered as 
clearly as I hear you now, so that I thought it was 
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you leaving, and did not expect to see you this 
Kioming," 

At the drawbridge the warden also made comment. 

" Is your lordship double? " asked he, nibbing his 
eyes. " I saw you depart at midnight, and now I see ' 
you again." 

"You were dreaming, my good man," said An- 
zoleto, giving him also some money. " I should 
not have gone without begging you to drink my 
health." 

"Your lordship does me too much honor," said the 
porter, who spoke a litUe Italian. 

"All the same," he said to the guide in his own 
tongue, " I have seen two of them to-night." 

"And take care that you do not see four of them 
to-morrow night," replied the guide, as he galloped 
across the bridge after Anzoleto. " The black devil 
plays tricks of that sort on sleepers like you." 

Anzoleto, thoroughly posted by his guide, reached 
Tusta or Tauss, which Js, I believe, the same town. 
He passed through it, after discharging his man and 
taking post horses, refrained from putting any ques- 
tions for ten leagues, and stopped at the designated 
point for breakfast (for he could hold out no longer), 
and to ask for a Madam Wolf, who should have 
reached there in a carriage. No one could give him 
any news of her, nattirally. 

There was indeed a Madam Wolf in the village, 
but she had lived there for fifty years, and kept a 
haberdashery. Anzoleto, worn out and almost ex- 
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hausted, thought that Consuelo had not considered 
it oest to stop at this place. He wished to hire a 
carriage, but there was none. He was compelled 
to mount a horse again, and to make a new stage at 
full gallop. He thought it impossible that he should 
not meet at every step the blessed carriage, into 
which he could spring and be rewarded for all his 
anxiety and fatigue. But he met very few travellers, 
and in no carriage did he see Consuelo. At last, 
overcome by excessive weariness and frightfully vexed, 
he resolved to wait in a little wayside village until 
Consuelo should overtake him, for he thought he 
must have passed her. During the rest of the day 
and the following night he had leisure to curse 
women, inns, jealous lovers and highways. The 
next day a public carriage came by, and in it he 
continued his journey to Prague, without being any 
more successful. We will leave him on his way 
towards the north, in a frightful rage and suffering 
from impatience mingled with hope, to return to the 
castle for a moment and see the effect of Consuelo's 
departure upon those in this abode. 

It can be readily imagined that Count Albert did 
not sleep any more than the other two characters in 
this sudden adventure. He had provided himself 
with a duplicate key to Anzoleto's room, and having 
locked him in, he had not concerned himself again 
about his attempts, knowing that unless Consuelo 
herself did, no one would set him free. 

In regard to this first possibility, the idea of which 
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made him shudder, Albert had the excessive delicacy 
not to wish to make any imprudent discoveries. 

"If she loves him so much as that," he thought, 
" I can struggle no longer ; let my destiny be accom- 
plished ! I shall know soon enough, for she is sin- 
cere, and to-morrow she will openly refuse the offers 
I made her to-day. If she is only persecuted and 
threatened by this dangerous man, she is safe from 
his pursuit for one night at least. Now, I will not 
move, no matter what noises I hear around me, I 
will not make myself hateful, and I will not inflict 
the torture of shame upon the unfortunate creature 
by appearing before her without being called. No ' 
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The courageous Albert faithfully kept the resolu- 
tion which he had just formed, and although he 
thought he heard Consuelo's light footsteps on the 
floor below at the moment of her flight, and another 
noise in the direction of the portcullis, which he 
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could not so readily understand, he suffered, prayed 
and compressed with folded hands his heart, throb- 
bing in his breast. 

When day broke he heard steps and the opening 
of doors in the direction of Anzoleto's room. 

"The scoundrel!" he thought, "he leaves her 
without shame and without precautions. He seems 
to wish to proclaim his victory. Ah, the harm he 
does to me would be nothing if another soul, more 
precious and dearer than my own, were not sullied 
by his love ! " 

At the hour when Count Christian was accustomed 
to rise, Albert went to him, not to inform him of 
what was going on, but to urge him to have another 
explanation with Consuelo. He was sure that she 
would not lie. He felt that she would desire this 
explanation, and was preparing to comfort her in her 
trouble, even to console her in her shame, and to 
pretend a resignation which might lessen the bitter- 
ness of their farewell. Albert did not consider what 
would become of him afterwards. He felt that either 
his reason or his hte wouH sink beneath such a blow, 
but he did not fear to undergo a suflenng beyond his 
strength. 

He found Ins father is he was ibout to enter his 
oratory. The letter lying upon the cushion met 
their eyes at the same moment They seized it 
and read it together The old man was overcome, 
fearing that his son could not support the shock 
but Albert, who was prepared for a still greater mis- 
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fortune, was calm, resigned and firm in his confi- 
dence. 

" She is pure," he said ; " she wishes to lore me. 
She feels that my love is true and my faith unshak- 
able. God will save her from danger. Let us accept 
her promise, father, and remain tranquil. Do not 
fear for me ; I will be stronger than my sorrow, and 
control the anxiety which may attack me." 

"My son," said the old man, greatly moi-ed, "we 
are before the image of the God of your fathers. You 
have adopted other beliefs, and I have never reproached 
you harshly for it, although my heart has satTered 
much from it, I am about to kneel before the like- 
ness of that God upon whom I promised you, the night 
before last, to do all in my power to have your love 
heard and sanctified by a respectable union. I have 
kept my promise, and I renew it. I am going to pray 
again that the Almighty may grant your wishes, and 
ray own will not oppose my words. Will you not 
unite with me in this solemn hour which may perhaps 
decide in heaven the fate of your love upon earth? 
Oh, my noble child, in whom the Eternal has preserved 
all the virtues, in spite of the trials to which he has 
allowed your first faith to be subjected ! you whom I 
have seen in your childhood kneeling beside me upon 
your mother's tomb, and praying like a young angel to 
that sovereign master whom you did not then doubt — 
will you refuse to-day to raise your voice to him, that 
mine may not be useless?" 

" My father," said Albert, as he folded the old man 
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in his arms, " if our faiths differ in form and dogmas, 
our souls remain always agreed upon one eternal and 
divine principle. You serve a God of wisdom and 
goodness, an ideal of perfection, of knowledge and of 
justice, whom I have never ceased to adore. O Di- 
vine Crucified One," he said, kneeling beside his 
&ther before the image of Jesus, "Thou whom men 
adore as the Word, and whom I adore as the noblest and 
purest manifestation of universal love among us, hear 
my prayer ! O Thou whose thought dwells eternally in 
God and in us, bless just instincts and right intentions ! 
Grieve for triumphant perversity and support strug- 
gling innocence ! May my happiness be as God wills ! 
But, O God of mercy ! may Thine influence direct 
and animate hearts which have no other strength and 
consolation than 'Vhy Hfe and Thine eitample upon 
earth ! " 
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CHAPTER V. 



Whem Anzoleto followed the road to Prague it was 
a pure waste of labor ; for as soon as Consuelo had 
given the guide the deceptive instructions which she 
considered necessary to the success of her enterprise, 
she had taken a road to her left which she knew from 
having twice accompanied Baroness Amelia in the 
carriage to a castle near the little town of Tauss. 
This castle was the farthest extent of the infrequent 
trips which she had made during her abode at Reis- 
enburg. The appearance of the country and the 
direction of the roads which traversed it had therefore 
naturally recurred to her memory when she had hastily 
conceived and realized her rash project. She recol- 
lected that when walking upon the terrace of this 
castle, the lady who dwelt there had said to her, as 
she showed her the extensive view, " That fine road, 
bordered by trees, which you see there, and which 
disappears at the horizon, joins the road to the 
south, and that is the way we go to Vienna." Con- 
suelo, with this recollection and this precise indica- 
tion, was sure of not losing herself, and of reaching 
after some distance the road by which she had come to 
Bohemia. She arrived at the Castle of Biela, walked 
along the wall of the park, found without difficulty 
the road bordered with trees, and before day had 
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succeeded in placing between herself and the place 
she wished to leave a distance of about three leagues 
as the bird dies. Young, strong and accustomed 
from childhood to iong walks, sustained, moreover, 
by her bold will, she saw day dawn without feeling 
much fatigue. The sky was serene, and the roads 
dry and covered with a sand soft enough to the feet. 
The gallop on horseback, to which she was not accus- 
tomed, had fatigued her somewhat, but it is well 
known that walking in such a case is better than 
repose, and that energetic temperaments find in one 
fatigue rest from another. 

Nevertheless, as the stars grew paler and the twilight 
brighter, she began to be frightened by her isolation. 
She had felt very tranquil in the dark. Always on 
the watch, she had been sure, in case of pursuit, of 
being able to hide before being seen; but by day, 
forced to cross large open tracts, she no longer dared 
to follow the beaten track, and all the more as she 
soon saw groups appear in the distance, and spread 
like black spots over the white line which the road 
marked between the dark fields. At such a little 
distance from Reisenburg she might be recognized 
by the SrsC passer, and she resolved to take a path 
which seemed likely to shorten her journey by cutting 
across a circuit which the road made round a hill. 
She therefore went on in this way for nearly an hour 
without meeting any one, and reached a wooded spot 
where she could hope easily to escape prying eyes. 
" If I could gain an advance of eight or ten leagues 
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in this way witliout being discovered," she thought, 
" I could walk confidently on the high road, and at 
the first favorable opportunity I would hire a carriage 
and horses." 

This idea caused her to put her hand in her pocket 
to get out her purse and calculate how much money 
was left for this long and difficult journey after her 
generous reward to the guide who had brought her 
out of Reisenburg. She had not yet given herself 
time to think of this ; indeed, if she had made all 
the reflections suggested by prudence, would she have 
resolved at all tipon this adventurous flight? But 
what were her surprise and consternation when she 
found her purse much lighter than she had supposed ! 
In her hurry she had brought away but half of the 
httle sum she possessed, at the outside ; or she had 
given the guide gold for silver in the dark ; or else 
when she opened her purse to pay him, she had 
dropped part of her fortune Jn the dust of the road. 
At any rate, after counting her little store over and 
over again, she comprehended that she would have to 
make the journey to Vienna on foot. 

This discovery caused her a little discouragement, 
not because of the fatigue, which she did not dread, 
but of the dangers to a young girl which were insepa- 
rable from so long a journey on foot. The fear which 
she had thus far overcome by persuading herself that 
she would soon be in a carriage and safe from wayside 
adventures began to speak more loudly than she had 
foreseen in the first whir! of her ideas, and, as if 
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vanquished for the first time in her life by fear of her 
poverty and her weakness, she began to walk rapidly, 
seeking the darkest thickets for a refuge in case of 
attack. 

To add to her anxiety, she soon perceived that she 
was not following any beaten path, and that she was 
walking at random through a wood which grew ever 
thicker and darker. If this dreary solitude reassured 
her in some respects, the uncertainty of her direction 
made her afraid of retracing her steps and returning 
in spite of herself to the Castle of the Giants. Anzo- 
leto might still be there ; a suspicion, an accident, an 
idea of vengeance against Albert might have kept 
him. Besides, was not Albert himself to be feared in 
this first moment of trouble and despair? Consuelo 
knew well that he would submit to her decree ; but 
if she were to be seen in the neighborhood of the 
castle, and the young count were told that she was 
still there, where she could be reached and brought 
back, would he not hasten to her, to conquer her by 
his supplications and tears? Ought she to expose 
this noble young man and his family and her own 
pride to the scandal and ridicule of an undertaking 
which miscarried as soon as it was conceived ? An- 
zoleto's return, moreover, would perhaps bring back 
in a few days all the embarrassments and dangers of 
a situation from which she had just escaped by a bold 
and generous resolve. She must, therefore, suffer 
and venture everything rather than return to Reisen- 
burg. 
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Resolved, to seek attentively for the dirertion of 
Vienna and to follow it at any cost, she stoppci in a 
secluded and mysterious spot where a little spring 
flowed from between rocks shaded by old trees The 
surrounding earth seemed beaten down by the small 
feet of animals. Were they the flocks of the neigh 
borhood, or wild beasts of the forest whii h cime to 
drink at this hidden fountain? ConsueJo drew near to 
it, and kneeling upon the damp stones as'^uiged the 
thirst which she was beginning to feel by drmking 
from this cold and limpid stream. Then reraainmg 
upon her knees, she thought a little about her situa- 

" I am very foolish and weak," she said to herself, 
" if I cannot carry out what I have undertaken. 
What ! Shall it be said that my mother's daughter 
has become so dehcate amid the luxuries of life that 
she can no longer brave the sun, hunger, fatigue and 
peril? I have had such fine dreams of poverty and 
liberty amid this comfort which oppressed me, and 
which I was always hoping to leave, and shall I be 
frightened at the outset? Is it not the trade to which 
I was bom, ' to wander, to want and to dare ' ? 
What has changed in me since the days when I used 
to walk with my poor mother before daybreak, often 
fasting, and when we drank from the little wayside 
rifls to give ourselves strength? She is a fine Zingara 
indeed who is good only to sing in theatres, to sleep 
ujion down and to travel in carriages ! What dangers 
did I dread with ray mother? Did she not say to 
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me when we met ill-looking people, ' Fear not ; those 
who have nothing have none to threaten them, and 
the poor do not fight each other.' She was still young 
and handsome at that time, but did I ever see her in- 
sulted by the passers? The wickedest men respect 
defenceless beings. And how is it with ali those poor 
girls who beg upon the highways, and have no pro- 
tector but God ? Shall I be like those young ladies 
who dare not set foot out of doors without thinking 
that the whole universe, intoxicated by their charms, 
will set out in pursuit of them? Is there any reason 
why, because one is alone with her feet on the public 
way, she should be debased and give up the honor 
which she cannot surround with guards? Besides, 
my mother was strong as a man ; she would have de- 
fended herself like a lion. Cannot I be courageous 
and strong, — I who have none but good plebeian blood 
in my veins? Can one not always kill herself when 
threatened with the loss of more than life? And be- 
sides, I am still in a quiet country, whose inhabitants 
will be kind and charitable, and when I get into an un- 
known land, I shall be very unfortunate if I do not meet 
in the hour of danger one of those honest and gener- 
ous beings whom Gtxl places everywhere to be the 
providence of the weak and the oppressed. Come, 
courage ! To-day, I have nothing but hunger to con- 
tend against. I will not go into any cottage to buy 
bread untilthe end of the day, whenit will be dark, and 
I shall be far, very fat, from here. I know hunger and 
how to resist it, in spite of the eternal banquets to 
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which they wished to accustom me at Reisenburg. A 
day is soon over. When the heat has come, and ray 
limbs are weary, I will remember the philosophic 
axiom which I often heard in my childhood, ' He who ■ 
sleeps dines.' I will hide myself in some hole in the 
rocks, and I will show you, oh my poor mother, who 
are watching over me now and travelling invisible at 
my side, whether 1 stiil know how to take my siesta 
without a sofa and cushions." 

As she talked to herself in this way, the poor child 
somewhat forgot her heart troubles. The feeling of a 
great victory won over herself already made Anzoleto 
appear less dangerous to her. It even seemed to her, 
that from the moment she had resisted his seductions 
she had felt her heart relieved of this fatal attach- 
ment,' and amid the labors of her romantic project 
she found a melancholy gayety which caused her to re- 
peat in a low voice at every moment, " My body is 
sufiering, but it is saving my soul. The bird which 
cannot defend itself with its wings can fly away, and 
when it is aloft in the air can laugh at nets and 
snares." 

The memory of Albert, the idea of his fright and 
his sorrow, appeared differently to Consuelo's mind, 
but she struggled with all her might against the pity 
which came over her at this idea. She had resolved 
to banbh his image so long as she was not safe from 
too prompt a repentance and an imprudent tender- 
ness. 

" Dear Albert, sublime soul ! " she said to herself, 
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" I cannot help sighing deeply when I think of your 
suffering ! But it is only in Vienna that I can pause 
to sympathize with it and pity it, — only in Vienna 
will I allow my heart to tell me how much it venerates 
and longs for you." 

" Come, let us go," said Consuelo to herself, trying 
to rise. But two or three times she tried in vain to 
abandon this wild and pretty fountain, which invited 
her to prolong her repose. Sleep, which she had 
wished to postpone until the afternoon, hung heavy 
on her eyelids, and hunger, which she was not ac- 
customed to braving so well as she had flattered 
herself, caused her an irresistible faintness. She 
tried in vain to deceive herself in this respect. She 
had eaten hardly anything the day before ; excessive 
agitation and anxiety had not allowed her to think of 
it. A ved fell before her eyes ; a cold and painful 
sweat spread over her whole body. She yielded to 
fatigue unconsciously, and even while forming a last 
resolve to rise and resume her journey, her limbs 
gave way under her, her head fell back upon her little 
bundle and she went fast asleep The sun, red and 
hot as it sometimes is m those short Bohemiin sum 
mers, rose gayly in the sky , the fountiin murmured 
over its pebbles, as if it wished to lull the travellers 
slumbers with its monotonous song and the birds 
fluttered over her head, smgmg their chattering 
refrains. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The forgetful girl had been sleeping for nearly 
three hours when another noise than that of the 
fountain or the birds drew her from her lethargy. 
She half opened her eyes, without having the strength 
to rise or as yet understanding where she was, and 
saw, a couple of paces from her, a man bending over 
the rocks, occupied in drinking from the spring with 
as little ceremony as she had done, by placing his 
mouth to the stream. Consuelo's first feeling was 
one of fright, but a second glance at her companion 
restored her confidence. For, whether he had already 
had time to scan the traveller's features during her 
sleep, or whether he took but little interest in their 
meeting, he did not appear to pay much attention to 
her. Besides, he was less a man than a child; he did 
not appear mote than fifteen or sixteen years old at 
the outside ; he was very small, thin, extremely yellow 
and tanned, and his face, which was neither handsome 
nor ugly, revealed nothing just then but a calm 
indifference. 

By an instinctive movement Consuelo drew her 
veil over her face and did not change her position, 
thinking that if the traveller paid no more regard to 
her than he seemed disposed to do, it was better to 
pretend to sleep than to call out embarrassing ques- 
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Consuelo's face, which remained irresistibly good and 
sympathetic, in spite of her elTort to look dignified, he 
spoke to her in so sweet and harmonious a voice that the 
young musician was suddenly impressed in his favor. ■ 

" Well, young lady," said he smiling, " so you have 
waked at last? You were sleeping so comfortably 
there that if I had not feared to be impolite I should 
have done as much myself." 

" If you are as obliging as you are polite," replied 
Consuelo, assuming a maternal tone, " you will do me 

" Whatever you wish," replied the young traveller, 
to whom the sound of Consuelo's voice appeared 
equally agreeable and attractive. 

" You will sell me a little piece of your breakfast, if 
you can do it without depriving yourself." 

"Sell it to you!" cried the boy, surprised and 
blushing. " Oh, if I had a breakfast, I would not sell 
it to you 1 I am not an innkeeper, but I would offer 
it to you, and give it." 

*' Then you will give it to me, on condition that I 
give you in exchange something with which to buy a 
better breakfast." 

"Not at all, not at all ! " he replied. "Are you 
laughing at me? Are you too proud to accept a bit 
of bread from me? Alas ! I have only that to offer 
you, you see." 

" Very well, I accept," said Consuelo, holding out 
her hand. " Your good heart makes me blush at my 
own pride." 
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" Here, here, my handsome lady ! " cried tlie youth, 
quite pleased, " take the bread and the knife and cut 
it yourself. But do not be bashful, at any rate. I am 
not a large eater, and I had enough there for all 
day." 

"But will you be able to gel more to-day? " 

" Does not one find bread everywhere ? Come, eat, 
if you wish to give me pleasure." 

Consuelo did not have to be asked again, and real- 
izing that it would be a poor return for the fraternal 
cordiality of her amphitryon not to eat in his company, 
she sat down not far from him and began to devour 
this bread, compared with which the most delicate 
dishes she had ever eaten at the tables of the rich ap- 
peared tasteless and coarse. 

"What a fine appetite you have!" said the boy, 
"it does me good to see it. Well, I am fortunate in 
meeting you ; it makes me quite pleased. Here, take 
my advice, and let us eat it all ; we shall certainly find 
a house on the road to-day, though this country seems 
a desert." 

" Then you do not know It? " asked Consuelo, with 
an expression of indifference. 

"This is the first time I have passed this way, though 
I know the road from Vienna to Pilsen, which I have 
just travelled, and which I am taking again on my way 
back there," 

"There? where, Vienna?" 

" Yes, Vienna. Are you going there too? " 

Consuelo, uncertain whether she should accept this 
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travelling companion or avoid him, pretended to be 
inattentive, so as not to answer at once. 

"Bah! what am I talking about?" went on the 
young man. " A handsome young lady like you would 
not go to Vienna alone in this way. Still, yoa are 
travelling, for you have a bundle like me, and you are 
on foot, like me," 

Consuelo, decided to avoid his questions until she 
saw how far she could trust him, answered the question 
by another. 

" Are you from Pilsen ? " she asked. 

" No," replied the boy, who had no instinct or 
motive for distnist, " 1 am from Rohrau, in Hungary ; 
my father is a cartwright there." 

" And how do you come to be travelling so far from 
home ? Do you not follow your father's trade ? " 

"Yes and no. My father is a cartwright, and I 
am not ; but he is also a musician, and I hope to be 
one." 

" A musician? Bravo ! It is a fine trade." 

" Perhaps it is yours too? " 

" But you were not going to study music in Pilsen, 
which is, they say, a dreary fortress." 

" Oh, no ; I was charged with a commission for 
that town, and I am going back to Vienna to try to 
earn my living there." 

" Which kind have you taken up, vocal or instru- 
mental music?" 

" Both, so far. I have a good enough voice ; and 
see, I have a poor little violin here on which I make 
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myself understood. But my ambition is great, and I 
wish to go further than al! that." 

"Compose, perhaps?" 

" Exactly. I cannot get this wretched composition 
out of my head. And I will show you that I have a 
good travelling companion in my sack ; it is a big 
book that I have cut up, that I may carry some 
pieces when I go about the country ; and when I 
am tired of walking I sit down in a corner and study 
a little." 

"That is a good idea. I will wager that it is 
Fuchs' ' Gradus ad Pamassum.' " 

" Precisely. Ah ! I see that you know all about it, 
and I am sure now that you too are a musician. 
Just now while you were asleep I was looking at you, 
and I said to n j If Th not a German face, it is 
Southern, perl p 1 1 n nd what is more, it is an 
artist's face ' I Th f gave me a great deal of 

pleasure when y k d f my bread ; and I see 

now that you h a f "n ccent, though you speak 
German as well p bl 

" You migh b n tak n Your face is not Ger- 
man either ; y h h mplexion of an Italian, 
and yet " — 

" Oh, you are very polite, miss ! I have the com- 
plexion of an African, and my comrades in St. 
Stephen's choir used to call me the Moor. But to 
return to what I was saying ; when I found you there, 
sleeping alone in the woods, I was a little astonished. 
And then I made a thousand suppositions about you ; 
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perhaps my good star has brought me here, I thought, 
to meet a kind soui who may help me. At last — 
shall I tell you everything? " 

"Tell me everything without fear." 

" Seeing you too well dressed and with too white a 
face for a poor wanderer on the highways, and yet with 
a bvmdle, I fancied that you might be some person 
attached to another person, a stranger and an artist, — 
oh, a great artist, she is, whom I am trying to see, 
and whose protection would be my joy and my salva- 
tion ! Come, miss, confess the truth ! Vou are from 
some castle near by, and are on an errand in the 
neighborhood? And you certainly know-— oh, yes, 
you must know the Castle of the Giants." 

" Reisenbutg ? You were going to Reisenburg ? " 

" I am trying to go there, at any rate ; but I have 
become so completely lost in this accursed wood in 
spite of the directions tliey gave me at Klatau, that I 
do not know if I shall get out of it. Happily, you 
know Reisenburg, and you will have the goodness to 
tell mc if I am still far from it." 

" But what are you going to do at Reisenburg? " 

" I am going to see Porporina." 

" Indeed ! " 

And Consuelo, fearing to betray herself before a 
traveller who might speak of her at the Castle of the 
Giants, asked with an indifferent air, — 

"And who is this Porporina, if you please?" 

"Vou do not know? Alas ! I see that you are an 
entire stranger in this vicinity. But since you are a 
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musician and know the name of Fuchs, you naust 
undoubtedly know that of Pori:)ora." 

"And do you know Porpora?" 

" Not yet, and it is because I wish to know him 
that I am seeking to obtain the protection of his 
famous and beloved pupil, Signora Porporina." 

" Tell me how this idea came to you. I may, per- 
haps, try also to go to this castle and see this Porpo- 

" I will tell you my whole history. I am, as I told 
you, the son of an honest cartwright, and a native of 
a little town on the borders of Austria and Hungary. 
My father is the sacristan and organist of his village ; 
my mother, who was cook to the lord of our manor, 
has a fine voice, and my father, to rest after his labors, 
used to accompany her in the evening on the harp. 
I came naturally by a taste for music, therefore, and I 
recollect that my greatest pleasure, when I was a very 
little child, was to take my share in our family con- 
certs with a piece of wood on which I sawed with the 
end of a lath, imagining that I held a violin and bow 
in my hands, and drew magnificent music from them. 
Oh, yes ! it still seems to me that my dear sticks were 
not mute, and that a divine voice, which the others 
could not hear, arose about me and intoxicated me 
with the most heavenly melodies. 

" Our cousin Franck, the schoolmaster at Haim- 
burg, came to see us one day when 1 was playing on 
my imaginary violin, and was amused at the species 
of ecstasy in which I was plunged. He asserted 
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that it presaged a prodigious talent, and took me to 
Haimburg, where for three years he gave me a very 
severe musical education, I assure you ! What fine 
organ-points, with trills and fioriture, he performed on 
my fingers and my ears with his baton ! Still, I did 
not rebel. I learned to read and write ; I had a real 
violin, the elementary use of which I learned, as well, 
as the first principles of singing, and those of the 
Latin language. I made as rapid progress as was 
possible with so impatient a master as my cousin 
Franck. 

*' I was about eight years old when chance — or rather 
Providence, in which I have always believed, like a 
good Christian — brought to my cousin's house Herr 
Reutter, the chapel- master of the Vienna cathedral. 
They showed me to him as a little marvel, and when 
I had easily read a piece at sight, he took a friendship 
for me, brought me to Vienna and got me a position 
at St. Stephen's as chorister. 

" We only had two hours of work there a day, and 
the rest of the time, left to ourselves, we could wander 
at hberty. But the passion for music smothered in 
me all taste for dissipation and the laziness of child- 
hood. If I was playing on the square with my com- 
rades and heard the organ, I ivould leave everything 
to go back to the church and regale myself with the 
singing and the harmony, I would forget myself at 
night in the streets under windows from which came 
the broken strains of a concert, or even the sound of 
an agreeable voice ; I was curious, I was eager, to 
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know and lo tinderstanci everything which struck upon 
my ear. At thirteen, without knowing any of the rules, 
I ventured to write a mass, which I showed to my 
master Reutter. He laughed at me, and advised me 
to learn before creating. It was easy to say. I had 
no means to pay a master, and my parents were too 
poor to send me the money necessary for both my 
support and my education. At last I received from 
them one day sis florins, with which I bought the 
book that you see, and that of Mattheson ; I began to 
study them with ardor, and took an extreme pleasure 
in it. My voice was improving, and passed for the 
best in the choir. Amid the doubts and uncertainties 
of ignorance which I was endeavoring to dissipate, I 
felt my brain developing, and ideas unfolding in me ; 
but I was approaching with fright the fatal age when, 
according to the rules of the chapel, I roust leave the 
choir ; and seeing myself without resources, without 
protection and without masters, I asked myself 
whether these eight years of labor at the cathedral 
were not to be my last studies, and whether I should 
not have to return to my parents and learn to be a 
cartwright. To add to my sorrow, I saw clearly that 
Master Reutter, instead of taking an interest in me, 
now treated me only with harshness, and endeavored 
to hasten the fata] hour of my dismissal. I do not 
know the causes of this antipathy, which I have clone 
nothing to deserve. Some of my comrades had the 
folly to tell me that he was jealous of me, because he 
found in my attempts at composition a revelation of 
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mubital geniu'; ind thu he wis accustomed to hate 
and dibcotirage the bo)a in whom he saw i power 
grtater thm his. own I ini fit from accepting this 
flatttnng exphnation of my disgrace, but I think thit 
I did commit a fault in showing him my attempts 
Ht took me for a brainless upstart, an impertinent 
and presumptuous TlIIow " 

" \nd besides, ' said Consuelo, interrupting the 
narrator, " old preceptors do not hke pujiiis who seem 
to understand faster than thej teach Cut tell me 
your name, my child." 

" I am called Joseph," 

"Joseph what?" 

"Joseph Haydn." 

" I wish to recollect this name, that I may know 
some day, if you ever become anything, how to ac- 
count for your master's aversion and for the interest 
which your story arouses in me. Go on with it, I 
beg of you." 

While Joseph Haydn went on with his story, as 
follows, Consuelo, struck by the resemblance of their 
fates as poor children and artists, looked attentively 
at the face of the choir-boy. This thin and bilious 
countenance took on a singular animation in narration. 
His blue eyes sparkled with a cleverness at once mis- 
chievous and good humored, and everything in his 
actions or words bespoke more tlian ordinary intelli- 
gence. 
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" Whatever were the causes of Reutter's antipathy, 
he displayed it to me very harshly, and for a very 
trifling fault. I had a pair of new scissors, and, like 
a real schoolboy, I kept trying them on everything 
which came under my hand. One of my comrades 
had his back to me, and his long queue, of which he 
was very proud, wag always wiping out the characters 
which I marked with chalk on my slate, I had 
a sudden, fatal idea ! It was the work of a moment. 
Snap ! There were my scissors open ; there was the 
queue on the floor The master wai watching ail my 
motions with hib vultures tye Before my po r 
comrade h "id perceived the pamful loss he had suf 
fered, I was already repriminded, charged with in 
famy and dismissed without further process 

" I went out of the school in the month of Novem 
ber of last jear at seven o clock in the evening, an 1 
found myself on the squire with no mone) and nj 
other clothes than the poor garments which I wore 
I fmcied, seeing m)self scolded and dm en awaj so 
angrily and with such disgrace, thit I had committed 
a drealful cnme I began to cry with all my hewt 
for this lock of hair and this knot of ribbon wh ch 
had fallen beneath my fat-il scissors My comrade, 
whose he^l I hid thus dishonored, parsed b> me, 
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weeping also. Never had so many tears been shed, 
never had s\ich regrets and remorse been felt for a 
Prussian queue. I wished to go and throw myself in 
his arms, at his feet ! I did not dare, and I hid my . 
shame in the darkness. Perhaps the poor boy was 
crying for my disgrace more than fnr his hair. 

" I passed the night on the stones, and as I was 
sighing the next morning, thinking of the necessity and 
the impossibility of breakfasting, Keller, the barber 
of St. Stephen's school, came up to me. He had just 
been dressing Master Rentier's hair ; and the latter, still 
furious at me, had talked of nothing but the terrible 
adventure of the severed queue Consequently the 
facetious Keller, when he saw my sorry m n burst 
into a great laugh, and Jieaj 1 sarca ms upon me 
' HiOo ! ' he said as soon as he sav e here 5 tl e 
scourge of barbers, the enemy i general a d ii par 
ticular of all those who, like n e nake a profess o i of 
preserving the beauty of the h r Here my 1 1 le 
executioner of queues, my good ravager of locks 
Come here, and let me cut off ) o r fi e black 1 a r to 
replace all the queues which shall fall beneath your 
blows ! ' I was in despair and furious. I hid my face 
in my hands, and, thinking that I had incurred the 
anger of the public, I was about to run away, when 
the good Keller stopped me. < Where are you going, 
you unfortunate little wretch?' he said, in a kinder 
voice, ' What will become of you without bread or 
friends or clothes, and with such a crime on your 
conscience? Come, I will have pity on you, espe- 
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cially because of your fine voice, which I have often 
taken such pleasure in hearing at the cathedral j come 
home with me. I have only one room on tlie fifth 
floor for myself, my wife and my children. It is still 
more than we need, for the garret which I hire on the 
floor above is not occupied. You can get along there, 
and you can take your meals with us until you have 
found work, but only on condition that you respect 
my customers' hair, and do not try your si 
my wigs.' 

" I went with my generous Keller, my s 
father ! Besides food and lodging, he had the good- 
ness, poor tradesman as he was, to lend me a little 
money, so that I could continue my studies. I hired 
a poor, worm-eaten clavichord, and alone in my gar- 
ret with my Fuchs and my Mallheson, I gave myself 
up unconstrained ly to my passion for composition. 
Since that moment I may consider myself the protege 
of Providence. The first six sonatas of Emmanuel 
Bach have been my delight all this winter, and I think 
that I have understood them perfectly. At the same 
time heaven, as a reward for my zeal and persever- 
ance, permitted me to find a little work, by which I 
could live and pay my debt to my dear host. I have 
played the organ every Sunday in Count Haugwitz's 
chapel, after having played first violin in the morning 
at the church of the Fathers of Mercy, Besides, I 
have found two protectors. One is an abbe who 
writes a great deal of Italian poetry, — very fine, they 
say, — and who is high in favor with Her Majesty the 
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Empress-Queen. His name is Metastasio; and as 
he lives in the same house with Keller and me, I give 
lessons to a young person whom they call his niece. 
My other protector is my lord the Ambassador of ■ 
Venice." 

"11 Signor Comer? " asked Consuelo quickly. 

"Ah, you know him?" replied Haydn; "it was 
the Abbe Metastasio who introduced me to that house. 
My little talents gave pleasure there, and his ex- 
cellency ])romised to have me take lessons from 
Maestro Porpora, who is now at the baths of Manens- 
dorf with Madam Wilhelmina, his excellency's wife 
or mistress. This promise filled me with joy. To 
become the pupil of so great a master, the first sing- 
ing teacher in the world ! To learn composition, and 
the pure and correct principles of Italian art ! I 
thought myself saved ; I was thanking my stars ; I 
was already beginning to imagine myself a great mas- 
ter myself. But, alas ! in spite of his excellency's 
good intentions, he could not fulfil his promise as 
easily as I expected ; and if I do not find a better 
recommendation to Porpora, I fear that I may never 
approach his person. They say that this illustrious 
master has a strange character; and that he is not 
more attentive, generous and devoted to certain pupils 
than he is capricious and cruel to others. It seems 
that Master Reutter is nothing compared with Porpora, 
and I tremble at the bare idea of seeing him. Still, 
although he began by an abrupt refusal of the ambas- 
sador's propositions concerning me, and said that he 
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would never have any more pupils, as I know that 
Monsignor Corner will insist, I stil! hope, and have 
resolved to submit patiently to the most cruel morti- 
fications, if he will only teach me something while he 
scolds me." 

" You have formed a wholesome resolution," said 
Consuelo. "They have not exaggerated the rough 
manners and the terrible aspect of this great master. 
But you are right to hope ; for if you have patience, 
blind submission and the real musical aptitude which 
I feel that you possess ; if you do not lose your head 
at the first outbursts, and succeed in showing him 
intelligence and quick judgment, after two or three 
lessons I promise that you will find him the most 
gentle and conscientious of masters. And perhaps, 
if your heart corresponds to your mind, as I believe, 
Porpora may even become a substantial friend to you, 
a just and beneficent father." 

" Oh, you fill me with joy ! I see that you know 
him, and you must also know his famous pupil, the 
new Countess of Rudolstadt, Porporina." 

"But where did you hear of this Porporina, and 
what do you expect from her? " 

" I expect a letter from her to Porpora, and her 
active protection with him when she comes to Vienna ; 
for no doubt she will go there after her marriage with 
the rich lord of Reisenbui^." 

" How do you know about this marriage ? " 

" By the greatest chance in the world. I must tell 
you that last month my friend Keller learned that a 
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relative in Pilsen had died, leaving him a little prop- 
erty. Keller had neither the time nor the means to 
make the journey, and did not dare to venture on it, 
for fear that the inheritance would not be worth the , 
price of his trip and his lost time I had ju&t 
retened some money for mj work I offered to 
make the joumev, anl to take his interests in hani 
So I ha\e been to Pilsen, and in the iteek I sptnt 
there I had the satisfaction of accmf, Keller s mhcn 
lance madt over to him It is no great matter, no 
doubt, but for him it is not to be despised, and I am 
taking bick to him the deeds of a little pro] erty 
whirh he Lin stll or rent as he thinks best On my 
way back from Pilsen, I came last eiening to a plate 
called KJatau, where I spent the night There hil 
been a market dur ng the da}, and the mn was full 
of people Latmg at a table ntar which I was seated 
w 13 a large man whom they called Dr Wetzelms, an I 
who IS certainly the greatest glutton and the greatest 
gabbler I ever saw. 'Do you know the news?' he 
said to his neighbors. ' Count Albert of Rudolstadt, 
he who is mad, arch-mad, almost raving, is going to 
marry his cousin's music teacher, an adventuress, a 
beggar, who has been an actress in Italy, they say, 
and who got herself carried off by the old musician 
Porpora, who became disgusted with her, and sent 
her to Reisenburg for her confinement. They have 
kept the matter very secret, and at first, as they could 
not understand the illness and the convulsions of the 
young person, whom they thought very virtuous, they 
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sent for me, as if for a putr' \ and malignant fever. 
But I had hardly fel tl e pat ent's pulse when Count 
Albert, who no doubt k o s all about her virtue, 
drove me away, thro ng h self upon me like a mad- 
man, and would not suff r e to reenter the room. 
Everything went off er % ere ly, I believe the old 
d md hi 1 i hi 
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while they were speaking of Maestro Porpora's great 
esteem for a pupil to whom he was willing to give his 
name, I took it into my head to go to Reisenburg, to 
throw myself at the feet of the future or perhaps the 
new countess (for they sa I that the marriage had 
already been celebrated but that they were keeping 
it secret not to offe d the court) and to tell her my 
story, that I miy obta f m 1 1 fivor of becom- 
ing tlie pupil of her II nis 

Consuelo ren a ned p n f ome moments. 

Joseph's last words con n ng 1 urt had struck 

her. But quickly reco\ g 1 If 1 said to him,— 

" Do not go to Reise b g m h Id. You will not 
find Porporina there. SI ra rr d to the Count 

of Rudolstadt, and no h ng 1 tam than that 

marriage. It has been spoktn of, it is true, and I 
believe that the betrothed are worthy of each other , 
but Porporina, although she had a firm friendship, a 
profound esteem and an unbounded respect for Count 
Albert, did not think that she ought to decide lightly 
upon so serious a thing. She has weighed on one side 
the wrong which she will do this illustrious family by 
causing them to lose the favor and perhaps the pro- 
tection of the Empress, as well as the esteem of other 
lords and the consideration of the whole neighbor- 
hood ; on the other hand, the hann which she would 
do to herself by renouncing the practice of the divine 
art which she studied with passion and embraced with 
courage. She said to herself that the sacrifice was 
great on both sides, and that before plunging into it 
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blindly she ought to consult Porpora, and give the 
young count time to know whether his love was proof 
against absence. She has therefore set out for Vienna 
suddenly, on foot, without a guide and almost with- 
out money, but with the hope of restoring peace and 
reason to him who loves her, and carrying away, in- 
stead of all the riches which were offered her, only 
the testimony of her conscience and her pride in her 
profession as an artist." 

" Oh, she is a true artist, indeed ! She has a strong 
head and a noble heart if she has done this ! " cried 
Joseph, fixing his brilliant eyes upon her ; " and if I 
am not mistaken, it is to her that I am speaking, it is 
before her that I kneel." 

" It is she who gives you her hand and offers you 
her friendship, her advice and her support with Por- 
pora, for we shall travel together, I see ; and if God 
protects us, as he has protected us both until now, 
as he protects all who trust only in him, we shall 
soon be in Vienna, and taking lessons from the same 
master," 

"God be praised!" cried Haydn, weeping with 
joy ; " I guessed truly when I saw you asleep that 
there was something supernatural about you, and that 
my life and my future were in your hands." 
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When the two young people had become better 
acquainted by reviewing their situation in a friendly 
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if I were handsome enough to attract attention, I 
tliink that a woman who respects herself can always 
win respect by her face." 

"Whether jou are ugly or handsome, young or 
ol 1, bold or modest, you ire not sife on the&e high 
ways, cohered with soldiers and scoundrels of e\ery 
sort Since the making of peace, the roads have 
been covered with troops returning to their gamsons, 
ind above all, by those volunteer -idventurers who, 
finding themselves diseharged, and not knowing 
where to seek fortune, hive tiken to robbing travel 
lers, putting neighborho >ds to ransom ind treating 
proMUces like conquered countries Our poverty 
makes us safe from them in that respett, but the 
mere ln-t that jou are a woman would be enough to 
arouse their brutality I am thinking seriously of 
chmging our route, and msttad of going b> Fiseck 
ani Budweiss, which ire fortified towns, offering a 
contmuil occasion for the passage of discharged 
troops and othera who are not much better, we 
wouH do wisely to go down the course of the 
Moldau, following the mountain gorges, which are 
almost deserted, and where the cu|)idity and the 
bngandage of these gentlemen can find nothing to 
excite them ^\e will follow the n\er to Riechenau, 
and enter Austria at once at Freistadt When once 
we are in the empire, we shall be protected by a 
police less powerless than that of Bohemia ' 

' Then you know that road? 

" I do not even know whether there is one ; but I 
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have a little map in my pocket, and I liad an idea, 
when I left Pilsen, of trying to come back through 
the mountains for the sake of change, and to see the 
country," 

" Very good ; your idea seems to me a wise one," 
said Consuelo, looking at the map which Joseph had 
opened. "There are foot-paths everywhere, and 
cottages to give refuge to sober people with little 
money. Yes, I see a chain of mountains there which 
leads us to the source of the Moldau, and continues 
along the course of the river." 

" It is the greater Uoehmerwald, whose highest 
summits are there, and serve as a frontier between 
Bavaria and Bohemia. We can easily get there by 
remaining continually on these heights ; they show us 
that to right and left are the valleys which descend 
to the two provinces. And since, thank Heaven ! I am 
no longer in search of that undiscoverable Castle of 
the Giants, I am sure to guide you aright, and not 
make you travel further than need be." 

"Come on, then," said Consuelo, "I feel quite 
rested. Sleep and your good bread have restored ray 
strength, and I can easily go ten miles further to-day. 
Besides, I am anxious to get away from this neighbor- 
hood, where I am always in fear of meeting some 
face that I know." 

" Wait a moment," said Joseph ; " a strange idea is 
running in my head." 

"What is it?" 

" If you had no objections to dressing like a man, 
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your incognito would be safe, and you would escape all 
the evil suppositions which you would incur at our 
sleeping- places concerning a young girl travelling 
alone with a boy." 

" The idea is not a bad one, but you forget that 
we are not rich enough to make purcliases. Besides, 
where could I find clothes which would fit me? 

" Listen ; I should not have had this idea if I had 
not felt that I was supplied with everything necessary 
to put it into execution. We are of absolutely the 
same size, which is more of a credit to you than to 
me, and I have in my knapsack a full suit, entirely 
new, which will disguise you perfectly. Here is the 
story of this suit ; it is a present from my good motlier, 
who, thinking that it would be a very useful gift, and 
wishing to be assured that I was fittingly dressed to 
appear at the embassy and give lessons to young 
ladies, took it into her head to have made for me in 
her village a most elegant costume in our country 
fashion. The costume is certainly picturesque, and 
the stuff carefiilly chosen; you will see that. But 
imagine the efiect which I should have prodnced at 
the embassy, and the intense amusement of Metas- 
tasio's niece, if I had appeared in this rustic jacket 
and these large, ba^y trousers ! I thanked my 
poor mother for her good intentions, and resolved 
to sell the suit quietly to some countryman or some 
strolling actor. That is why I brought it with me ; 
but fortunately I have had no opportunity to get 
rid of it. The people in this country say that it 
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is OTit of fashion, and ask whetlier it is Polish or 
Turkish." 

"Very well, the opportunity is found," cried Con- 
suelo laughing. " Your idea is excellent, and the trav- 
elling actress is quite satisfied with your Turkish coat, 
which somewhat resembles a petticoat. I will buy it, 
on credit, of course, and on condition that you will be 
cashier of our finances, and advance me the cost of 
our journey to Vienna." 

" We will see about that," said Joseph, putting the 
purse in his pocket, and resolving not to be repaid. 
" Now it remains to be seen whether the coat fits you. 
I will go off into the woods, while you go in among 
those rocks. They will afford you more than one safe 
and spacious dressing-room." 

" Go and appear upon the stage," said Consuelo, 
pointing to the forest ; " I will go behind the scenes." 

Then, going in among the rocks, wJiile her re- 
spectful companion went off conscientiously, she began 
her transformation at once. The fountain served her 
for a mirror when she came out of her retreat, and it 
was not without a certain pleasure that she saw in it 
the prettiest little peasant boy that the Slav race ever 
produced. Her figure, slender and flexible as a reed, 
was girt with a broad red woollen sash, and her leg, 
slight as a fawn's, appeared modestly a little above 
the ankle below the large folds of her trousers. Her 
black hair, on which she would never put powder, 
had been cut during her illness, and curled naturally 
around her face. She ran her fingers through it, to 
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timid young man. He had been dazzled when he 
saw Consuelo, lit by the rays of the sun, lying beside 
the spring, motionless as a beautiful statue. As he 
spoke and listened to her, he had felt his heart 
stirred by emotions hitherto unknown, which he had 
attributed only to enthusiasm and the joy of such a 
happy meeting. But in the quarter of an hour which 
he had passed away from her in the wood, during her 
mysterious toilet, he had felt violent palpitations. 
His first emotion had returned, and he came back to 
her resolved to hide the trouble in his heart beneath 
an air of indifference and playfulness. 

The change of costume, so successful that it 
seemed to be a real change of sex, suddenly altered 
the disposition of the young man's mind also. He no 
longer felt, apparently, anything more than the fra- 
ternal cordiality of a lively friendship improvised be- 
tween him and this agreeable travelling companion. 
The same eagerness to wander and see new countries, 
the same security as regarded the dangers of the road, 
the same sympathetic gayety which animated Con- 
suelo, took possession of him also, and they set out 
through woods and meadows, as light as two birds of 
passage. 

However, after a few steps he forgot that Consuelo 
was a boy, seeing her bearing upon her shoulder at 
the end of a stick her little bundle of clothes, en- 
larged by the addition of the woman's garments which 
she had just taken off. A discussion arose between 
them on this subject. Consuelo insisted that with his 
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knapsack, his violin, and his "Gradus ad Parnassum," 
Joseph was already loaded quite heavily enough. 
Haydn, on the other hand, vowed that he would put 
the whole of Consuelo's bundle in his sack, and that 
she should carry nothing. She was obliged to give 
way, but for the sake of appearances and to preserve 
a seeming equality between them, he consented to 
allow her to carry his violin, slung over her shoulder, 

"You know," said Consuelo, to persuade him to 
this concession, " that I must have the look of your 
servant, or at least of your guide. For I am a peas- 
ant, there is no question of that, and you are a city 
lad." 

" A fine one ! " replied Haydn laughing, " I have 
something the look of Keller's apprentice." 

As he said this, the good fellow felt a little ashamed 
at not being able to appear before Consuelo in a better 
dress than these garments faded by the sun and worn 
by travel. 

" No," said Consuelo to console h m for th s 1 ttle 
mortification, " you look 1 ke a ru ned gentle nan re 
turning to his father's house vith h s garde cr tl e 
companion of his escapides 

" I thirtk we had better assume parts appropriate to 
our situation," replied Joseph. " We can only pass 
for what we are (what you are for tlie moment, at 
least) ; that is, poor travelling artists; and as it is the 
custom of the trade to dress as one can, with what one 
finds, and according to the money one has, and as 
troubadoiu-s like us are often seen wearing the cast-off 
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clothes of a marquis or a soldier, there is no reason 
why I should not have the threadbare garments of a 
professor, or you the costume of a Hungarian villager, 
which is unfamiliar here. If we are questioned, we 
would even do well to say that we have made a trip 
in that direction. I can speak ex pmfcsso of the cel- 
ebrated village of Rohrau, of which nobody knows, 
and of the superb town of Haimburg, for which no- 
body cares. As for you, since your pretty accent will 
always betray you, you had better admit that you are 
an Italian and a singer by profession." 

"By the way, we must have names for our cam- 
paign ; I have found yours already. In accordance 
with my Italian customs I must call you Beppo, which 
is the abbreviation of Joseph." 

" Call me what you like. I shall have the advan- 
tage of being as little known under one name as 
another. With you it is diHerent, You absolutely 
must have a name ; what will you choose? " 

"Any Italian abbreviation, Nello, Maso, Renzo, 
Zoto — Oh, not that ! " she said, after allowing the 
childish abbreviation of Anzoleto's name to escape her 
from force of habit. 

"Why not that?" asked Haydn, who noticed the 
energy of her exclamation. 

" It would bring me bad luck. They say that there 
are such names." 

" Very well, what will you christen yourself? " 

" Bertoni. It will be an Italian name, and a sort 
of diminutive of .Mbert's." 
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" II Signor Bertoni ! That sounds well," said Joseph, 
forcing himself to smile. 

But this thought of Consuelo for her noble betrothed 
plunged a dagger into his heart. He looked at her 
walking light and graceful before him, and said to 
console himself, " By the way, I forgot that he was a 
boy." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



They soon reached the edge of the wood, ana set 
out towards the south-east, Consuelo was walking 
bareheaded, but Joseph, though he saw the sun burn- 
ing her white and smooth skin, did not dare to express 
his annoyance- His own hat was not new, so that he 
could not offer ic to her, and feeling that his anxiety 
was useless, he did not wish to express it, but put his 
hat under his arm with an abrupt motion which his 
companion observed. 

" That is a singidar idea," she said to him. " You 
seem to find the weather cloudy and the plain shady. 
It reminds me that I have nothing on my head ; but 
as I have not always been surrounded by luxuries, I 
know several ways of protecting it." 

As she said this, she tore from a bush a branch of 
wild vine, and, rolling it up, made herself a hat of 
leaves. 

"Now she looks like a Muse," thought Joseph, 
" and the boy disappears again." As they went 
through a village, he saw one of those shops where 
everything is sold, and hurrying into it before she 
could suspect his design, he came out with a little 
straw hat with a broad brim, turned up over the ears, 
such as are worn by the peasants in the Danube 
villages. 
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" If you begin by indulging in luxuries," she said, 
trying on this new head-dress, " remember that we 
may want bread towards the end of our journey." 

"Y b d dj pi q kl I 1! 

rathe 1 1 1 mj h d 11 p 
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in love with her did not ocmr to Consuelo. Chaste 
and simple women rarely have these suspicions, which 
coquettes,- on the contrary, feel upon all occasions, 
perhaps because of their efforts to produce the cause. 
Besides, it is rarely that a very young woman does not 
regard a man of her own age as a child. Consuelo 
was two years older than Haydn, who was so small and 
weakly that one would have scarcely thought him fif- 
teen. She knew that he was older, but she could 
hardly think that his imagination and his senses were 
already awakened by love. Nevertheless, she noticed 
an extraordinary emotion in him when, having paused 
to admire one of the tine views which occurred at 
every step in these lofty regions, she surprised Joseph 
looking at her with a sort of ecstasy. 

"What is the matter, friend Beppo?" she said 
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Joseph fell into a mournful silence, and they walked 
for a long while without his having courage to break 
it. The longer this silence grew, the more the young 
man became embarrassed by it ; he was afraid that 
she would guess his feelings. But he could think of 
nothing fitting to say to revive the conversation. At 
last, making a great effort, he said, — 

" Do you know what I have been thinking of very 
seriously?" 

"No, I cannot guess," repHed Consuelo, who 
during all this time had been taken up with her 
own thoughts, and had found nothing strange in this 
silence. 

" I was thinking as we came along that, if it dit! 
not bore you, you ought to teach me Italian. I began 
it with books last winter, but having no one to show 
me the pronunciation, I dare not speak a single word 
before you. However, I tinderstand what I read, and 
if you were good enough during our journey to make 
me shake off my false shame, and to correct me at 
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every syllable, it seems to me that my ear is musical 
enough for your labor not to be lost." 

" Oh, with all my heart ! " replied Consuelo. " I 
think that people should not lose one of the precious 
instants of life which might be employed in learning ; 
and as one learns one's self in teaching, it can only be 
good for US both to practise the proper pronunciation 
of the most musical of languages. Vou think me an 
Italian, and yet I am not, although I have very little 
accent in that language. But I only pronounce it 
really well in singing ; and when I wish to make you 
grasp the harmony of Italian sounds, I will sing the 
words which you find difficult. I am convinced that 
people pronounce badly only because they hear badly. 
If your ear perceives the distinctions completely, it will 
only be a matter of memory for you to repeat them." 

" Then it will be a lesson in Italian and in singing 
at the same time!" cried Joseph, "And a lesson 
which will last fifty leagues," he thought with delight. 
" Ah, long live art, the least dangerous and ungrate- 
ful of all loves ! " 

The lesson began at once, and Consuelo, who at 
first had some trouble not to laugh at every word 
which Joseph spoke in Italian, was soon astonished at 
the ease and accuracy with which he corrected him- 
self. Nevertheless, the young musician, who was 
eager to hear Consuelo's voice, and found that the 
occasion for it did not come quickly enough, created 
it by a little stratagem. He pretended to be em- 
ba/Tp^sed in giving the proper breadth and clearness 
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to the Italian " k" and sang a phrase of Leo in which 
the word "feliciti" was repeated several times. In- 
stantly Consuelo, without stopping and without being 
more out of breath than if she liad been seated at her 
clavichord, sang him the phrase several times. At 
this tone, so rich and so penetrating that no other in 
the world could at that time be compared to it, 
Joseph felt a chill run through him, and he rubbed 
his hands together with a convulsive movement and a 
passionate exclamation. 

"Now try it yourself," said Consuelo, without 
noticing his transport. 

Haydn tried the phrase, and sang it so well that 
his young professor clapped her hands. 

"Capital ! " she said, with a tone of frankness and 
goodness, " You learn quickly and have a magnif- 
icent voice." 

"Von may say what you like about that," replied 
Joseph, " but I feel that I can never say anything to 
you of yourself." 

"And why not? " asked Consuelo. 

But as she turned towards him, she saw that he 
had great tears in his eyes, and that he was still 
wringing his hands, making the joints crack like a 
playful child or an enthusiastic man, 

"Let us not sing any more," she said. "Here 
are some horsemen coming." 

"Ah, good heavens! Yes, be silent!" cried 
Joseph, quite beside himself. " Do not let them hear 
you ! Let no one but me see or hear you ! " 
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" Alas ! you are more fatigued than you are will- 
ing to admit," said Joseph ; "but our stage is near its 
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end, for I see the lights of a hamlet shining at the 
bottom of this gorge. Perhaps ion thnik thit I 
would not have strength to carry you, and )et if jou 

" My child," she replied smiling, " you are very 
proud of your sex. I beg you not to despise mine so 
much, and to believe that I have more strength than 
is left you to carry yourself. I am out of breath from 
having climbed this hill, that is all ; and if I am rest- 
ing, it is because I wish to sing." 

"Thank God!" cried Joseph; "sing there, then, 
at the foot of the cross. I will kneel — and yet, 
suppose it tires you more?" 

" It will not be long," said Consuelo, " but it is a 
fancy that I have to sing here a verse of a hymn 
which my mother used to make me sing with her, 
morning and night, in the country, when we found a 
chapel or a cross, planted like this at the meeting of 
four roads." 

Consuelo's idea was stiil more romantic than she 
cared to confess. As she thought of Albert, she 
recollected that almost supernatural faculty which he 
often had of hearing and seeing at a distance. She 
was firmly convinced that at this hour he must be 
thinking of her, and perhaps seeing her ; and believ- 
ing that she could assuage his sorrow by speaking to 
him across night and distance in a sympathetic song, 
she mounted upon the stones which secured the foot 
of the cross. Then, turning toward that part of the 
horizon behind which lay Reiseuburg, she poured out 
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profound and beneficent sleep in wliich his father, 
anxious, and rising early, had the happiness of find- 
ing him the next morning at daybreak. 

The hamlet, the lights of which they had seen in 
the darkness, was only a large farm where they were 
hospitably received. A family of good laborers was 
eating in the open air before the door, on a table of 
rough wood, at which room was made for them 
without difficulty as without haste. They asked them 
no questions and hardly looked at them. These 
honest fellows, wearied by a long and hot day of labor, 
were taking their repast in silence, giving themselves 
up to the placid enjoyment of simple and abundant 
food. Consuelo thought the supper delicious. Joseph 
forgot to eat, engaged as he was in looking at Con- 
suelo's pale and noble countenance amid the large, 
tanned faces of the peasants, gentle and stupid as 
those of the cattle cropping the grass beside them, 
and making hardly more noise with their jaws as they 
ruminated slowly. 

Each one retired silently when he felt satisfied, mak- 
ing a sign of the cross, and went off to sleep, leaving 
the mote robust to prolong the pleasures of the tabJe 
as long as they saw fit. The women who had been 
serving them sat down in their places, as soon as they 
had all risen, and began to sup with the children. 
More animated and more curious, they kept and 
questioned the two young travellers. Joseph assumed 
the task of narrating the stories which he had pre- 
pared to satisfy them, and departed but little from 
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the truth in substance by saying that he and his com- 
panion were poor wandering musicians. 

" What a ])ity that it is not Sunday I " said one of 
the youngest ; " you could play for us to dance." 

They looked a great deal at Consuelo, who 
appeared to them a very handsome boy, and who 
affected, to carry out his ro!e well, to look at them 
with bold and mischievous eyes. She had sighed for 
a moment, as she thought of the tranquillity of this 
patriarchal life from which her active and wander- 
ing profession separated her so widely. But when 
she noticed these poor women standing behind their 
husbands, serving them with respect and then gayiy 
eating what they left, some suckling little ones, others 
already slaves by instinct to their young boys, caring 
for them before thinking of their daughters or them- 
selves, she saw in these good farmers only subjects of 
hunger and necessity, — the males bound to the 
ground, servants of the plough and the cattle ; the 
women bound to the master, that is to say, ihe man, 
cloistered in the house, servants in perpetuity and 
condemned to ceaseless toil amid the sufferings and 
inconveniences of maternity. On one hand, the owner 
of the land, pressing or extorting from the laborer 
the profits of his arid labor, even to the extent of 
depriving him- of the necessaries of life ; on the other, 
avarice and fear spreading from the master to the 
tenant, and condemning the latter to govern his own 
family and his own life despotically and parsimoni- 
ously. Then this apparent serenity appeared to Con- 
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suelo only as the stupefaction of poverty or the torpor 
of fatigue, and she said to herself that it (vas better 
to be an artist or a Buhemian than a lord or a peas 
ant, since to the possession of land, as to that of a 
stalk of wheat, there attaches either unjust tyranny or 
dreary subjection to cupidity " Viva la liberta, ' she 
said to Joseph, to whom she was expressing her 
thciights in Italian, while the women were noisily 
Kashmg and putting asvay the dishes, and a feeble old 
crone n as turning her spinnmg wheel with the regu- 
larity of a marhine 

Joseph was surprised to find some of these peasants 
speaking German after a fashion He learned from 
them that the head of the family, whom he had seen 
dressed as a peasant, was of noble birth, and had pos 
sessed some fortune and education in his youth, but 
that, completelj ruined in the War of SuLcesaion, he 
had had no other mt-ans ot brinf,ing up his numerous 
family than by attaching himself as farmer to a neigh- 
boring abbey. This abbey extorted from him horri- 
bly, and he had just paid the " mitre tax ; " that is to 
say, the impost exacted by the imperial treasury at 
every change of abbot. This impost was always paid 
in reality by the vassals and tenants of ecclesiastical 
holdings, in addition to their rent and minor dues. 
The servants of the farm were serfs, and did not con- 
sider themselves more unfortunate than the master 
who employed them. The farmer of the revenue was 
a Jew, and, referred by the abbey which he tormented 
to the farmers whom he tormented still more, he had 
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that morning claimed and received a sum whicli was 
the savings of several years. Between the Catholic 
priests and the Israelitish extortioners the poor farmer 
did not know which to hate and dread the most. 

" You see, Joseph," said Consuelo to her companion, 
"did I not tell yoii that the only rich people in the 
world were we, who pay no tax on our voices, and 
work only when we please? " 

The hour for retiring having come, Consuelo felt 
so weary that she went to sleep on a bench at the 
door of the house, Joseph seized the opportunity to 
ask the farmer's wife for beds. 

" Beds, my child ! " said she smiting ; " if we can 
give you one it will be a great deal, and you will have 
to get along with it for both of you." 

This reply brought the biood to poor Joseph's 
cheeks. He looked at Consuelo, and seeing that she 
did not hear the dialogue, he mastered his emotion. 

" My comrade is very weary," he said, " and if you 
can give him a little bed, we will pay what you like. 
As for me, a corner in the barn or in the stable 
wij.1 be enough." 

" Well, if this child is ill, we will give him a bed in 
the common room for humanity's sake. Our three 
daughters will sleep together. But tel! your compan- 
ion to keep quiet, at least, and behave himself de- 
cently, or my husband and my son-in-law, who sleep 
in the same room, will bring him to reason." 

" I will answer for my comrade's gentleness and 
good behavior ; it remains to be seen whether he will 
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not prefer to sleep in the hay, rather than in a room 
where there are so many of you." 

The good Josepli was obUged to awake Signor Ber- 
toni, to suggest this arrangement to him. Consuelo 
did not object to it, as he had expected. She thought 
that since the young daughters of the house slept in 
the same room as the father and son-in-law, she would 
be safer there than anywhere else ; and having bidden 
Joseph good-night, she slipped behind the four brown 
woollen curtains which enclosed the bed assigned to 
her, where, hardly taking time to undress, she was 
soon sleeping soundly. 
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CHAPTER X. 



After a few hours of a sleep of exhaustion, how- 
ever, she was awakened by the incessant noise which 
went on about her. On one side, the old grand- 
mother, whose bed almost touched hers, kept cough- 
ing and wheezing in the sharpest and most exasperating 
tone ; on another, a young woman was suckling her 
baby, and singing to put it to sleep ; the snores of 
the men resembled roars ; another child — one of four 
in a bed — cried and quarrelled with his brothers; 
the women got up to quiet them, and made a stil! 
greater noise with their scolding and threats. The 
perpetual movement, the crying children, the dirt, 
the bad odor and the heat of the atmosphere, loaded 
with thick effluvia, became so disagreeable to Con- 
suelo that she could bear it no longer. She dressed 
noiselessly, and profiting by a moment when every 
one was asleep, slipped out of the house and sought 
for a nook in which to sleep till daylight. 

She fancied that she could sleep better in the open 
air. Having spent the night before in walking, she 
had not noticed the cold ; but besides that she was 
in a condition of exhaustion far different from the 
excitement of her departure, the climate of this ele- 
vated region was already much sharper than that of 
Reisenburg. She felt a chill come over her, and a 
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frightful feeling of discomfort caused her to fear that 
she could not bear a series of days of walking and 
sleepless nights, which began so disagreeably. It was 
in vain that she reproached herself with having be- 
come a " princess " amid the luxuries of castle hfe ; 
she would have given the rest of her days at that 
moment for an hour of good sleep. 

As she did not dare to go back to the house, how- 
ever, for fear of awakening and angering her hosts, 
she looked for the door of the barn, and finding tiie 
stable partly open, she felt her way in. A profound 
silence reigned there. Supposing the place deserted, 
she stretched herself out in a manger filled with hay, 
whose heat and healthy odor seemed to her delicious. 

She was beginning to doze, when she felt upon 
her brow a warm, moist breath which was withdrawn 
with a violent snort and a sort of stifled imprecation. 
When her first fright had passed off, she saw, by the 
light of dawn which was beginning to break, a long 
face with a pair of formidable horns above it ; it was 
a fine cow which had passed its head through the rack, 
and after smelling her with astonishment, had drawn 
back frightened. Consuclo curled herself up in a 
corner, so as not to interfere with it, and slept very 
tranciuilly. Her ear soon became accustomed to all 
the noises of the stable, to the clank of the chains in 
their rings, the lowing of the heifers and the nibbing 
of the horns against the manger bars. She did not 
awake when the milkmaids came in to !cad out the 
cows and milk them in the open air. The stable was 
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himself, seated on the opposite manger. 

"You gave me a fine fright, dear Signor Bertoni," 
said he. " ^Vhen the young girls told me that you 
were no longer in the room, and that they did not 
know what had become of you, I sought for you 
everywhere, and it was only when I despaired of find- 
ing you that I came back here where I had passed 
the night, and where I discovered you, to my great 
surprise. I went out in the darkness of the morning, 
and never thought of looking for you there opposite 
me, hidden in this straw and under the heads of these 
animals which might have wounded you. Really, 
signora, you are rash, and you do not think of tlie 
dangers of all sorts which you incur." 

"What dangers, my dear Beppo?"said Consuelo, 
smiling and holding out her hand to him. " These 
good cows are not very ferocious beasts, and I fright- 
ened them more than they could have hurt me." 

" But, signora," said Joseph, lowering his voice, 
"you come in the middle of the night to take refuge 
in the first place which comes to hand. Other men 
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darkness; but this shame only increased her conri- 
dence in the good young man and her friendship for 
him. 

"Joseph," she said, "you see that in my impru- 
dences heaven never abandons me, since it led me 
near you. It is heaven which caused me to meet you 
yesterday morning beside the fountain where you gave 
me your bread, tmst and friendship ; it is heaven 
again which placed my tlioughtless slumbers last night 
beneath your brotherly care." 

She told him laughingly of the uncomfortable night 
which she had spent in the common room with the 
noisy family of the farm, and how happy and tranrpiil 
she had felt among the cows. 

"Then it is true," said Joseph, " that cattle have a 
more agreeable dwelling-place and more elegant man- 
ners than the men who care for them." 

" That was what I thought as I was going to sleep 
in this manger. The cows neither frightened nor dis- 
gusted me, and I was reproaching myself for having 
contracted such aristocratic habits that the society of 
my fellow-men and contact with their poverty had be- 
come unbearable to me. What is the cause of that, 
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Joseph ? One who was bom in poverty ought not, 
when she is reduced to it again, to feel this disdainful 
repugnance to which I yielded. And when the heart 
has not become vitiated in the atmosphere of riches, 
why does one remain fastidious in one's tastes, as I was 
last night when I fled from the nauseous heat and the 
noisy confusion of this poor human brood? " 

" It is because cleanliness, pure air and domestic 
order are no doubt legitimate and imperative needs for 
all choice organizations," replied Joseph. " Whoever 
is born an artist has a feeling for the beautiful and 
the good and an antipathy to what is coarse and ugly. 
And poverty is ugly ! I too am a peasant, and my 
parents gave me birth beneath a thatch ; but they 
were artists, and our house, though poor and small, 
was clean and orderly. It is true that our poverty 
bordered on ease, while excessive privation may per- 
haps destroy even a wish for better things." 

" Poor people ! " said Consuelo. " If I were rich, 
I would build them a house at once, and if I were a 
queen, I would remove the taxes, the monks and the 
Jews who are eating them up." 

" If you were rich you would not think of it, and if 
you had been born a queen, you would not wish to do 
it. So wags the world ! " 

"The world wags very ill, then ! " 

" Abs, yes ! and without music, which transports 
the soul into an ideal world, one would have to kill 
himself when he was conscious of what happened in 
this one." 
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" Killing one's self is very convenient, but it docs 
good to no one but one's self, Joseph. One should 
become rich and remain humane," 

" And as that is hardly possible, all the poor ought 
at least to be artists." 

" That is not a bad idea, Joseph. If all the unfor- 
tunate had a feeling and love for art, to lend poetry 
to suffering and beautify poverty, there would no 
longer be either dirt, or discouragement, or indifference 
to one's self, and then the rich would not dare to despise 
and trample on the poor so much. Artists are always 
a little respected." 

"I never thought of that before," replied Haydn. 
" Then art niay have a serious object, very usefiil to 

" Had you always thought that it was only an 
amusement ? " 

" No, but a disease, a passion, a storm which rages 
in the heart, a fever which bums within us and which 
we communicate to others. If you know what it is, 
tell me." 

" I will tell yon when I understand clearly what it is 
myself; but it is something great, never doubt that, 
Joseph. Come, let us start, and do not forget the 
violin, your only property, friend Beppo, and the 
source of your future wealth." 

They began by making their little provision for the 
breakfast which they intended to eat upon the grass 
in some romantic spot. But when Joseph drew out 
his purse and wished to pay, the farmer's wife refused 
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without affectation, but firmly. In spite of Consuelo's 
urgence, she would not accept an)^!iing, and slie even 
watched her young guests so that they could not make 
the smallest present to the children. 

" Recollect," she said at last, with a little haughti- 
ness, to Joseph, who was insisting, " that my husband 
is of noble birth, and be sure that poverty has not 
degraded him so much as to cause him to sell hospi- 
tahty." 

"That feeling seems to me a httle exaggerated," 
said Joseph to his companion when they were iijion 
the road. " There is more pride than charity in it." 

" I prefer to see only the charity," said Consuelo, 
" and ray heart is filled with shame and repentance 
when I think that I could not bear the discomfort of 
this house which did not fear to be sullied and over- 
burdened by the presence of the vagabond that I per- 
sonate. Ah, wretched delicacy ! foolish daintiness of 
the spoiled children of this world ! Vou are a disease, 
since you are healthful for some only to the detriment 
of others." 

" For such a great artist as you are, I think you too 
sensitive to the affairs of this common world," said 
Joseph. " It seems to me that an artist needs a 
little more indifference and unconcern for all that does 
not relate to his profession. They said in the inn at 
Klataii, where I heard them talking about you and 
the Castle of the Giants, that Count Albert of Rudo!- 
stadt was a great philosopher, with all his eccentrici- 
ties. You have felt, signora, that one cannot be at 
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once an artist and a philosopher ; that is why you 
took to flight. So do not be troubled any more for 
human misfortunes, and let us go on with our yester- 
day's lesson." 

" With all my heart, Beppo ; but you must first 
know that Count Albert, philosopher as he is, is a 
greater artist than we," 

"Really? Then he lacks nothing to be loved," 
saiii Joseph with a sigh. 

" Nothing in my eyes but to be poor and of humbie 
birth," replied Consuelo. 

Gently led on by the attention with which Joseph 
listened, stimulated by other simple questions which 
he timidly asked her, she abandoned herself to the 
pleasure of talking to him for some time about her 
betrothed. Each reply entailed an explanation, and 
by degrees she toEd him minutely all the peculiarities 
of the affection which Albert had inspired in her. 
Perhaps this absolute confidence in a young man 
whom she had only known since the day before would 
have been unseemly in any other situation. It is cer- 
tain that their strange position alone could have created 
it. Be that as it may, Consuelo yielded to an irre- 
sistible need of herself remembering and of confiding 
to a friendly heart the virtues of her betrothed ; and 
as slie spoke, she felt, with the same satisfaction which 
one feels when trying one's strength after a severe 
illness, that she loved Albert more than she had be- 
lieved when she promised him to strive to love him 
alone. She allowed her imagination to glow without 
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any anxiety ; and all that was beautiful, great and 
noble in his character appeared to her in a more bril- 
liant light when she no longer felt the fear of taking 
b 1 ly H p d d 1 

If f h d 1 1 y H h f 

b f h fl gf m d m 
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might seem, brought about the best rtsults. They 
enabled Joseph to understand how seriously Consuelo's 
heart was occupied, and the vague hopes which he 
might involuntarily have conceived vanished like 
dreams, the very recollection of which he endeavored 
to drive away. After one or two hours of silence 
which succeeded this animated conversation, he took 
the firm resolution of no longer seeing in her either a 
beautiful siren or a dangerous and problematic com- 
rade, but a great artist and a noble woman, whose 
counsel and friendship might exert a happy influence 
over his whole life. 

Partly to reply to her confidence, and partly to 
erect a double barrier against his own desires, he 
opened his heart to her, and told her how he too was 
engaged, and, in a sense, betrothed. His heart- 
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He told all this with a melancholj which he could 
not overcome, as he thought of the difference betwuen 
his real position and the intoxicating dreams which he 
had to renounce. Consuelo regarded this sadness as 
a sign of a profound and invincible love for Keller's 
daughter. He did not dare to undeceive her, and 
her esteem and her entire confidence in Bepixi's hon- 
esty a d p y 1 P P 1> 
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forced them to seek a shelter, they would take refuge 
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where they could, sometimes in the cabin of some serf, 
sometimes in the barns of some castle. They care- 
fully avoided inns, where they could easily have found 
lodging, from fear of dangerous encounters, vulgar 
language and noisy scenes. 

One evening, driven by the storm, they entered the 
hut of a goatherd, who showed his hospitality by 
merely yawning and pointing towards his fold, as he 

" Go into the hay." 

Consuelo slipped into a dark comer, as was her cus- 
tom, and Joseph was going to take his place at a dis- 
tance in another corner, when he stumbled over the 
legs of a sleeping man, who abused him roundly. 
Other curses replied to the sleeper's oath, and Joseph, 
frightened by this company, drew close to Consuelo 
and took her arm, to be sure that no one would get 
between them. Their first thought was to go out, but 
the rain was beating noisily on the roof of the hut, 
and every one had gone to sleep again. 

" Let us remain here," said Joseph in a whisper, 
" until the rain has ceased. You may sleep without 
fear ; I will stay beside you, and not close my eyes. 
No one can suspect that there is a woman here. As 
soon as the weather becomes endurable, I will wake 
you and we will slip out." 

Consuelo was not greatly reassured ; but there was 
more danger in going out than in staying. The goat- 
herd and his guests would certainly remark this fear 
of remaining with them ; they would have suspicions 
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either of Consuelo's disguise or the money which they 
might suppose our travellers had, and if these men 
were capable of evil intentions, they would follow them 
into the country to attack them. Consuelo, having 
made all these reflections, kept quiet, but she slipped 
her arm within Joseph's, from a very natural feeling 
of fright, and from a well-founded confidence in his 

When the rain stopped, as neither of them had 
slept, they were getting ready to leave, when they 
heard their unknown companions stirring. The men 
arose and conversed in a strange jargon. After 
taking up their heavy bundles, which they placed 
upon their backs, they went out, exchanging some 
words ill German with the goatherd which caused 
Joseph to believe that they were smuggling, and that 
their host was in their confidence. It was hardly 
midnight, the moon was rising, and by the light of a 
ray which fell obliquely through the open door, Con- 
suelo saw the glitter of their arms, which they were 
occupied in concealing beneath their cloaks. At the 
same time she satisfied herself that there was no one 
else in the hut, and that the goatherd himself had left 
her alone with Haydn ; for he went with the smugglers, 
to guide them through the mountain- paths, and show 
them a passage to the frontier which he said that he 
alone knew. 

" If you deceive us, I will blow out your brains at 
the first suspicion," said one of these men, with an 
energetic and grave face. 
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These were the last words which Consuelo heard. 
Their measured tramping sounded on the gravel for some 
moments. The noise of a neighboring brook, swelled 
by the rain, drowned that of their steps, which died 
away in the distance. 

"We were wrong to fear them," said Joseph, 
without, however, releasing Consuelo's arm, wliich he 
was still pressing against his breast. "They are 
people who dread prying eyes more than we." 

" And for that very reason I think we ran some 
danger," replied Consuelo. " WJien you stumbled 
over them in the dark, yon did well not to reply to 
their curses ; tlicy took you for one of themselves, 
othenvise they might have feared us as spies, and 
.s noth- 
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of withdrawing to the other end of the Jiiit to show liis 
respect for her, as he was accustomed to do, seeing 
that she did not think of moving away from him, he 
remained seated by her side ; and the throbbing of 
his heart became so violent that Consuelo could have 
heard it if she had not been asleep. Everything 
excited hira, the melancholy sound of the brook, the 
sighing of the wind in the fir-trees and the rays of 
the moon, which entered through a crack in the roof, 
ind fimtjy lUummed Consutio s pale face, framed m it-i 
1 hck hair , that something, m short, I know not 
whit, terrible and sav^ge, which passes from extemil 
niture mto the hewt of man whtn 1 fe is w Id abo it 
hira He WIS beginning to became calm and to ga 
to sleep when he felt hands tipon his breast He 
boun led upon the litter, and seized in his arms a 
little kid which had knek dow n by him to w arm itself 
m his bobom He caressed it, an \ without knowing 
why cohered it with tenrs anl kisses At last di) 
broke, anl seeing Consitljs noble brow and htt 
graie, pire ftattires, he was ashame 1 of hia torments 
He went out to bathe his face and hair in the icy 
water of the torrent He seemed to wish to pirify 
himself from the guilty thoughts whi(-h hal fired his 

Consuelo soon came to jom him an 1 to make tlie 
same ablution to drive away the heaMness of ''I'-Lp 
and to accustom herself bra\eh to the morning air 
She WIS astombhed to see Haydn so discomposed 
an ! sad 
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"Oh, reallj, fnend Beppo, saiJ she, ")nu do 
not bear fj.tigue and emotion so ^vell is 1, \ou are 
IS. pile ab those little flowers which seem to wnp 
on the surface of the water " 

" Anil }ou are as fresh as those beautiful wild roses 
\ihich seem to lau^h upon its banks," replied Joacp'i 
" I believe that I can bear fatigue, in spite of my 
pile face, but emotion, signora, it is true thit I cin 
hir ily bear that " 

He was ^ad during the whole mormnj, and wh(.n 
they stopped to ejt their bread ind nuts in a fini,, 
sloping meidoH, she teased him with such mgemous 
questions to make him confess the reason of his 
gloominess, that he could not help making a rr])ly 
expressive of great dissatisfaction w ith himself and 
his own destmy. 

" Well, since you wish to know," said he, " I w-as 
thinking that I am very unfortunate ; for I am every 
day approaching nearer to Vienna, where my destiny 
is engaged, although my heart is not. I do not love 
ray betrothed ; I feel that I never shall love her, and 
yet I have promised, and I shall keep my word." 

"Can it be possible?" said Consuclo surprised. 
" In that case, my poor Beppo, our destinies, which I 
supposed alike in many respects, are entirely op- 
posed ; for you are hastening towards a betrothed 
whom you do not love, while I am flying from one 
whom I love. Strange fortune ! which gives to some 
that which they dread, to snatch from others that 
which they hold dear." 
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She pressed his hand affectionately as she said tliis, 
and Joseph saw clearly tliat tliis reply was not 
prompted by a suspicion of his boldness and a 
desire to give him a lesson. But the lesson was not 
the less efficacious. She pitied his misfortune and 
grieved for it with him, while she showed him by a 
cry from her heart, deep and sincere, that she loved 
another without distraction and without faltering. 

It was Joseph's last foily in regard to her. He 
took his violin, and scraping it vigorously, forgot this 
stormy night. When they had set off again he had 
completely forsworn an impossible love, and the 
events which followed caused him to feel only the 
strength of devotion and friendship. When Consuelo 
saw a cloud pass over his brow, and endeavored to 
drive it away by her kind words, he replied, — 

" Do not be disturbed about me. If I am con- 
demned not to have love for my wife, at least I shall 
have friendship for her, and friendship can console 
one for love better than you imagine." 
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CHAPTER XI, 



Havdn never had cause to regret this journey and 
the sufferings which he had to endure, for during it 
were given the best lessons in Italian and the best 
ideas about music which he had ever received in his 
life. During the long rests which they took on fine 
days beneath the lonely shades of the Boehmerwitld, 
our young artists revealed to each other all the intel- 
ligence and genius which they possessed. Although 
Joseph Haydn had a fine voice, and knew how to use 
it effectively as a chorister, and although he played 
agreeably upon the violin and several other instruments, 
he soon understood, when he heard Consuelo sing, that 
she was infinitely superior to him as a virtuoso, and 
could make an accomplished singer of him without 
Porpora's aid. But Haydn's ambition and his powers 
were not restricted to this branch of the art, and Con- 
suelo, seeing him so little advanced in practice, while 
in theory he expressed such lofty and wholesome 
ideas, said to him with a smile one day, — 

" I do not know whether I am doing well in inter- 
esting you in the study of singing, for if you become 
devoted to the profession of a singer you may, per- 
haps, sacrifice higher faculties which you possess. 
Let me look at your compositions. In spite of my 
long and severe study of cotrnterpoint with so great a 
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master as Porpori what I have learned onlj helps me 
to understand the creations of genms, ani I sh uH 
not have the time even if I had the boldness to 
compose works of much iiniortance But if jou 
have creative genms jou ought to follow that path, 
and to consi kr sinf, ng and the study of instruments 
only as subsi liarj means 

Since Haydn had met Consuelo, it is true that he 
had no longer thought of an} thing b t beroraing a 
singer. To accompany her or to li\e near her, to 
meet her everv ihtre in her nomadic hft such had 
been his dream for some davs He hesitated there 
fore, to show her his last manuscnpt although he hod 
it with him an I had finished < omposing it on hit. way 
to Pilsen. He felt equal fear of appearing common 
place to her in this branch of art and of exhibiting 
to her a talent whuh might induce her to combat 
his desire to beromt a singer 

He yielded however and half willing half unwill 
ing, allowed the m)stenous. score to be taken from 
him. It was a little piano sonata which he intended 
for his young pupils Consuelo began byreaimg it 
with here>es, and Joseph was amazed to see her grasp 
it as perfectly by simply readmg it as if she had 
heard it performed Then she made him try differ 
ent passages upon his \iohn and sang hersell those 
which were possible for the voice I do not know 
whether Consuelo divined from this spark the future 
composer of the ' Creation an J so manj other im 
mortal works but it is certain that she foresaw a ^oort 
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master, and she said to him, as she handed him back 
his manuscript, — 

"Courage, Beppo ! You are a distinguished artist, 
and you can be a great composer if you will work. 
You have ideas, that is certain. With ideas and 
knowledge, one can accomplish much. So acquire 
knowledge, and let us triumph over Porpora's ill- 
humor ; he is the master that yoy need. But think 
no more of the footlights ; your place is elsewhere, 
and yonr commander's staff is your pen. You ought 
not to obey, but to direct. When one can be the 
soul of a work, how can he think of taking his place 
among the machines? Come, my budding maestro, 
give up studying trills and cadenzas with your throat. 
Learn where to place them, and not how to make 
them ; that concerns your very humble servant and 
subordinate, who bespeaks the first part which you 
write for a mezzo-soprano." 

"O Consuelo de mi alma! "cried Joseph, trans- 
ported with joy and hope ; " to write for you, to be 
understood and interpreted by you ! What glory, 
what ambitions, you suggest ! But no, it is a dream — 
madness i Teach me to sing. I would rather devote 
myself to rendering, according to your heart and in- 
telligence, the ideas of others, than place upon your 
divine lips accents unworthy of you." 

"Come, come," said Consuelo, "a truce to cere- 
mony ! Try to improvise, sometimes on your violin, 
sometimes with your voice. It is thus that the soul 
comes to the lips and the fingers. I shall know 
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whether you have the divine afflatus or are only a 
clever scholar filled with reminiscences." 

Haydn obeyed her. She remarked with pleasure 
that he was not Searned, and that there were the fresh- 
ness and simplicity of youth in his tirst ideas. She 
encouraged him more and more, and never thereafter 
would teach him to sing, except to shoiv him, as she 
said, the proper method of employing the voice. 
After that they amused themselves singing together 
little Italian duets which she taught him, and which 
he learned by heart. 

" If our money gives out before the end of our 
journey," she said to him, " we shall have to sing in 
the streets. Besides, the police might put our talents 
to the test, if it takes us for wandering cut-purses, as so 
many are who dishonor the profession — the wretches ! 
So let us be ready for any event. My voice can pass 
for that of a young boy before breaking, if I use the 
contralto range altogether. And you must learn to 
accompany me on the violin in a few songs. You will 
see that it is not a bad study. These popular airs are 
full of life and original feeling ; and as for my old 
Spanish airs, they are pure genius, virgin gold. Profit 
by them, maestro; ideas beget ideas." 

These studies were delicious for Haydn. It is 
there, perhaps, that he found the ifleas of those child- 
ish and dainty compositions which he made in later 
years for the marionettes of the little Esterhazy 
princes, Consuelo displayed such gayety and grace, 
such animation and cleverness, in these lessons, that 
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the good young man, recalled to the sprightliness 
and careless happiness of youth, forgot his thoughts 
of love, his privations and his anxieties, and wished 
that this wandering education might never end. 

We will not pretend to give the details of Consuelo's 
journey with Haydn. Unfamiliar with the paths of 
the Boehmerwald, we should perhaps give inexact 
directions if we were to follow their footsteps from 
the confused recollections which have been transmitted 
to us. It is enough to say that the first half of the 
journey was more agreeable than painful, up to the 
time of an event which we cannot help narrating. 

They had followed the west bank of the Moldau 
from its source, because that had seemed to them the 
less frequented and the more picturesque. They 
therefore descended for a whole day the rocky gorge 
which stretches down in the same direction as the 
Danube ; but when they had got as far as Schenau, 
seeinii the mountains sinkin" into the plain, they re- 
grett d h 1 y 1 d f 1 owed the other bank of 

the d ly the other spur of the 

chain h h h d y owards Bavaria. These 

wood dm li ff rd more natural shelters 

and p q tu h n the valleys of Bohemia, 

In the rests which they took during the day in the 
forests, they amused themselves by catching little 
birds with bird-lime and nooses ; and when, after 
their siesta, they found their snares filled with this 
small game, they cooked it with dead branches, and 
made repasts in the open air which seemed to them 
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sumptuous. They spared only nightingales, on the 
ground that these musical birds were their fellows. 

Our poor children were looking for a ford, and find- 
ing none ; the river was rapid, deep and swelled by 
the rain of ihe preceding days. They came at last to 
a landing where was moored a little skiff, kept by a 
lad. They hesitated to approach it, as they saw 
several people go up to it before them, and bargain for 
a passage. These men separated after bidding each 
other farewell. Three prepared to follow the west 
bank of the Moldau, while two others got into the 
boat. This circumstance decided Consuelo. 

" On the right or on the left we shall meet some- 
body," she said to Joseph. " We may as well go 
across, as that was our intention." 

Haydn hesitated still, and insisted that these people 
had evil looks, spoke loud and had brutal manners ; 
when one of them, who seemed to wish to give the 
lie to this unfavorable opinion, stopped the boatman, 
and speaking to Consuelo, said in German, as he 
motioned to her good-naturedly, — 

" Here, my child, come on ! The boat is not 
heavily loaded, and you can cross with us, if you 

" Thank you, sir," replied Haydn ; " we will profit 
by your permission." 

"Come, my children," returned the one who had 
already spoken, and whom his companion called 
Mayer, *' come, jump aboard ! " 

Joseph was hardly seated in the boat when he 
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noticed that the two strangers were looking alter- 
nately at himself and Consuelo with much attention 
and curiosity. Still, Herr Mayer's face expressed only 
gentleness and gayety ; his voice was agreeable, his ■ 
manners polite, and Consuelo took confidence from 
his grizzled hair and fatherly look. 

"You ate a musician, my boy?" he said to her 
after a little. 

"At your service, my good gentlemen," replied 
Joseph, 

"You, too?" said Herr Mayer to Joseph; then, 
pointing to Consuelo, he added, " your brother, no 
doubt?" 

" No, sir, he is my friend," said Joseph ; " we are 
not of the same nation, and he understands very little 
German." 

" Of what country is he? " continued Herr Mayer, 
still looking at Consuelo. 

" Italy, sir," replied Haydn. 

"Venetian, Genoese, Roman, Neapolitan or Cala- 
brian?" asked Herr Mayer, articulating each of these 
denominations in tlie dialect which belongs to it, with 
admirable facility. 

" Oh, sir, I see that you can talk to all sorts of 
Italians," replied Consuelo at last, fearing to attract 
attention by a prolonged silence ; "I am from 
Venice." 

"Ah, it is a fine country!" replied Herr Mayer, 
immediately using the dialect which was familiar to 
Consuelo. " Is it a long time since you left it? " 
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" Only six months." 

"And you go about the country playing the 

" No, he accompanies me," said Coiisucio, pointing 
to Haydn ; " I sing." 

" And you cannot play any instrument, either haut- 
boy, flute or tambourine ? " 

" No, I have no need of it." 

"But if you area good musician, you could easily 
leam, could you not? " 

"Oh, certainly, if necessary." 

" But you do not care to? " 

" No, I prefer to sing." 

" And you are right. Still, you will be forced to 
come to that, or to change your profession, at least 
for a certain time." 

"Why so, sir?" 

" Because your voice will soon change, if it has not 
begun already. How old are you? Fourteen, fif- 
teen at most?" 

" About that." 

" Well, within a year you will sing like a little 
frog, and it is not certain that you will become a 
nightingale again. It is a doubtful matter for boys, 
this passing from childhood to youth. Sometimes 
when the beard comes, the voice goes. In your 
place, I should learn to play the fife ; one can always 
make a living with that," 

" I will see about it, when that happens." 

"And you, my good fellow," said Herr Mayer, 
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Speaking to Joseph in German, "can you only play 
the viohn?" 

"Pardon me, sir," replied J ph g ng nfi 
dence in his turn when he saw t! tl g d M y 
did not cause Consuelo any emb m t I pi y a 

httle on several instruments," 

" Which, for instance ? " 

"The piano, the harp, the flute — a little of every- 
thing when I find an occasion to learn it." 

" With such talents, you are very wrong to 
wander about as you do ; it is a hard life. I see 
that your companion, who is even younger and 
more delicate than you, is almost worn out, for he 
hmps." 

"Did you notice that?" said Joseph, who had 
noticed it but too well himself, although his compan- 
ion would not admit how swollen and painful her feet 
were. 

" I saw him dragging himself painfully to the 
boat," replied Mayer. 

" Ah ! what would you have, sir? " said Haydn, con- 
cealing his sorrow under an air of philosophical indif- 
ference ; " one is not bom to take his ease, and when 
he must suffer, he suffers." 

" But when he could live more happily and 
honestly by settling down? I do not like to see intel- 
ligent and gentle children as you seem to be plying 
the trade of vagabonds. Believe a good man who has 
children himself, and who probably will never see 
you again, my little friends. Vou will kill and cot- 
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rupt yourselves in a life of adventures. Remember 
what I have told you." 

" Thank you for your good advice, sir," said Con- 
suelo with an affectionate smile- "p^rhap- we may 
P b 
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Consuelo and Joseph entered a path which led 
towards the mountains, while the two strangers fol- 
lowed the level bank of the river in the same direc- 
tion. 

" This Herr Mayer seems an honest man," said 
Consuelo, turning about for the last time upon an 
eminence as she lost sight of him ; " I am sure that he 
is a good father of a family," 

"He is curious and talkative," said Joseph, "and I 
am very glad to have rid you of his questions." 

" He is fond of talking, like all persons who have 
travelled much. He is a cosmopolitan, I should 
judge, from the facility with which he pronounces 
various dialects. Of what country can he be? " 

" He has a Saxon accent, although he speaks Low- 
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Austrian well. 1 think he is from the North of Ger- 
many, — a Prussian, perhaps." 

" So much the worse ; I do not like Prussians, and 
King Frederick less than all his nation, from what I 
heard about him at the Castle of the Giants." 

" In that case, you will please at Vienna ; that 
warrior- and -philosopher king has no partisans at court 
or in the city." 

Conversing in this way, they reached the thick 
woods, and followed paths which were sometimes 
lost among the firs, and sometimes skirted an am- 
phitheatre of rugged mountains. Consuelo thouglit 
these Hyrcinio-Carpathian mountains more agreeable 
than sublime ; having crossed the Alps many times, 
she did not feel the same delight as Joseph, who had 
never seen such majestic peaks. The impressions of 
the latter, therefore, produced enthusiasm in him, 
while his companion felt more inclined to reverie. 
Moreover, Consuelo was extremely fatigued that day, 
and was making great efforts to conceal it, that she 
might not distress Joseph, who was only too much 
distressed already. 

They slept for several hours, and after their repast 
and some music, set forth again at sunset. But soon 
Consuelo, though she had bathed her tender feet for 
a long time in the crystal waters of a spring, after the 
manner of idyllic heroines, felt her heels wounded by 
the stones, and was compelled to confess that she 
could not accomplish her nightly journey. Unfortu- 
nately the country was altogether deserted in that 
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at the same time they heard the click of a pistol lock. 
" Be off, or I will blow your brains out ! " 

"We are not very dangerous," replied Joseph, 
without being disconcerted. " See ! we are two chil- 
dren, and we only ask for information." 

"Hillo!" cried another voice, which Consuelo 
immediately recognized as the honest Herr Mayer's ; 
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" they are my two little scamps of this morning ; I 
recognize the accent of the eldest. Are you there, 
too, gondolier?" he added in Venetian, addressing 
Consuelo. 

"This is I," she replied in the same dialect. "We 
are lost, and ask you, good sir, where we can find a 
palace or a stable in which to take refuge. Tell us, 
if you know." 

"Why, my poor children," returned Herr Mayer, 
" you are at least two miles from any kind of dwelling. 
You will not find even a kennel in these mountains. 
But I will take pity on you ; get into my carriage ; I 
can give you two seats without crowding. Come, no 
ceremony, get in ! " 

"You are a thousand times too kind, sir," said 
Consuelo, touched by the good man's hospitality ; 
" but you are going towards the north, and we 
towards Austria." 

" No, I am going towards the west. In an hour 
at most I will set you down at Biberek. You can 
spend the night there, and to-morrow you can get 
into Austria. It will even shorten your road. Come, 
make up your minds, if yon do not enjoy getting wet 
and keeping us waiting." 

" Well, courage and confidence ! " whispered Con- 
suelo to Joseph, and they got into tiie carriage. 

They noticed that there were three persons in it, — 
two on the front seat, one of whom drove ; the other, 
who was Herr Meyer, behind. Consuelo took one 
comer, and Joseph the middle. The carriage was a 
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six-seated chaise, strong and roomy. The large, pow- 
erful horse, whipped up by a vigorous hand, resumed 
his trot and jangled the bells on his collar as he shook 
his head impatiently. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



" What did I tell you ? " cried Herr Mayer, re- 
suming the conversation where he had left off in the 
morning ; " is there a more uncomfortable and trying 
trade than yours? When the sun shines, it all seems 
beautiful ; but the sun does not always shine, and your 
destiny is as changeful as the weather." 

"What destiny is there which is not changeful and 
uncertain?" said Consuelo. "When the sky is 
stormy, Providence places kindly souls upon one's 
road ; it is certainly not at this moment that we are 
inclined to find fault with it," 

" Vou have a ready wit, my young friend," replied 
Mayer. " You are from a country where every one 
has that. But believe me, neither your wit nor your 
fine voice will prevent your dying of hunger in these 
dreary Austrian provinces. In your place, I should 
go and seek my fortune in a rich and civilized 
couniry, under the protection of a great prince." 

"What country?" said Consuelo, surprised at this 
hint. 

" Oh, I don't know ; there are several." 

" But is not the Queen of Hungary a great 
princess?" said Haydn. "Is one not equally well 
protected in her dominions?" 

"Yes, no doubt," replied Mayer; "but do you 
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not know that Her Majesty Maria Theresa detests 
music, and strollers still more, and that you will be 
driven out of Vienna if you appear in the streete as 
troubadours, such as you are now? " 

At that moment Consuelo saw, a little way off, at 
the bottom of the dark declivity beneath the road, 
the lights which she had perceived, and she informed 
Joseph of her observations. He immediately ex- 
pressed to Herr Mayer their desire to get out, and 
seek this resting-place, nearer than the town of 
Biberek. 

"Those?" replied Herr Mayer; "you take those 
for lights? They are lights, indeed, but they illumine 
no other resting-places than dangerous swamps where 
many a traveller has been lost and swallowed up. 
Have you never seen will-o'-the-wisps?" 

" Often, on the lagoons of Venice," said Consuelo, 
"and also on the little lakes of Bohemia." 

" Well, my children, those lights which you see are 
nothing else." 

Herr Mayer continued to speak for a long while to 
our young friends about the necessity for settling 
down, and about the few resources which they would 
find at Vienna, without, however, designating the 
place to which he would advise their going. At first, 
Joseph was struck by his persistency, and feared that 
he had discovered the sex of his companion ; but the 
frankness with which he spoke to her, as if to a boy 
(going so far as to tcil her that she would do better 
to embrace a military career when she was old 
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enough, than to wander about the highways), reas- 
sured him on this point, and he decided that the 
good Mayer was one of those weak-minded people 
with fixed ideas, who repeat throughout the whole day ' 
the first thought which comes into their heads on 
awaking, Consuelo, on her part, took him for a 
schoolmaster or a Protestant minister, who thought 
of nothing but education, good morals and pros- 
eiytism. 

An liour later, when they arrived at Biberek, the 
night was so dark that they could see absolutely 
nothing. The chaise drew up in the courtyard of 
an inn, and Herr Mayer was immediately joined by 
two men, who drew him aside to speak to him. 
When they entered the kitchen, where Consuelo and 
Joseph were drying and warming themselves before 
the fire, Joseph recognized in these two men the same 
who had parted from Herr Mayer at the crossing of the 
Moldau, when he passed over it, leaving them upon 
the left bank. One of them was one-eyed, and the 
other, though he had both eyes, was of a hardly 
more agreeable countenance. The one who had 
crossed the river with Herr Mayer, and whom our 
two young travellers had found in the carriage, came 
in and joined them, but the fourth did not appear. 
They spoke to each other in a tongue which was 
unintelligible even to Consuelo, who knew so many, 
Herr Mayer appeared to exercise a certain authority 
over them, or at least to influence their decisions, for 
after a somewhat animated discussion in an under- 
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tone, they al! retired, except the one whom Coiistielo, 
in designating him to Joseph, had called "'ITie Silent 
Man," and who had never left Herr Mayer. 

Haydn was preparing to have his own and his 
companion's frugal supper served on one end of the 
kitchen table, when Herr Mayer, coming back to 
them, invited them to share his repast, and insisted 
with so much good nature that they did not dare to 
refuse. He took them into the dining-room, where 
they found a veritable feast ; at least it appeared such 
to two poor children who Jiad been deprived of every 
comfort of the kind during five days of a somewhat 
trying journey. Nevertheless, Consuelo partook but 
moderately ; the good cheer which Herr Mayer 
made, the zeal with which the servants appeared to 
serve him, and the quantity of wine which he and his 
silent companion absorbed forced her to lower some- 
what the high opinion which she had formed of the 
ascetic virtues of her amphitryon. She was especially 
disgusted at the desire which he showed to make 
Joseph and even herself drink more than they re- 
quired, and the very vulgar playfulness with which he 
prevented their putting water in their wine, Siie saw 
with still greater uneasiness that, either from thought- 
lessness or from a desire to repair his strength, Joseph 
was yielding, and was beginning to become more 
communicative and animated than she liked. Finally 
she became a little irritated when she found her com- 
panion insensible to the nudges which she gave him 
to stop his frequent libations, and said, as she drew 
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away his glass just as Herr Mayer was about to fill it 

" No, sir, no ! permit us not to imitate you ; it is not 
fitting for us," 

"You are droll musicians ! " cried Mayer, with his 
frank and careless air ; " musicians who do not drink ! 
You are the first of the class I ever met." 

"And you, sir, are you a musician? " asked Joseph, 
" I would wager that you are. May the devil fly away 
with me if you are not the chapel-master of some Saxon 
principality ! " 

"Perhaps," replied Mayer with a smile ; " and that 
is why I take an interest in you, my children." 

"If you are a master, air," returned Consuelo, 
" there is too great a distance between your talent and 
that of poor street-singers like us for us to interest you 
greatly." 

"There are street-singers who have mote talent 
than people think," said Mayer, "and there are very 
great musicians, even chapel- masters of the greatest 
sovereigns in the world, who began by singing in the 
streets. Suppose I were to tell you that this morning, 
between nine and ten o'clock, up in the mountains on 
the left bank of the Moldau, I heard two charming 
voices singing a pretty Italian duet with an agreeable 
and even learned accompaniment upon the violin? 
Well, that happened to me while I was breakfasting 
upon a hillside, with my friends. And yet when I 
saw the musicians who had charmed me going down 
the hill, I was surprised to find them two poor children ; 
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one dressed like a little peasant, the other genteel, 
simple, but apparently not very rich. Do not be 
ashamed or surprised at the friendship which I show 
you, my little friends, and do me the kindness to 
drink to the Muses, our common and divine patron- 
esses." 

" Sir, maestro ! " cried Joseph, joyous and quite 
won over, " I wish to drink your own healdi. C)h, 
you are a true musician, I am sure, since you admired 
the talent of — of Signor Bertoni, my comrade ! " 

" No, you will not drink any more, nor I either," 
said Consuelo, impatiently, snatching away his glass, 
and pushing aside her own ; " we have no means of 
livelihood but our voices, maestro, and wine ruins the 
voice. You ought to encourage us to remain sober 
instead of tempting us." 

" Well, you speak sensibly," said Mayer, placing 
the decanter in the middle of the table. " Yes, you are 
right ; take care of your voices. You have more 
wisdom than belongs to your age, friend Bertoni, and 
I am glad to have this proof of your good conduct. 
You will be successful ; I see it as much from your 
prudence as your talent. You will be successful, and 
I shall have the honor and the merit of contributing 
to it." 

Tlien the pretended professor, assuming an easy at- 
titude, and speaking with an air of extreme kindness 
and honesty, offered to take them with him to Dres- 
den, where he would procure for them lessons from 
the celebrated Hasse, and the special protection of 
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the Queen of Poland, the Electoral Princess of 
Saxony. 

This princess, the wife of Augustus III., King of 
Poland, was a pupil of Porpora. It was a rivalry be- 
tween that composer and " II Sassone "^ for the favor 
of this music-loving sovereign which had been the first 
cause of their enmity. Even if Consuclo had been 
disposed to seek her fortune in the north of Germany, 
she would not have chosen to make her debut at this 
court, where she would have found herself opposed 
by the school and the clique which had triumphed 
over her master. She had heard enough from Por- 
pora, in his moments of bitterness and resentment, to 
be little tempted to follow Professor Mayer's advice 
under any circumstances. 

With Joseph the situation was very different. His 
brain was heated by the supper, and he fancied that 
he had met a powerful protector and the promoter of 
his future fortune. He never thought of leaving Con- 
sueio to follow this new friend ; but, a little intoxicated 
as he was, he indulged the hope of meeting him at 
a later day. He had confidence in his benevolence, 
and thanked him wamily. In his joy, he took his 
violin, and played all out of tune. Herr Mayer ap- 
plauded him only the more, either because he did 
not wish to pain him by pointing out his false notes, 
or, as Consuelo believed, because he was a very poor 
1 himself. The error into which he had really 

. the Ilalians gave to Johann Adolph Hasse, who was a 
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possible, and that you have other plans. Mayer re- 
newed his tempting offers, and was surprised to find 
her steadfast, and Joseph also, whose reason returned 
as soon as Signor Bertoni began to speak. 

At this moment the silent traveller, who had only 
appeared for a short time at supper, came to call 
Herr Mayer, who went out with him. Consuelo 
seized this opportunity to scold Joseph for the readi- 
ness with which he trusted to the fine speeches of 
strangers and the inspirations of good wine, 

"Did I say too much? " asked Joseph frightened. 

" No," she replied, " but it is an imprudence even 
to be so long with strangers. They may perceive or 
suspect that I am not a boy, if they see me too often. 
It was useless for me to rub my hands with pencil to 
blacken them, and to keep them under the table as 
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much as possible ; these men could not have helped 
noticing how weak they are, if they had not fortu- 
nately been absorbed, one by the bottle and the other 
by his own cliattcr. Now the most prudent thing 
would be for us to slip aivay and sleep in another inn, 
for I am not at ease with these new acquaintances, 
who seem to wish to attach themselves to us." 

" What ! " said Joseiih, " go away disgracefully Uke 
ungrateful creatures, without thanking this honest man, 
this illustrious maestro, perhaps? Who knows but it 
was the great Hasse himself with whom we have just 
been conversing?" 

" I can assure you that it was not ; and if your head 
had been clear, you would have noticed a quantity of 
vulgar, commonplace remarks which he made about 
music. A master does not speak in this way. He is 
some musician in the lowest ranks of the orchestra, — 
good-natured, very talkative, and something of a tip- 
pler. I do not know why, but it seems to me that I 
can see from his face that he has always blown in 
brass, and from his sidelong look that he has always 
had one eye on the leader of his orchestra." 

" A horn or a second clarinet ! " cried Joseph, with 
a peal of laughter; "still, he is an agreeable table 

" That is more than you are," said Consuelo, a little 
irritated ; " come, get sober, and we will take leave ; 
only let us get away." 

" The rain is falling in torrents ; hear how il beats 
against the glass ! " 
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"I hope that you are not going to sleep upon 
this table," said Consuelo, shaking him to awaken 
him. 

HciT Mayer came in at that moment. 

"This is pleasant ! " he exclaimed gayly. " I ex- 
pected to be able to sleep here and leave to-morrow 
for Chamb, but my friends insist on my retracing my 
steps, because they say that my presence is necessary 
for some business which they have at I'assau. I have 
to submit. Really, my children, if you take my ad- 
v'ce, you will profit by the chance, since I must give 
up the hope of taking you to Dresden. I have still 
two seats for you in my chaise, as these gentlemen 
have their own. We shall be in Passau, six miles 
from here, to-morrow morning. There I can bid you 
farewell. You will be near the frontier of Austria, 
and you can even descend the Danube to Vienna in a 
boat, at little cost and without fatigue." 

Joseph thought the plan admirable to rest Con- 
suelo's poor feet. The opportunity seemed favorable 
indeed, and the sail down the Danube was a resource 
of which they had not thought. Consuelo accepted, 
therefore, especially as she saw that Joseph would not 
be able to take the precautions necessary for the 
safety of their rest that night. In the dark, at the 
back of the carriage, she had nothing to fear from 
the observations of her travelling companions, and 
Herr Mayer said that they would reach Passau before 
daybreak. Nevertheless, Consuelo felt a strange re- 
pugnance, and the appearance of Herr Mayer's friends 
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displeased her more and more. She asked him if 
they were musicians. 

" All, more or less," he replied laconically. 
They found the carriage ready, the drivers in their 
places, and the inn servants, well satisfied witli Herr 
Mayer's liberality, pressing about hira to serve him up 
to the last moment. In an interval of silence, amidst 
all this bustle, Consuelo heard a groan which seemed 
to proceed from the middle of the court. She turned 
towards Joseph, who had heard nothing, and when the 
groan was repeated, she felt a chill run through her 
veins. No oae, however, appeared to notice anything, 
and she attributed it to some dog, weary of his chain. 
But do what she would to forget it, it made a gloomy 
impression on her. This stifled cry amid the darkness, 
the wind and the rain, proceeding from a group of 
animated or indifferent people, filled ber with terror and 
sadness, whether it was a human voice or an imagi- 
nary sound. At once she thought of Albert, and, as if 
she believed that she shared in the mysterious second 
sight with which he seemed gifted, she was frightened 
at some danger which, she felt, must be hanging over 
his head or her own. 

But the carriage had already started. A new horse, 
more powerful tlian the first, drew it rapidly along. 
The other carriage, equally swift, travelled sometimes 
before, sometimes behind it. Joseph was chatting 
anew with Herr Mayer, and Consuelo tried to go to 
sleep, pretending to be already doaing, to have an 
excuse for remaining silent. 
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she saw could not be the Boehmerwald. Herr Mayer 
was snoring, and she did not dare to address the 
driver, the only person awake. 

The horse fell into a walk at the foot of a steep hill, 
and the sound of the wheels was deadened by the 
damp sand of the ruts. Then Consuelo heard very 
distinctly the same dull, sad sob which she had heard 
in the courtyard of the inn at Biberek. This voice 
seemed to come from behind her. She turned about 
mechanicaily, and saw only the leathern back against 
which she was leaning. She thought herself the vic- 
tim of an hallucination ; and. her thoughts recurring 
to Albert, she became convinced that at this very 
moment he was dying, and that thanks to the incom- 
prehensible power of this strange man's love, she was 
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hearing the mournful and harrowing sound of his last 
sigh. This fancy so toolc possession of her brain that 
she felt herself fainting; and fearing to suffocate alto- 
gether, she asked the driver, who had stopped to 
breathe his horse half-way up the hil!, for permission to 
walk up the remainder. He consented, and alighting 
himself, walked whistling beside his horse. 

This man was too well dressed to be a wagoner by 
trade. In a movement which he made, Consuelo 
thought she saw pistols at his girdle. This precaution 
was not surprising, in a country so deserted as that in 
which they were ; and besides, the shape of the chaise, 
which Consuelo examined as she walked beside the 
wheel, showed that it carried merchandise. It was so 
deep that there must be, behind the back seat, a 
double bos, like those in which treasures and de- 
spatches are carried. Still, it did not seem very 
heavily loaded, for a single horse could draw it easily. 
An observation which struck Consuelo much more 
forcibly was to see her shadow retreating before her ; 
and when she turned around, she saw the sun above 
the horizon opposite where it should have been, if 
they had been going towards Passau. 

"In what direction are we travelling?" she asked 
the driver, going hurriedly up to him; "we are 
turning our backs upon Austria." 

"Yes, for half an hour," he repUed very quietly, 
" We are retracing our steps, because the bridge over 
the river which we have to cross is broken, and we 
have to make a circuit of half a mile to find another." 
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Consuelo, somewhat relieved, got into the carriage 
again, exchanged a few indifferent words with Herr 
Mayer, who liad waked up, and who soon went to 
sleep again (Joseph had not interrupted his nap for 
a moment), and they reached the top of the hill. Con- 
suelo saw spread out before her a long, steep, winding 
road, and the river of which the driver had spoken 
appeared at the bottom of a gorge ; but as far as the 
eye could reach, no bridge could be seen, and they 
were still traveling towards the north. Consuelo, 
anxious and surprised, could not get to sleep again. 

A new acclivity was soon reached, and the horse 
seemed very tired. All the travellers alighted except 
Consuelo, whose feet were still painful. Then the 
groaning again fell upon her ears, but so distinctly and 
so many different times that she could no longer attrib- 
ute it to an illusion of her senses. The noise came, 
without doubt, from the double back of the carriage. 
She examined it carefully, and f nd he corner 
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moment when all the travellers were ahead on the road, 
even the driver, who had nothing to fear from, the 
spirit of his horse ; and enlarging, with a quick, bold 
hand, the narrow crack between the shutter and the 
back, she succeeded in forcing it far enough aside to 
place her eye to it, and see into the interior of this 
mysterious box. What were her surprise and horror 
when she saw, in this narrow and dark cell, which 
received air and light only from a slit in the top, a 
man of athletic figure, gagged, covered with blood, 
his hands and feet tightly bound, with his body bent 
over, in a horrible condition of constraint and suffer- 
ing ! The part of his face which could be seen was of 
livid paleness, and he seemed to be in the convul- 
sions of death. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Chilled with horror, Consuelo sprang to the 
ground, and coming beside Joseph, she steadily 
pressed his arm, to draw him away from the group. 
When they were a few paces in advance, she said to 
him in a low voice, — • 

" We are lost if we do not fly at once ; these people 
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heavy and worn out as he did. 

" Dear signora," he replied, " you have had a night- 
mare, and I think I have one myself, as I listen to 
you. Even if these good people were bandits, what 
rich capture could they hope for if they should seize 
upon us?" 

" I do not know, but I am afraid ; and if you had 
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seen, as I did, a man assassinated in the very carriage 
in which we are traveling " — 

Joseph could not help laughing, for this last affirma- 
tion of Consuelo's had, indeed, altogether the appear- 
ance of a vision. 

"Well, but do you not at least see that they are 
leading us astray?" she said hotly; "that they are 
taking us towards the north, while Passau and the 
Danube are behind us? Look where the sun is, and 
see what a desert we are traversing, instead of ap- 
proaching a large town ! " 

The Justness of these observations struck Joseph, 
and began to dissipate the somewhat lethargic security 
in which he was plunged. 

"Well," said he, " let us go on ; and if they appear 
to wish to restrain us against our will, we shall under- 
stand their intentions." 

" And if we cannot escape from them at once, 
be cool, Joseph, do yon understand? We must out- 
wit them, and escape some other time." 

Then she drew him on by the arm, limping even 
more than her suffering obliged her, but never- 
theless gaining ground. But they could not make 
ten steps in this way without being recalled by 
Herr Mayer, at first in a friendly tone, then with 
a severer accent, and finally, as they paid no at- 
tention to it, by the energetic oaths of the others. 
Joseph turned his head and saw with terror a pistol 
pointed at them by the driver, who was running 
after them. 
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"They will kill us," he said to Consueio, slacken- 
ing his pace, 

"Are we out of range?" she said to him coolly. 
Still drawing him on, and beginning to nin. 

"I do not know," said Joseph, trying to stop her ; 
"believe me, the moment has not come; tliey will 
fire at us." 

" Stop, or I will fire ! " cried the driver, who ran 
faster than they and kept them within range of hia 
pistol. 

"Now we must brazen it ont," said Consueio; 
"Joseph, do and speak as I do. Ah 1 upon my 
word," she said aloud, as she turned around, laughing 
with the self-possession of a good actress, " if my feet 
did not hurt too much for me to run further, I would 
show you that your jest did not succeed." 

And looking at Joseph, who was pale as death, 
she laughed loudly, as she pointed out his terrified 
face to the other travellers, who had come up to 
them. 

" He believed it ! " she cried, with perfectly simu- 
lated gayety. " My poor comrade believed it ! Ah, 
Beppo, I did not think you such a coward ! Look, 
professor, just see Beppo, who reaUy believed that 
the gentleman was about to shoot at him I " 

Consueio spoke Venetian, thus holding in check by 
her gayety the man with the pistol, who could not 
understand a word of what she said. Herr Mayer 
pretended to laugh also. Then turning to the driver, 
" What was this stupid joke ? " he asked, not without 
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a wink which Consuelo saw very distinctly ; " why did 
you frighten these poor children?" 

"I wished to see if they were brave," rephed the 
other, putting his pistol back in his girdle. 

"Alas," said Consuelo slyly, "the gentleman will 
have a poor opinion of you now, friend Joseph. As 
for me, I was not afraid ; admit that, Mr, Pistol." 

"You are a brave fellow," replied Mayer; "you 
would make a fine drummer, and you would beat the 
charge at the head of a regiment without faltering 
before the grape-shot." 

" Ah, I cannot tell about that ! " she replied ; 
" perhaps I should have been afraid if I had thought 
the gentleman really wished to kill me. But we 
Venetians are acciistomed to all sorts of jokes, and 
we are not to be caught like that." 

"Never mind, the joke was not in good taste." 

Then, speaking to the driver, he pretended to scold 
him a little ; but Consuelo was not deceived, and 
saw from the intonation of their dialogue that they 
were having an explanation, from which it resulted 
that they believed themselves mistaken concerning 
the intended flight of our young travellers, 

Consuelo, having gone back into the carriage with 
the others, said laughingly to Ilerr Mayer, " You must 
confess that your driver with the pistols is a queer 
fellow ! I shall call him Signor Pistola in future. 
Yet you must admit, professor, that that was not a 
very new trick." 

" It is a German joke," said Herr Mayer ; " they 
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have more cleverness than that in Venice, have they 
not?" 

" Oh, do you know what Itahans would have done 
in your place to play a good joke on us ? They 
would have driven the carriage into the first thicket 
they came to, and hidden themselves. Then, when 
we turned round, not seeing anything, and believing 
that the devil had flown away with everybody, who 
would have been finely caught? I, especially, who 
can hardly walk, and Joseph, who is as cowardly as 
a cow of the Boehmerwald, and who would have be- 
lieved himself abandoned in this desert." 

Herr Mayer laughed at her childish Jests, which he 
translated to Signor Pistola, who was not less amused 
than he by the simplicity of " the gondolier." " Oh, 
you are altogether too clever ! " replied Herr Mayer ; 
"they will not attempt to play any more tricks upon 
you." And Consuelo, who at last saw the profound 
irony which lay beneath his pretended good nature 
and his jovial and fatherly air, continued for her part 
to play the role of a fool who thinks himself clever — 
a familiar ch a n y n 1 1 
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all his wits, seconded her admirably. Never appear- 
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ing to doubt that they were drawing near Passau, 
they pretended to lend a more willing ear to the 
propositions to go to Dresden, which Herr Mayer did 
not fail to renew. In t!iis way they gained his entire 
confidence, and gave him the opportunity of confess- 
ing to them honestly that he was taking them there 
without their permission. Herr Mayer was no novice 
in abductions of this sort. There was an animated 
dialogue in their own tongue between Herr Mayer, 
Signor Pistola and the silent man ; then, suddenly, 
they began to speak German, and as if they were 
continuing the same subject. 

"I told you so!" cried Herr Mayer; "we have 
lost our way ; it is evident, because we have not seen 
their carriage again. It is more than two hours since 
we kit them behind us, and I looked for them in vain 
from the last hill ; I could see nothing of them." 

"I do not see it at all," said the driver, putting his 
head out of the carriage, and drawing it in again with 
a discouraged expression. 

Consuelo had observed the disappearance, at the 
first hill, of the other carriage, in company with which 
they had left Biberek. 

" I was very sure that we were lost," said Joseph, 
" but I did not wish to say so." 

"VVliy the devil did you not tell us?" said the 
silent man, afiecting great displeasure at tliis dis- 
covery. 

" Because it amused me," replied Joseph, inspired by 
the innocent Macchiavelism of Consuelo ; " it is droll 
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to get lost in a carriage ! I thought tiaat such things 
only happened to pedestrians," 

" Well, it amuses me too," said Consuelo. " I 
wish now we were on the road to Dresden." 

" If I knew where we are," said Herr Mayer, " I 
should rejoice with you, my children ; for I confess that 
I was dissatisfied at having to go to Passau at the 
good pleasure of my friends, and I wish we were far 
enough out of our way to have a pretext to carry my 
complaisance towards them no further." 

"Upon my word, professor," said Joseph, " that 
shall be as you please; it is your affair. If we do 
not trouble you, and you still wisli to take us to Dres- 
den, we are quite ready to follow you, even to the 
end of the world. What do you say, Bertoni ? " 

"I say the same thing," said Consuelo, "come 
what may." 

"You are brave children," said Mayer, conceal- 
ing his joy beneath a preoccupied air ; " but I should 
like to know where we are." 

" Wherever we are we must stop," said the driver, 
"the horse can go no farther. He has eaten nothing 
since last evening, and he has travelled all night. 
We will none of us be sorry to take some refresh- 
ment. Here is a little wood, and we have still some 
provisions ; so halt ! " 

Tliey entered the wood, and the horse was un- 
hitched. Joseph and Consuelo offered their services 
zealously, and they were accepted without distrust. 
The chaise was let down upon its shafts, and the 
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position of the pn&uner being no doubt made more 
uncomfortable by this movement, Consuelo heard 
him groan agiin Mijer heird him al&o, ^nd looked 
sharply at Consuelo, to see if she had noticed it , but 
in spite of the pity which was lacerating her heart, 
she wis able to appear deaf and impassible Majer 
went around the cirt, and Consuelo, who had gone 
off some distance, saw him open a little outside door 
It the b^ck, glance into the mterior of the double 
box, close It again ind put the key in his pocket 

"Is the merchandise damaged^' criel the siknt 
man to Mayer 

" \11 IS well, he replied, mth bruta! indifference, 
and then set abojt arranging the breakfast 

"Nott," said Consuelo hurriedly to Joseph, "do 
as I do and follow rae everywhere." 

She helped to lay the provisions out on the grass, 
and to uncork the bottles; Joseph imitated her, 
assuming great gayety, and Hetr Mayer saw with 
pleasure these volunteer servants devoting themselves 
to his comfort. He loved his ease, and he aad his 
companions began to eat and drink with more glut- 
tonous and coarser manners than they had displayed 
the day before. He was continually holding out his 
glass to his two new pages, who were perpetually 
getting up and sitting down again, running this way 
and that, and watching for the moment when they 
could run away once for all, but waiting until the wine 
and the process of digestion should render their dan- 
gerous guardians less clear-sighted. 
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they thought themselves far enough ahead to continue 
on without danger. 

" Still, it will be best to reply," said Consuelo stop- 
ping ; " it will quiet their suspicions, and give us time 
for another run." 

Joseph cried out, therefore, — 
" This way, this way ! Here is water ! " 
" A spring, a spring ! " cried Consuelo. 
And immediately going off at right angles, to throw 
the enemy off the track, they ran on again swiftly, 
Consuelo never thought of her wounded and swollen 
feet, and Joseph had overcome the narcotic which 
Herr Mayer had given him the night before. Fear 
lent them wings. 

They had gone on in this way for ten minutes, in a 
direction opposite to that which they had chosen at 
first, without taking time to listen to tbe voices 
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which were calling them in two different directions, 
wlien they came to the edge of the wood, and saw 
before them a steep, turfy hill, which sloped down to 
a beaten road and a stretch of heather studded with' 
clumps of trees. 

"We must not go out of the wood," said Joseph. 
" They will come here, and from this elevated spot 
they will see us, whichever way we go." 

Consuelo paused for an instant, scanned the coun- 
try with a rapid glance, and then said, — 

" The wood is too small to hide us long. Before 
us is a road, with the hope of meeting some one on 
it " 
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trusted to Consuelo's inspirations ; they were down 
the hill in a moment, and they had reached the first 
clump of trees when they heard the voices of their 
enemies at the edge of the wood. This time they 
took good care not to reply, and ran on, under shelter 
of the trees and bushes, until they came to a brook. 
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shut in by steep walls of rock, which these same trees 
had hidden from them. A long board served as a 
bridge ; they went over it, and then threw it into the 

When they reached the other bank, they followed it, 
still protected by the thick vegetation, and no longer 
hearing their names called, they supposed that their 
enemies had lost track of them, or, no longer mistaken 
in their intentions, intended to surprise them. But 
soon the vegetation on the bank came to an end, and 
they paused, fearing to be seen. Joseph cautiously 
put up his head among the last bushes, and saw one 
of the pursuers watching at the edge of the woods, 
and the other (presumably Signor Pistola, whose 
superiority as a runner they had already tested) at 
the foot of the hill, not far from the river. While 
Joseph was ascertaining the position of the enemy, 
Consuelo had gone in the direction of the road, and 
she suddenly came back to Joseph, 

"There is a carriage coming," she said, "we are 
saved ! We must get to it before he who is following 
us has crossed the river." 

They ran straight towards the road, regardless of 
the openness of the ground ; the carriage was coming 
towards them at a gallop. 

"Oh, my God!" said Joseph, " suppose it is the 
other carriage, — that of the accomplices ? " 

" No," replied Consuelo, " it is a berlin with six 
horses, two postilions and two outriders. We are 
saved, I tell you ! A little more courage ! " 
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It was high time for them to reach the road, for Pis- 
tola had found their footprints at the brook. He had 
the strength and the speed of a wild boar. Hi; soon 
saw where the footprints ended, and the stakes which ■ 
had held the board in position. He divined the 
stratagem, swam across the stream, found again their 
footprints on the bank, and still following them, had 
just come out of the bushes. He saw the two fugi- 
tives running through the heather ^ but he also saw 
the carriage ; he understood their design, and being 
no longer able to oppose it, went back into the 
bushes, and remained upon his guard. 

The berlin did not stop at the cries of the two 
young fugitives, who were at first mistaken for beg- 
gars. The travellers threw them some small coins, and 
their outriders, seeing that our young people, instead 
of picking them up, still ran beside the steps crying 
out, galloped towards them to rid their masters of 
this importunity. Consuelo, out of breath and losing 
her strength, as almost always happens at the moment 
of success, could not utter a sound, but followed the 
riders, clasping her hands with a suppliant air, while 
Joseph, clinging to the steps, at the risk of losing his 
hold and being crushed, cried with a gasping voice, — 

" Help ! help ! we are pursued ! Robbers 1 Mur- 
der ! " 

One of the two travellers who occupied the ber- 
lin at last succeeded in understanding these broken 
words, and made a sign to one of the outriders, who 
stopped the postilions. Then Consuelo, letting go 
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the bndle of the other outrider, to which bhe had 
been chnging in spite of the horse, which was rearing, 
and the rider nho wis threatening her with h s whip, 
came to J Din Joseph, and her face, flushed with run 
ning, struck the travellers, who began to question 
them 

" What does this mean? " said one of them " Is 
itanewwij of asking alms? They have bctn giVLn 
you , what more do you want? Can you not replj ? ' 

Consuelo was almost ready to expire. Joseph, out 
of breath, could only say, — 

"Save us! save us!" and he pointed to the hill 
and the wood without being able to speak another 

" They look like two hunted foscs," said the other 
traveller; "let us wait till they recover their voices." 
And the two lords, magnificently dressed, looked at 
them smilingly, with an air of coolness which con- 
trasted singularly with the agitation of the poor 
fugitives. 

At last Joseph succeeded in again articulating the 
words, " Robbers, assassins ! " and immediately the 
noble travellers opened the carriage door, and going 
out upon the steps, looked on every side, astonished 
at seeing nothing i^hich could cause such an alarm. 
The brigands had hidden themselves, and the coun- 
try was deserted and silent. At last Consuelo recov- 
ered herself somewhat, and spoke to them as follows, 
pausing at every sentence to breathe : — 

" We are two poor wandering musicians ; we have 
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been cairied off by men whom we do not know, and 
who, under the pretext of doing us a service, took us 
in their carriage and carried us all night. At day- 
break we discovered that they had deceived us, and- 
were taking us to the north, instead of towards Vi- 
enna. We wished to fly, and they threatened us, pistol 
in hand. At last they stopped in that wood ; we es- 
caped, and ran to your carriage. If you abandon us 
here, we are lost ; they are close to the road, one in 
the bushes, the others in the wood," 

" How many are they ? " asked one of the outriders. 

" My friend," said, in French, that one of the travel- 
lers to whom Consuelo had spoken, because he was 
next to her, " understand that that is none of your 
business. How many are they? That is a fine ques- 
tion ! Your duty is to fight, if I order you, and I do 
not ask you to count your enemies." 

" Really, do you wish to amuse yourself with a little 
sword-play? " said the other lord in French; "re- 
member, baron, that it takes time." 

" It will not be long, and it will limber us a little. 
Will you take a hand in it, count? " 

"Yes, if it amuses you." And the count took, 
with majestic indolence, his sword in one hand, and 
in the other a pair of pistols with jewelled stocks. 

" Oh, you do well, gentlemen ! " cried Consuelo, 
who forgot her humble role for an instant in the im- 
petuosity of her heart, and pressed the count's arm 
with both her hands. 

The count, surprised at such familiarity on the part 
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of a little rascal of this sort, looked at his sleeve with 
mocking disgust, shook it, and raised his eyes with 
contemptuous slowness to Consuelo, who could not 
help smiling as she recollected with what ardor Count 
Zusliniani and so many other most illustrious Vene- 
tians had asked, in former days, the favor of kissing one 
of those hands which now appeared so presumptuous. 
Whether there was in her at that moment a radiance 
of calm and gentle pride which belied the appearance 
of her poverty, whether the ease with which she spoke 
the language which was the fashionable one in Ger- 
many caused him to think her a young gentleman in 
disguise, or whether the charm of her sex made itself 
felt instinctively, the count suddenly changed his ex- 
pression, and instead of a smile of contempt, gave 
her one of good-will. The count was still young and 
handsome ; one might have been dazzled by the 
advantages of his person, if the baron had not sur- 
passed h n youth, in regularity of features and in 
noblene of form. They were the two handsomest 
men of he timS, as was said of them, and probably 
of no hers. 

Con lo eeing the young baron's expressive gaze 
fi d p n her with a look of uncertainty, surprise 
a d n e diverted his attention from her person 
b> J ng — 

Go, gentlemen, or rather come ; we will serve 
you as guides. These scoundrels have an unfortunate 
man hidden in the back of their wagon shut up as in 
a cell. His feet and hands are tied, he has a gag in his 
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mouth and he is bleeding -— dying. Go and free him ; 
it is the duty of noble hearts like yours." 

"By Jove, this is a charming child!" cried the 
baron; "and I see, dear count, that we have not- 
wasted our time in listening to him. Perhaps it is 
some brave gentleman whom we are about to rescue 
from the hands of these villains," 

"You say that they are there?" said the count, 
pointing to the wood. 

"Yes," said Joseph, " but they are separated, and 
if your lordships will heed my humble advice, you 
will divide the attack. You will go up the hill in your 
carriage as quickly as possible, and after going round 
it, you will find, at the opposite edge of these woods, 
their wagon with the prisoner, while I will guide the 
horsemen directly across. The bandits are only three 
in number ; they are well armed, but when they see 
themselves caught between two ijres, they will not 
make any resistance." 

"The advice is good," said the baron. "Count, 
remain in the carriage, and take your servant with 
you. I will mount his horse. One of these children 
will guide you to where you must stop. I will take 
this one, and my chasseur. Let us hasten, for if the 
villains have taken the alarm, as is probable, they 
will try to escape." 

" Their wagon cannot escape you," said Consuelo, 
"their horse is worn out." 

The baron sprang on the horse of the count's ser- 
vant, who got up behind the carriage. " Get in," 
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said the count, motioning to Consuelo to precede 
him, without being conscious of tiiis instinctive defer- 
ence. He sat down, however, on the back seat, 
while she took her place on the front. Leaning out 
of the window as his postilions galloped rapidly 
along, he watched his cotnpanion, who was crossing 
the brook, followed by his chasseur, who had taken 
up Joseph behind to carry him over. Consuelo was 
anxious for her poor comrade, who was exposed to 
the first fire, but she saw, with esteem and approval, 
that he was running bravely on to his perilous task. 
She saw him climb the hill, followed by the horsemen, 
who were spurring their steeds vigorously, and then 
disappear in the woods. Two shots were heard, 
then a third, as the berlin turned a corner. Con- 
suelo, who could not tell what had happened, lifted 
up her soul to God, and the count, stirred by a 
similar anxiety for his noble companion, cried to 
the postilions with an oath, — 

" Drive on, you fools ! Faster ! " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



From the place where he was concealed, Signor 
Pistola, to whom we can give no other name than 
that applied to him by Consuelo, because we have not 
thought him sufficiently interesting to make any re- 
searches concerning him, had seen the berlin stop at 
the cries of the fugitives. The other person, whom 
we will call "The Silent Man," like Consuelo, had 
made the same observation and reflection from the 
top of the hill; he had hurried to join Mayer, and 
both hastened to escape. Before the baron had 
crossed the brook, Pistola had gained ground, and 
was already concealed by tlie wood. He allowed 
them to pass, and fired at them from their rear two 
pistol shots, one of which passed through the baron's 
hat, while the other slightly wounded the servant's 
horse. The baron turned about, saw him, and riding 
up to him, shot him doivn. Then he left him, rolling 
on the earth and cursing, and followed Joseph, who 
reached Mayer's wagon just as the berlin drove up. 
The count had already sprung to the ground. Mayer 
and The Silent Man had disappeared with the horse, 
without taking time to conceal the chaise. The first 
care of the conquerors was to break open the box 
which contained the prisoner. Consuelo assisted with 
delight in cutting the cords which boAind the unfortu- 
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nate creature, who was no sooner free than he c^st 
himself at the feet of his hberators, thanking God 
But as soon as he looked at the baron, he feared that 
he had fallen from Scylla into Lharibdii 

"Ah, Baron Trenck ' ' he cried, "do not betraj 
me, do not gne me up ' Pardon, pardon, for \ pojr 
deserter, the father of a familj ' I am no more a 
Prussian than )ou, baron I am an ^ustnan subject 
like you, and I beg lou not to have me arrested 
Oh, spare me ! " 

" Spare hira. Baron Trenck ! " cried Consuelo, 
without knowing to whom she was speaking, or what 
it ali meant, 

"I will spare you," replied the baron, "but only 
on condition that you swear by everything holy never 
to say that you owe life or liberty to me ;" and as he 
said this, he drew a handkerchief from his pocket, 
and carefully covered his face, leaving only one eye 

" Are you wounded ? " asked the count. 

"No," he replied, pulling his hat down over his 
brows, " but if we meet these villains I do not care 
to be recognized. I am not altogether ia my gracious 
sovereign's good books now, and this would be my 
undoing." 

" I understand what you mean," replied the count, 
" but fear nothing ; I will take it ali upon myself." 

" That might save this deserter from the rod and 
the gallows, but not me from disgrace. Never mind ! 
One never knows what may happen, and must oblige 
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one's fellow-creatures at any risk. Come, my man ! 
Can you stand up? Not very well, I see. Are you 
wounded?" 

" I have received plenty of blows, but I do not 
feel them." 

" Can you get away? " 

" Oh, yes, aide-de-camp ! " 

" Don't call me that, you rascal ! Be silent, and 
go ! And let us do the same, dear count ; I am 
anxious to get out of this wood. I have brought 
down one of the recruiters, and if the king knew it, 1 
should be in a terrible scrape ! After ail, though, I 
care little about it ! " he added, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. 

" Alas ! " said Consuelo, while Joseph was handing 
his flask to the deserter, " if you abandon him here, 
he will soon be recaptured. His feet are swollen by 
the cords, and he can scarcely use his hands ! See 
how pale and exhausted he is ! " 

" We will not abandon him," said the count, whose 
gaze was fixed on Consuelo. " Franz, dismount I " he 
said to his servant ; and then, addressing the de- 
serter, and throwing him his purse, he added, " Get 
on tills horse ; I give it to you. Have you the 
strength to reach Austria?" 

"Yes, yes, my lord ! " 

" Do you wish to go to Vienna ? " 

"Yes, my lord." 

" Do you wish to enter the army agfun?" 

" Yes, my lord, if it is not the Prussian army." 
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" Go and find Her Majesty the Empress Queen ; 
she receives everybody one day in the week. Tell 
her that it Is Count Hoditz who presents her with a 
fine grenadier, perfectly trained in the Prussian drill." 

" I will go at once, my lord." 

" And never dare mention the baron, or I will have 
you taken by my servants and sent back to Prussia." 

" I would rather die first. Oh, if the wretches 
had left me the use of my hands I would have killed 
myself when they recaptured me." 

"Be off!" 

"Yes, my lord," 

He swallowed the rest of the contents of the fiask, 
returned it to Joseph, embraced him, without knowing 
that he owed him a far more important service, knelt 
before the count and the baron, and, at an impatient 
gesture from the latter, who cut short his words, he 
made a sign of the cross, kissed the earth, and 
mounted with the help of the servants, for he could 
hardly move his legs. As soon as he was in the sad- 
dle, however, his courage and strength returned, he 
spurred his horse and set out at full speed on the road 
to the south, 

" That will complete my ruin, if it is ever discov- 
ered that I allowed you to do it," said the baron to 
the count, " All the same," he added, with a hearty 
laugh, " the idea of presenting Maria Theresa with 
one of Frederick's grenadiers is the most delightful 
in the world. This rascal, who has been shooting at 
the uhlans of the empress, will now shoot at the cadets 
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of the King of Prussia ! Faithful subjects and well- 
chosen troops ! " 

"The sovereigns are none the worse served for 
that. But what are we to do with these children?" 

"We can say, like the grenadier," replied Consuelo, 
" that if you abandon us here, we are lost." 

" I do not think," returned the count, whose words 
were marked by a sort of pompous gallantry, " tliat 
thus far we have given you cause to doubt our hu- 
manity. We will take you with us until you are far 
enough from here to have nothing to fear. My ser- 
vant, whom I have dismounted, will ride behind the 
carriage," he said to the baron, adding in a lower 
tone, " Do you not prefer the society of these chil- 
dren to that of a servant, whom we would have to 
take into the carriage, and who would impose greater 
constraint upon us?" 

" Of course," replied the baron ; " artists, however 
poor they are, are never out of place. Who knows 
whether this one, who has just found his violin in the 
bushes, and is bringing it back so joyfully, is not a 
budding Tartini? Come, troubadour;" he said to 
Joseph, who had, indeed, just recovered his knapsack, 
his instrument and his manuscripts on the field of 
battle, " come with us, and at our first halt you can 
sing this glorious combat, where we have found nobody 
to fight." 

" The laugh is on your side," said the count, when 
they were seated in the back of the carriage, with the 
young people facing them, and the horses galloping 
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swiftly towards Austria ; " you brought down one 
gallows-bird." 

" I am very much afraid that I did not kill him 
outright, and that I shall meet him some day at the 
door of Frederick's cabinet, so you are welcome to 
the credit of that achievement." 

" But I did not even see the enemy," said the 
count, " and I sincerely envy you your exploit. I 
was just taking an interest in the adventure, and I 
should have enjoyed chastising the scoundrels as they 
deserved. To seize deserters and levy recruits in the 
territory of Bavaria, now the faithful ally of Maria 
Theresa ! It is unheard-of insolence ! " 

" It would be a perfect pretext for war, if they were 
not tired of fighting, and if a season of peace had 
not set in. You will oblige me, count, by not telling 
of this adventure, not only because of my king, who 
would not thank me for the part I have played, but 
also because of the mission to your empress with 
which I am charged, I should find her ill disposed 
to receive me, if I approached her after such a piece 
of impertinence on the part of my government." 

" Fear nothing from me," replied the count ; " you 
know that I am not a zealous subject, because I am 
not an ambitious courtier." 

" What further ambition could you have, dear 
count? Love and fortune have crowned your hopes ; 
whereas I — ah, how diflerent have our destinies 
been thus far, in spite of their simiUrity at first ! " 

As he said this, the baron drew from his breast a 
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portrait set with diamonds, and began to gaze upon 
it witli a tender look, and heaving deep sighs, which 
gave Consuelo some desire to laugh. She thought 
that so indiscreet a passion was not in good taste, and 
inwardly derided this lordly manner. 

" Dear baron," said the count, lowering his voice 
(Consuelo was pretending, and even doing her best, 
not to hear), "I beg of you to intrust no one with 
the confidence with which you have honored me, and 
above all, not to show this portrait to any one but rae. 
Put it in its box, and remember that this child under- 
stands French as well as you and I." 

" By the way ! " cried the baron, putting away the 
portrait, at which Consuelo had taken good care not 
to look, " what the devil did our crimps want of these 
two little boys? Tell us what they offered you, to 
induce you to follow them? " 

"True!" said the count, "I had not thought of 
that, and now I cannot understand their intentions. 
What use could they, who only wish to enroll men in 
the flower of their age, and of extraordinary size, 
have for two children?" 

Joseph told how the pretended Mayer had given 
himself out as a musician, and had promised them 
an engagement in the elector's chapel at Dresden. 

" Ah, I understand ! " said the baron, " and I will 
wager that I know this Mayer. He must be a certain 
N , ex-chief of a military band, and now re- 
cruiter for the bands of the Prussian regiments. Our 
natives are so thick-headed that they could not play 
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in tune and time, if His Majesty, whose ear is more 
delicate than his father's, did not get his bugles, his 
fifes and his trumpets from Bohemia. The worthy 
Mayer thought he was making his master a fine pres- 
ent by bringing him two little musicians of intelligent 
appearance, besides the deserter recovered on your 
territory; and the idea of promising them Dresden 
and the delights of the court was a rather ingenious 
bait. But you would never even have seen Dresden, 
my children, and you would simply have been enrolled 
in the band of some regiment of infantry for the rest 
of your days." 

" Now I understand the fate which awaited us," 
said Consuelo ; " I had heard of the abominations of 
this military rule, of the dishonesty and the cruelty 
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which you would have entered 
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wald in Moravia." 

Consuelo had a hundred times heard the Canoness 
Wenceslawa of Rudolstadt relate the genealogies, the 
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alliances and the anecdotal history of all the prin- 
cipalities and aristocracies, great and small, of Ger- 
many and the neighboring countries. Several of 
these biographies had impressed her, and among 
others that of Count Hoditz-Roswal.l, a very rich 
Moravian lord, driven out and cast off by his father, 
who was angry at his excesses, — an adventurer well 
known in every court in Europe, and finally grand 
equerry and lover of the Dowager Margravine of 
Eaireuth, whom he had married in secret, run away 
with and taken to Vienna, and from there to Moravia, 
where, having come into his inheritance, he had 
recently put her at the head of a brilliant fortune. 
The canoness had often recurred to this story, which 
she thought very shocking, because the margravine 
was a sovereign princess and the count a simple 
gentleman, and it ofiered her a text npon which to 
declaim violently against misalliances and marriages 
for love. For her part, Consuelo, who was endeavor- 
ing to understand thoroughly the prejudices of the 
nobility, made her profit from these revelations and 
did not forget them. The first time that the count's 
name had been pronounced before her, she had been 
struck by a faint recollection, and now she recalled 
all the circumstances of the life and the romantic 
marriage of this adventurer. As for Baron Trenck, 
who was then only at the beginning of his famous 
disgrace, and who had little suspicion of his terrible 
fLiture, she had never heard of him. She listened to 
the count as he painted with some vanity the picture 
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of his new wealth. Laughed at and despised in the 
proud littie courts of Germany, Hoditz had long 
blushed at being regarded as a poor devil, enriched 
by his wife. When he came into enormous wealth, ■ 
he thought himself rehabilitated by displaying in his 
Moravian county the luxury of a king, and he com- 
placentiy exhibited his new titles to the consideration 
or the envy of small sovereigns, much less rich than 
he. Full of courtesies and delicate attentions towards 
the margravine, he still did not pride himself on a 
scrupulous faithfulness to a wife much older than 
himself; and whether the princess closed her eyes, 
in accordance with the good principles and good taste 
of her time, or whether she thought that a husband 
made illustrious by her could never perceive the 
decline of her beauty, she never interfered with his 



A few leagues farther on they came to a relay, 
which had been prepared expressly for these noble 
travellers. Consuelo and Joseph wished to ahght and 
take leave of them, but they opposed this, urging the 
possibility of new annoyances from the recruiters, who 
were scattered all over the country. 

"You do not know," said Trenck, who did not 
exaggerate, " how skilful and dangerous these men 
are. In any part of civilized Europe where you may 
set foot, if you are poor and defenceless, and have 
strength or talent, you are exposed to their wiles or 
their violence. They know every passage across the 
frontiers, every mountain- path, every by-way, every 
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and besides their wages and travelling expenses, 
which are on a liberal scale, they have a premium of 
so much a head, — a head? of so much by inch and 
line of height " — 

" Yes," said Consuelo, " they furnish human flesh 
at a price per ounce. Ah, your great king is an ogre ! 
But never fear, baron ; go on ! You did a noble 
action in restoring our poor deserter to freedom, and 
I would sooner bear the punishment which was des- 
tined for him than say a word which could injure 
you," 

Trenck, whose fiery character scorned prudence, 
and who was already soured by the incomprehensible 
severities and injustices of Frederick towards him, 
found a bitter pleasure in unveiling before Count 
Hoditz the crimes of that reign of which he h-id been 
the witness or the accomplice in a me of p o pe y 
when his reflections had not been so j s no so 
severe. Now persecuted secre ly 1 ho gh ppa 
ently he owed it to the king's confiden e ha he vis 
filling an important diplomatic n on to M a 
Theresa, he was beginning to de e h s mas e and 
to allow his feelings to appear too f eel He ela ed 
to the count the suffering, the sla e y an 1 tl e de pan 
of that large Prussian army, pre ou n w b so 
dangerous in peace that they had adop d o on ol 
it, a system of unexampled terror and b ba j He 
told of the epidemic of suicide which had run through 
the ranks, and the crimes which soldiers who are hon- 
est ajid religious enough at heart committed with the 
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sole object of being condemned to death, that they 
might escape from the horrors of their life. 

" Would you believe," he said, " that the ' watched ' 
ranks are those most zealously sought after? Vou 
must understand that these ' watched ' ranks are com- 
posed of foreign recruits, of kidnapped men, or of 
young Prussians who, during llie first few years of a 
military career which is to end only with their lives, 
are generally the victims of the most dreadful dis- 
couragement. They are divided into ranks, and are 
compelled to march, in peace and in war, before a 
rank of men more submissive or more determined, 
who are ordered each one to fire at the man In 
front of him, if this latter shows the slightest inclina- 
tion to disobedience or flight. If the rank charged 
with the execution of this duty neglects it, the rank 
behind, which Is composed of the most insensible and 
savage men who are to be found among the old sol- 
diers or the volunteers, who are almost all scoundrels, 
— this third rank, I say, is ordered to fire on the first 
two, and so on throughout, if the third rank fails in 
its execution. Consequently, in a battle, each rank 
of the array has an enemy in front and an enemy in 
rear, but nowhere fellows, companions or brothers-in- 
arms. Everywhere are violence, death and terror I 
It is in this way, says the great Frederick, that invin- 
cible soldiers are formed. Well, a place in those 
front ranks is desired and sought for by the young 
Prussian soldier ; and as soon as he obtains it, without 
forming the slightest hope of safety, he leaves the line 
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and throws down his arras, to draw upon himself the 
fire of his comrades. This despairing effort saves a 
number of them, who, risking everything, and braving 
the most unsurmountable dangers, succeed in escaping, 
and sometimes go over to the enemy. The king is 
not deceived concerning the hatred which his iron 
will inspires in the army, and you perhaps know his 
reply to the Duke of Brunswick, who was present at 
one of his great reviews, and never tired of admir- 
ing the bearing and the superb mancenvres of his 
troops. ' Does the collection and appearance of so 
many fine men surprise you?' said Frederick ; 'there 
is something which astonishes me far more.' — ' What 
is that?' asked the young duke. — ' It is that you and 
I are safe in the midst of them,' replied the king." 

"Baron, dear baron, this is the reverse of the 
medal," said Count Hoditz, " IVlen can accomplish 
nothing miraculously. How could Frederick be the 
greatest general of his age if he were as gentle as a 
dove? Come, let us talk no more of it ! You will 
compel me, his natural enemy, to take his partagainst 
you, his aide-de-camp and his favorite." 

" From the manner in which he treats his favorites 
in a moment of caprice, one may judge," replied 
Trenck, " of his behavior to his slaves. Let us not talk 
of him — you are right ; for as I think of him, I have a 
diabolical desire to go back to the wood and strangle 
with my own hands his zealous purveyors of human 
flesh, whom I spared from a stupid and cowardly pru- 
dence." 
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The baron's anger pleased Consuelo. She listened 
with interest to his animated pictures of military life 
in Prussia, and not knowing that personal irritation 
was part of the cause of his courageous indignation, 
she saw in it the indication of a noble character. 
And yet there was real grandeur in the soul of Trenck. 
This handsome and haughty young man was not born 
to bend. There was a great difference in this respect 
between him and liis accidental travelling companion, 
the rich and proud Hoditz. The count, who had 
been the terror and despair of his teachers in his 
childliood, had at last been left to himself ; and 
although he had passed the age of noisy excesses, 
there was still something childish in his manners and 
his language which contrasted strangely with his her- 
culean figure and his handsome face, somewhat marked 
by forty years of fatigue and debauchery. The super- 
ficial education which he displayed from time to time, 
he had gained from novels, from the fashionable phil- 
osophy and from frequenting the theatre. He prided 
himself on being an artist, and lacked depth and dis- 
cernment in that as in everything else, Stiil, his grand 
air, his exquisite affability, his fine and pleasant ideas, 
quickly impressed the imagination of young Haydn, 
who preferred him to the baron, perhaps because of 
the more pronounced attention which Consuelo paid 
to the latter. 

The baron, on the contrary, had received a thor- 
ough education ; and if the prejudices of courts and 
the passions of youth had often blinded him to the 
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reality and the value of human greatness, he had pre- 
served at the bottom of his heart that independence 
of feeling and that equity of principle which spring 
from serious study and from the noble instincts devel- 
oped by education. His vigorous character might 
have become deadened by the blandishments of 
power J but he had never been able to bend so far 
that he would not rev dIi, furious and blazing, at the 
slightest stroke of injustice Frederick's handsome 
page had touched his lips to the poisoned chalice ; 
but ioie, an absolute, rash, exalted love, had come to 
revue his audacity and his pi, rsi. vera nee. Wounded 
in the tenderest feelmgs of hig heart, he had raised 
his head, and braved to his face the tyrant who wished 
to bring him to his knees. 

At the period of our story, he appeared not more 
than twenty years of age. A forest of brown hair, 
which he would not sacrifice to Frederick's childish 
discipline, shaded his broad brow. His figure was 
magnificent, his eyes dazzling, his mustache black as 
ebony, his hand white as alabaster, though strong as 
an athlete's, and his voice fresh and manly as his face, 
his thoughts and the hopes of his heart. 

Consuelo thought of this mysterious love which was 
incessantly upon his lips, and which no longer seemed 
ridiculous to her as she observed, in his outbursts and 
his reticences, the mixture of natural impetuosity and 
well-founded suspicion which kept hira continually at 
war with himself and his destiny. She felt, in spite 
of herself, a lively curiosity to know the woman who 
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formed the subject of the thoughts of so handsome a 
young man, and she found herself offering tip earnest 
and romantic prayers for the happiness of these two 
lovers. She did not find tiie day tedious, as she had 
expected when she saw that she would have to 
undergo the constraint caused by the presence of two 
strangers of a rank so different from her own. At 
Venice she had obtained the notion, and at Reisenburg 
she had formed the habit, of the politeness, good man- 
ners and well-chosen conversation which formed the 
best side of what was then termed good society. 
While she maintained her reserve, therefore, and never 
spoke unless she was addressed, she felt entirely at her 
ease, and made comments silently upon all that she 
heard. Neither the baron nor the count appeared to 
notice her disguise. The former paid but little atten- 
tion to her or Joseph. If he addressed a few words 
to them, he turned to the count and continued his re- 
marks; and soon, though he spoke earnestly, he 
seemed to forget him too, and to converse with his 
own thoughts, like a mind which is fed with its own fire. 
As for the count, he was by turns grave as a king and 
sparkling as a French marquise. He would take his 
tablets from his pocket and make notes with the 
solemnity of a philosopher or a diplomat; then he 
would read them over, in a sing-song tone, and Con- 
siielo perceived that they were gallant and tender lit- 
tle verses in French. Sometimes he would recite 
them to the baron, who declared them admirable 
without listening to them. Sometimes he would con- 
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suit Consuelo good-naturedly, and would ask her, with 
an air of false modesty, — 

"What do you think of that, my little friend? You 
understand French, do you not?" 

Consuelo, irritated at this feigned condescension, 
which seemed striving to dazzle her, could not resist 
the temptation to point out two or three faults which 
she found in a quatrain, " To Beauty." Her mother 
had taught her to speak well the languages which she 
herself sang easily and with a certain elegance, Con- 
suelo, studious and seeking in everything the harmony, 
rhythm and precision which her musical organization 
suggested, had found in books the key and the rules 
of these different languages. She had especially studied 
prosody by practising the translation of lyric poetry, 
and by adapting foreign words to national airs, to 
understand their rhythm and accent. In this way she 
had succeeded in learning the rules of versification in 
several languages, and it was not difficult for her to 
point out the errors of the Moravian poet. 

Astonished at her knowledge, but unwilling to doubt 
his own, Hoditz consulted the baron, who decided in 
favor of the little musician. From that moment tlic 
count busied himself exclusively with her, but without 
appearing to suspect her real age or sex. He only 
asked where he had been brought up, that he knew so 
well the laws of Parnassus. 

" At the free school of the singing foundation of 
Venice." 

" It seems that the stu^lies in that country arc more 
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thorough than in Germany ; and where diil your com- 
rade study? " 

" At the cathedral of Vienna," repUed Joseph. 

" My children," said the count, " I think that you 
both have plenty of intelligence and aptitude. At 
our first resting-place I will examine you in music, 
and if you perform all that your faces and your man- 
ners promise, I will engage you for my orchestra or my 
theatre at Roswald. I really should like to present 
you to my spouse the princess; what do you say? It 
would be a fortune for such children as you." 

Consuelo was seized with a strong desire to laugh 
when she heard the count propose to examine Haydn 
and herself in music. She could only bow respect- 
fully, making great efforts to control her face. Josejih, 
feeluig mare strongly the adiintiges for him of a nt v 
protection, thanked the count and did not tefubc 
Hoditz, rtsum ng his tablets, read Consuelo naif of a 
little Italian opera, sngihrly detestable and full of 
barbar sms, which he intonded to set to musiL him 
self, and haie performed upon his wifes festntl, b) 
his actors, in hia theatre at his castle, or, to speak 
more properly, at his residence , for, fancying himself 
a prnce in ri^ht of his margra\e, he alwaja spoke 111 
thia way 

Consuelo nudged Joseph from tirae to time, to cill 
his attention to the count s absurdities, and, overcome 
by ennui, she thought that, to be seduced by such 
madrigals, the beauty of the hereditary mari^aviate 
of Baireuth, with the appanag,e of Culmbach, m st be 
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a very silly person, in spite of her titles, her age and 
her love affairs. 

While reading and declaiming, the count kept nib- 
bling bonbons to moisten his throat, and offering them . 
continually to the young travellers, who, having eaten 
nothing since the day before, and being faint with 
hunger, accepted, for lack of something better, these 
dainties, better fitted to deceive than to satisfy their 
appetites, saying to themselves that the count's sugar- 
plums and rhymes were a very institScient nourish- 

At 'ning, they saw upon the horizon 

the fi s of Passau, where Consuelo had 

thouj 5, that she would never arrive. 

Tliis o many dangers and frights, was 

ahno-. her as would formerly have been 

that of Venice ; and when they crossed the Danube, 
she could not help giving Joseph a grasp of the hand. 

"Is he your brother? " asked the count, who had 
not yet thought of asking this question. 

"Yes, my lord," replied Consuelo, at a venture, to 
rid herself of his curiosity. 

"Yet you do not look alike," said the count. 

" There are so many ciiildren who do not resemble 
their fathers ! " replied Joseph gayly. 

"You were not brought up together? " 

" No, my lord ; in our wandering life one is brought 
up where and as one can." 

" I do not know why, but it appeared to me," said 
the count to Consuelo, lowering his voice, " that you 
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were well born. Everything in your person ami your 
language reveals a natural distinction." 

"I do not know how I was born, my lord," she 
replied laughing. " I must have been born of a 
family of musicians, for I love nothing in tlie world 
but music." 

" Why are you dressed like a Moravian peasant? " 

" Because my clothes were worn out in travelling, 
and I bought these at a fair in that country." 

"Then you have been in Moravia? At Roswald, 
perhaps ? " 

" Yes, in the neighborhood, my lord," replied 
Consuelo roguishly ; " I have seen from a distance, 
without venturing to approach them, your superb do- 
main, your statues, your cascades, your gardens, your 
mountains, — wonders, a real fairy palace ! " 

" You have seen all these? " cried the count, 
astonished that she had not told him before, and not 
observing that Consuelo, who had heard him describe 
the beauties of his residence for the last two hours, 
could easily describe them after him. " Oh ! then 
you must be eager to go back there ! " 

" I am burning with eagerness, now that I have the 
happiness of knowing you," replied Consuelo, who 
wished to avenge herself for the reading of his opera 
by laughing at him. 

She sprang lightly out of the boat in which they had 
crossed the river, crying out with an exaggerated 

" O Passau ! I salute you ! " 
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The berlin carried them to the dwelling of a rich 
lord, a friend of the count, absent at that moment, 
but whose house was destined for their resting-place. 
The)' were expected, and the servants were preparing' 
supi)er, which was promptly served to them. 

The count, who took an extreme pleasure in the 
conversation of his Httle musician (it was thus that he 
called Consuelo), would have liked to have them 
at his own table, but the fear of committing an im- 
propriety which might displease the baron prevented 
him. Consuelo and Joseph were well content to eat 
in the kitchen, and made no objection to sitting down 
with the servants. Haydn had never yet been treated 
with more honor at the houses of the lords who had 
admitted him to their fetes, and although the senti- 
ment of art had elevated his heart sufficiently for him 
to understand the contumely of such treatment, he 
recollected without false shame that his molher had 
been the cook of Count Harrach, the lord of his vil- 
lage. In later years, when he had reached the devcl- 
oi)ment of his genius, Haydn was no more highly 
valued as a man by his protectors. He spent five- 
and-twenty years in the service of Prince Esterhazy ; 
and when we say in the service, we do not mean that 
it was as a musician only. Paer saw him, with nap- 
kin in hand and sword at side, standing behind his 
master's chair and filling the office of raaitre-d 'hotel ; 
that is to say, of chief servant, according to the cus- 
tom of the age and country, 

Consuelo had not eaten with servants since her 
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by the masters. 

She followed Joseph, who, like herself, was prepared 
to endure cheerfully all the vicissitudes of their pil- 
grimage ; and when tliey had entered a handsome 
room where, by the light of twenty candles, the gen- 
tlemen, with their elbows on the table, were finishing 
their last bottle of Hungarian wine, they remained 
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standing by the door, after the custom of musicians of 
low degree, and began to sing the little Italian duets 
which they had learned upon the mountains. 

" Be careful ! " said Consuelo, slyly, to Joseph, 
before they began; "remember that the count is 
going to examine us in music. Let us try to acquit 
ourselves well," 

The count was highly flattered by this observation ; 
the baron had placed the portrait of his mysterious 
Dulcinea upon his down-fumed plate, and did not 
appear inclined to listen, 

Consuelo took care not to display her voice or her 
powers. Her assumed sex did not admit of such vel- 
vety tones, and the age which slie appeared in her 
disguise would not have warranted such consummate 
skill. She sang in a childish voice, somewhat hoarse, 
as if prematurely worn by excessive work in the open 
air. It was an amusement for her, also, to imitate 
the simple awkwardness and the venturesome orna- 
ments which she had so often heard among the Vene- 
tian children. But although she played this musical 
parody to perfection, there was so much natural taste 
in her performance, the duet was sung with such spirit 
and smoothness, and this popular air was so fresh and 
so original, that the baron, who was an excellent mu- 
sician, and atimirably appreciative of all the arts, put 
his portrait back in his breast, raised his head, moved 
about on his chair and ended by clapping his hands 
vigorously, exclaiming that it was the truest and most 
touching music that he had ever heard. As for Count 
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Hoditz, who was fall of Fuchs, Rameau and his classic 
authors, he enjoyed less this kind of composition and 
this manner of rendering. He said that the baron 
was a northern barbarian, and that his two proteges 
were intelligent enough, but that he would be obliged 
to draw them, by his lessons, from the slough of igno- 
rance. His mania was to form his artists himself ; and 
he said in a sententious tone, as he shook his head, — 

" There is some good in them, but there is much to 
find fault with. \Vell, we will correct all that ! " 

He imagined that Joseph and Consuelo already 
belonged to him, and formed part of his musical es- 
tablishment. Then he asked Haydn to play upon the 
violin, and as Joseph had no reason for concealing 
his talent, he performed admirably an air of his own 
composition which was remarkably well written for the 
instrument. The count was entirely satisfied with this. 

" Your place is easily found," he said. " Vou shall 
be my first violin, and you will suit me perfectly. 
But you must also practise upon the viole-d 'amour, 
which I like above everything, I will teach you how 
to play upon it," 

"Are you also satisfied with my comrade, sir?" 
said Consuelo to Trenck, who had become thoughtful 
again. 

"So well satisfied," he replied, "that if I spend 
some time in Vienna, I will have no teacher but 
him ! " 

"I will teach you the viole-d 'amour," said the 
count, " and I ask you for the preference." 
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" I wished to show you that I am only fit to become 
your pupil, but that I can learn with attention and 
docility." 

Consiielo asked him to jilay something else, and he 
consented without affectation. He hatl talent, taste 
and intelligence. Iloditz gave exaggerated jiraise to 
tlie composition of the piece. 

"It is not very good," replied Trenck, " for it is 
my own ; but I love it, because it jileased my prin- 

The count made a frightful grimace to warn him to 
be careful of his words. I'renck did not even notice 
it, and, lost in his own thoughts, he ran the bow over 
the strings for some moments ; then, throwing the 
violin upon the table, he rose, and walked to and fro 
with great strides, passing his hand over his brow. 
At last he turned to the count, and said, — 

" I must wish you good-night, my dear count. I 
am obliged to start before daybreak, for the carriage 
whicli I ordered is to come for me at three o'clock. 
As you spend the whole morning here, I shall proba- 
bly not see you again, before you reach Vienna. I 
shall be glad to see you there, and to thank you again 
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He made a little motion of the head to Consuclo, 


and said, ^ 





" As for you, if ever I find you as drummer or 
trumpeter in my regiment, we will desert together," 
and he went out, after again saluting the count. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

As soon as Count Hoditx was alone with the musi- 
cians, he felt more at his ease, and became very 
communicative. His favorite mania was to affect tJie 
chapel -master, and play the role of impressario. He 
wished, therefore, to begin Consuelo's education on 
the spot, 

"Come here," he said, "and sit down. We are 
alone, and you will not listen attentively with a league 
between us. Do you sit down also," he said to Joseph, 
" and profit by the lesson. You have not the least 
idea how to trill," he said, s[>eaking to the great 
prima donna. " Listen to mc ; this is how it is 

He sang a commonplace phrase, in which he intro- 
duced several of these ornaments in a very vulgar 
fashion. Consuelo amused herself by repeating the 
phrase, making the trill inversely. 

" That is not it ! " cried the count, in a stentorian 
voice, as he pounded on the table. " You did not 

He began all over again, and Consuelo mutilated 
the ornament even more uncouthly and exasperatingly 
than at first, though she remained serious, and affected 
a great effort of attention and wiii. Joseph was chok- 
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ing, and was obliged to cough to hide a convulsive 
laugh. 

" I-a, la, la, trala, tra la ! " sang the count, mimicking 
his pupil, and starting back on his chair with all tlie 
symptoms of a furious rage which he did not in the 
least feel, but which he thought necessary to the dig- 
nity and impress iveness of his character. 

Consuelo made fun of him for a quarter of an hour, 
and when she had had enough of it, sang the trill with 
all the distinctness of which she was capable. 

" Dravo ! bravissimo ! " cried the count, sinking 
back in his chair; "at last it is perfect '. I knew that I 
could make you do it ! If 1 take the first peasant I 
meet, I am sure to form him and teach him in a day 
what others do not teach in a year ! Let us have this 
phrase once more, and mark all the notes lightly, with- 
out seeming to touch them — that is still better, it 
could not be improved ! We will make something of 
you ) 1 1 p "1 h b al h 



thro 
ease 
tating 
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play whei 



he was mounted on his hobby, and ended 
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by singing ]iim a cadenza so perfect and so prolonged 
that he was forced to cry out, — 

" Jioough, enougli ! That is it ; you have it now. 
I was very sure that I should give you the key ! Let 
us go on to the rouhde \ou learn «ith surprising 
ease, and I wish I ilnays had such pupils as you." 

Consuelo, who wis bef,innnig to ftcl tired and 
sleepy, greatly shortened the lesson ni roulades. She 
(lid obediently all of them tliat her op dtnt pedagogue 
prescribed, no matttr how bad tlieir tisti,, and allowed 
her beautiful voice to sound clearly, being no longer 
afraid of betraying herself, since the count was re- 
solved to ascribe to himself even the sudden brilliancy 
and the heavenly purity which her voice displayed 
more and more every moment, 

" How much clearer it becomes, as I show him how 
to open his moutli and deli\'er his voice ! " said he to 
Joseph, turning towards him with an air of triumph, 
" Clearness in teaching, ]jerse\'e ranee, example, — 
those are the three things with which one can qiiickly 
form singers and speakers. We will go on with the 
lessons to-morrow, for there are ten lessons to take, 
after which you will know how to sing. ^Ve have the 
coiilc, i}a^ flalli\X\\^ port lie voix /cw//, etc. You can go 
to bed now ; I have had rooms prepared for you in this 
palace. I shall remain here until noon to-morrow. 
You will breakfast and go to Vienna with me. Con- 
sider yourselves in my service from this time. To 
begin with, Joseph, go and tell my valet to come and 
light me to my apartment. You," he said to Consuelo, 
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" remain, and repeat the last roulaile I tauj^lit yon. I 
am not perfectly satisfied with it." 

Joseph had scarcely left the room, when the count, 
taking Consuelo's hands with very expressive looks, 
tried to draw her to him. Interrupted in her roulade, 
Consuelo looked at him in much astonishment, think- 
ing that he wished to make her beat time ; but slie 
quickly withdrew her hands and recoiled to the end 
of the table when she saw his blazing eyes and his 
voluptuous smile. 

" Come, are you going to play the prude ? " said the 
count, resuming his indolent and haughty air. " Well, 
my child, we have a lover? He is very ugly, the poor 
wretch, and I hope that henceforth you will give him 
up. Your fortune is made if you do not hesitate, for 
I dislike delay. You are a charming girl, full of in- 
telligence and sweetness; you please me greatly, and 
at the first glance I cast on you, I saw that you were 
not made to gad about with this little rascal. But I 
will care for him ; I will send him to Roswald, and 
take charge of his future. As for you, you will remain 
at Vienna. I will lodge you suitably, and, if you are 
prudent and modest, I will even take you into society. 
When you have learned music, you shall be the prima 
donna of my theatre, and you will meet your little 
friend when I take you to my residence. Is it under- 
stood ? " 

"Yes, my lord count," replied Consuelo with great 
gravity, and making a low bow, " it is quite under- 
stood." 
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At that moment Joseph came back with the valet, 
who bore two caniUes, and the count went out, giving 
Joseph a little tap on the cheek, and Consuelora 
meaning smile, 

" He is ridiculous in the extreme," said Joseph to 
his companion, when he was alone with her, 

" More than you think," she replied thoughtfully. 

"Well, all the same, he is the best man in the 
world, and he will be very useful to me at Vienna." 

"Yes, at Vienna, as much as you like, Beppo ; but 
at Passau he will not be, the least in the world, I can 
tel] you that. Where are our bundles?" 

" In the kitchen, I will get them, and take them 
up to our rooms, which are charming, they say. At 
last you will have some rest ! " 

" Good Joseph ! " said Consuelo, shrugging her 
shoulders, " Hurry and fetch your bundle, and give 
up all thoughts of your fine room, and the good bed 
where you expected to sleep so soundly. We must 
leave this house at once ; do you hear? Ke quick, or 
they will certainly close the doors." 

" What do you mean ? " cried Haydn, who thought 
he was dreaming ; " are these great lords crimps 
too?" 

" I am much more afraid of Hoditz than of Mayer," 
replied Consuelo impatiently ; " come, hurry, make 
haste, or I shall leave you and go alone ! " 

ITiere was so much resolution and energy in Con- 
suelo's look that Haydn, who was daaed and astounded, 
hastened to obey her. He came back in three min- 
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utes with the knapsack containing the books and the 
clothes, and three minutes later tliey had left the 
palace without being observed by any one, and were 
well on their way to the suburb at the other end of 
the town, 

TJiey entered a poor inn, and hired two little rooms, 
for which they paid in advance, that they might be 
able to leave as early as they wished, without any 
delay. 

" Will you not at least tell me the cause of this new 
alarm?" said Joseph to Consuelo, as he was bidding 
her good night at the door of her room. 

" Sleep in peace," she replied, " and know, in two 
words, that we have little to fear now. Tiie count 
guessed, with his eagle glance, that I did not belong 
to his own sex, and has honored me with a declara- 
tion which was singularly flattering to my vanity. 
Good-night, friend IJeppo ; we will be off before day. 
I will shake your door to wake you." 

The next day the rising sun shone upon our young 
travellers sailing down the Danube, with a satisfaction 
as pure, and hearts as light, as the waves of that noble 
river. They liad taken passage on the bark of an old 
boatman, who was carrying goods to lintz. He was 
an honest fellow, with whom they were satisfied, and 
who did not interfere with their conversation. He did 
not understand a word of Italian, and as his boat was 
sufficiently loaded, he took no other passengers, which 
gave them at last the sense of security and the rest of 
body and mind wliich they needed to enjoy fully the 
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fine Mews which their sail presented it e\ery tirn 
I lie weatlier w -. magnificent 1 here n as a very clem 
htt'e cabin to the bjit i htre Lonsielo ro Id go to 
rest h"r ejLs from thu glare of tlit, water b t she haJ 
become so ac usto iied d ring the prece ling days to 
the open iirani the sunlight that she j referred to 
spend almost all her time stretched upon the bales, 
di-liglitf illy i.ngage 1 in watching the rocks and trtes 
on the Lanks which setm 1 to |,hde aiay behind h r 
She CO 1! make music Hith Hij !n -it her easi. ani 
the romic recolkcti n of the mu', c mid Hjditz 
mingled much gayctv with their nirlJm^jS Joseph 
imitated hnn lo perfection in I fe!t a mil cious joy at 
the thouglit of his disaj pomtmcnt Their lauj,htcr 
and their songs enhvene i and charmed the old sail jr, 
who was passionately fond of music, like all the Ger- 
man common people. He also sang them some airs, 
in which they found a nautical expression, and which 
Consuelo learned from him, with the words, 'i'hey 
completely won his heart by treating him to the best 
they could get at the landing where they bought their 
provisions, and this day was the most peaceful and 
pleasant which they had yet passed since the beginning 
. of their journey. 

" Excellent Baron Trcnck I " said Josepli, as he 
changed one of the brilliant pieces of gohl which that 
lord had given him; "it is to him that I owe tho 
power of preserving the divine Porporina from fatigue, 
famine, danger, — from all the evils which poverty 
brings in its train. And yet I did not like him at first, 
this noble and benevolent baron ! " 
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" Yes " Slid Con-uelo " you preferreil the count. 
Now I am gh 1 thit he confined In n'^dt t j promises, 
and di I not sjil our hands witli hia £, fts 

' AftLt -ill, wc do not owt, hm anything," said 
Joseph Who wns the firat to hive the idea and 
form the resolitioa of lighting the recruiters? It 
WIS the biroi, the coint cirtd nothug for it, and 
only 3oined from comilitsonce in I from i sense of 
hib position 'rtlio ran the ri k of a b 11 ni his hnt, 
very neir the bnm' Agim the b^ron ! WIio 
wounjcl, anl perhaps kdlc 1 the mfamous Pistola? 
Who sa L 1 the deserter, at his own cost ptrliaps, and 
at the risk of the anger of a tetribie master? And, 
iinally, who respected and pretended not to perceive 
yoi]r sex? Who appreciated the beauty of your 
Italian airs, and the good taste of your style?" 

" And the genius of Joseph Hay<ln ? " added Con- 
suelo smiling ; " the baron, still the baron." 

"No doubt," said Haydn, to repay her for her 
malicious insinuation ; " and it is very lucky, perhaps, 
for a noble and beloved absent one, of whom I have 
heard, that the declaration of love for the divine Por- 
porina came from the ridiculous count, instead of 
being made by the brave and fascinating baron." 

"Beppo," said Consuelo, with a melancholy smile, 
" the absent are never wronged but by \mgrateful ami 
cowardly hearts. That is why the baron, who is 
generous and true, and is in love with a mysterious 
beauty, could never have thought of paying court to 
me. I ask you yourself^ would you sacrifice so 
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easily the love of your betrothed and the faithfulness 
of your heart to the first passing fancy?" 

"You could never be a passing fancy for any one," 
said IJeppo sighing dee])ly, " aiid the baron might be 
very excusable for forgetting all his loves, past and 
present, when he saw you." 

" Von are becoming gallant and conapliincntary, 
Beppo. I see that you have profited by the count';? 
society, but may you never marry a margravine, and 
never learn how love is treated when one marries fur 
money ! " 

Having reached Linlz in the evening, they slept 
there without fear and widiout care for the morrow. 
As soon as Josejjh waked, lie hastened to buy shoes, 
linen and various little refinements of male dress for 
himself, and yet more for Consuelo, who was able to 
make herself fine and handsome, as she said jestingly, 
to go about the town and the neighborhood. The 
old boatman had told them that if he could find a 
cargo for Moelk, he would take them on board the 
next day, and carry them twenty leagues more down 
tlie Danube, They passed tliat day at Lintz, there- 
fore, and amused themselves in climbing the hill and 
examining the castle at the bottom and that at the 
top, from which they could contemplate the majestic 
meanderings of the streajn through tlie fertile plains 
of Austria, From there they also saw a sight which 
amused them greatly ; it was Count Hodit/'s bcrlin, 
which was triumphantly entering the town. They 
recognized the carrii^e and the livery, and amused 
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themselves by making him low bows from so great 
a distance that thi:)' could not be seen. At last, 
towards evening, they went to the river bank, where 
they found their boat loaded with merchandise for 
Moelk, and they gladly made a new bargain with their 
old pilot. They embarked before dawn, and saw the 
tranquil stars shining above their heads, wliile the 
rellections of these stars ran in a long silver network 
over the moving surface of the water. This day was 
not less pleasant than the preceding one, Joseph 
had only one regret, and that was the thought that 
they were approaching Vienna, and that this journey, 
the siiliferings and perils of which he forgot, remem- 
bering only its delightful moments, was soon to draw 
to a close. 

At Moelk they were obliged to part from their 
good pilot, and it was not without regret. In the 
boats in which they could have continued their 
journey, they did not find the same chances of isola- 
tion and security, Consuelo felt reposed, refreshed 
and inured to accidents of all sorts. She proposed 
to Joseph that they should resume their journey on 
foot until something new occurred. They had still 
twenty leagues to go, and tliis mode of travel was not 
very speedy. But Consuelo, aUhongh she persuaded 
herself that she was imj)atient to resume the dress of 
her sex and the proprieties of her position, was at the 
bottom of her heart, it must be admitted, as little 
desirous as Joseph of seeing the end of her expedi- 
tion. She was too much an artist in all the fibres of 
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her organi;cation not to love tlie liberty, the danger, 
the acts of courage and address, the continual and 
varied spectacle of that nature which tlie pedestrian 
alone ciin enjoy thoroujlily, and, in short, all the 
romantic activity of a wandering and solit;iry life. 

I call it sulilary, reader, to express a secret and 
mysterious impression which it is easier for you to 
comprehend than for me to explain. It is, I think, 
a con<lition of tlie mind which has not been named in 
our language, but which you must recollect, if you 
have travelled far from home on foot alone, or with 
another self, or even like Consueio, with an agreeable, 
pleasant, cheerful companion, wliose brain is in uni- 
son with your own. At such moments, if you were 
free from all present care, from all motives for anx- 
iety, yon felt, I have no doubt, a sort of strange and 
l»erhaps somewliat selfish joy, as j'ou said to yourself, 
" At this moment nobody is troubled about me, and I 
am troubled about nobody. No one knows where I 
am. Those who control my life might look for me in 
vain ; they could not discover me in tliis spot, un- 
known to every one, new even to me myseif, in which 
I have taken refuge. Those whom uiy life acts upon 
and disturbs are resting from me, as I am from my 
action upon them. I bebrig wholly to myself, both 
as master and as slave." For there is not one of us, 
reader, who is not, in reference to a certain group of 
individuals, by turns and simultaneously, somewhat 
slave, somewhat master, whether he will or not, with- 
out admitting it an 1 without pretending to it. 
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No one knows where I am ! Surely that is a 
thought of solitude which has iticharm, — an unspeak- 
able ciiarm, cruel in appearance, legitimate and ten- 
der in fact ! We are made to live a life of reciprocity. 
The road of duty is long and rough, and has no hori- 
zon but death, which is perhaps scarcely the rest of a 
night. Let us go on, then, and not spare our feet ! 
But if, in rare and happy circumstances, when rest 
can be harmless and solitude vrithout remorse, a green 
path presents itself to our steps, let us profit by a few 
hours of isolation and contemplation. These hours of 
incIiiTercnce are very necessary to an active and cour- 
ageous man to renew his strength , and I say that the 
more you are eaten up by the zeal of the house of 
Gofl (which is nothing else than hum-imt) ), the more 
fit are you to apprecute a ftw moments of solitude 
to recover your self possession. \ selfijh man is 
alone always and everywhere. His heart is never 
tried by loving, suiTering and persevering , it is inert 
and cold, and no more needs sleep and sdtnce than 
does a corpse. The man who bves is rarely alone, and 
when he is, he feels tlic better fur it. His soul can 
enjoy a suspension of activity which is like the deep 
sleep of a vigorous body. This sleep is good evi- 
dence of past fatigues, and the precursor of new 
clforts, for which it prepares him. I can liardly be- 
lieve in the grief of those who do not strive to divert 
their minds, or in the devotion of those who never 
need to rest. Their grief is a prostration which 
s'-.ovK that tliey are broken or dead, and would no 
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longer have strength to love that which they have 
lost ; and their devotion without pause and without 
failure of activity conceals some shameful covetous- 
ness, some selfish and guilty compensation wliich I 
distrust. 

These reflections, though somewhat too long, are 
not out of place in the story of the life of Consuelo, 
who hati an active am! devoted soul, if ever tliere was 
one, but who might yet be accused of selfishness and 
frivolity by those who do not know how to compre- 
hend her. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



On the first day of this new journey, as our travel- 
lers were crossing a wooden bridge over a small 
stream, they saw a poor beggarwoman holding a little 
girl iti her arms and crouching against the parapet, as 
she held out her hand to the passers. The child was 
pale and ill, the woman was wan and trembling with 
fever, Consuelo was filled with sympathy and pity 
for these Tin fortn nates, who reminded her of her 
mother and her own childhood. 

" We were sometimes Uke that," she said to Joseph, 
who understood tlie allusion, and stojiped with her to 
question the beggar. 

" Alas ! " said the woman, " I was very happy only a 
few days ago. I am a peasant from the neigliborhood 
of Harmanitz in Bohemia. Five years ago I married 
a tall, handsome cousin of mine, who was the most 
laborious of workmen and the best of husbands. After 
a year of marriage, my poor Carl, who had gone to 
cut wood upon the mountain one day, disappeared 
suddenly and without its being possible for any one to 
learn what had become of him. I sank beneath want 
and grief. I thought that my husband had fallen over 
some precipice, or that wolves had devoured him. 
.MthoHgh I could have married again, the uncertainty 
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respecting his fate and the love which I bore hira for- 
baxle me to think of it Oh, how well I was repaid 
for it, my children ! Last year there was a knock at 
my door one evening ; I opened it and fell iqion my . 
knees, seeing my husband before me. But what a 
state he was in, good heaven ! He looked like a 
ghost. He was thin and yellow, wilh haggard eyes 
and hair stiffened with icicles, and his feet were all 
bloody, — his poor bare fectwhich had travelled I know 
not how many hundred leagues over the most fearful 
roads, in the most bitter winter weather. But he was 
so happy at finding his wife and his poor htde girl that 
he soon recovered his courage, his health, his strength 
and his fine appearance, lie told me that he Imd 
been carried off by villains who took him far away, 
beside the sea, wliere they sold him to the King of 
Prussia for a soldier. He had lived for three years in 
the most dreary of all coMiitries, plying ^ very harsh 
trade and receiving blows from morning til! nigiit. At 
last he had succeeded in escaping, — in deserting, my 
good children! Fighting desperately against those who 
pursued him, he had killed one and put out the eye 
of another with a stone. He had travelled day and 
night, hiding in woods and swamps like a wild beast, he 
had traversed Saxony and Bohemia, and he was s.aved ; 
he was restored to me ! Ah, how liappy we were all that 
winter, in spite of our poverty and the inclemency of 
the season I We had but one fear, and that was to see 
those birds of prey who had been the cause of all our 
troubles reappear in our neighborhood. We resolved 
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to go to Vienna, presenting ourselves to the empress, 
and recounting our misfortunes to her, so as to obtain 
her protection, military service for my husband and 
subsistence for me and my child ; but I fell ill from 
the shock I experienced on seeing my poor Carl, and 
we were compelled to pass the whole winter and sum- 
mer in our mountains, always waiting for the moment 
when I should be able to undertake the journey, 
ahvays keeping on our guard and sleeping with one 
eye oiDen. At last the happy moment arr ve 1 I f It 
strong enough to travel, and my little g rl tl gh si e 
too was ill, was to make the journey i 1 r f tl er a 
arms. But an evil destiny was await ng s 1 e i i e 
came out of our mountains. We were w ilki g tr n 
quilly and slowly along a lonely road, without noticmg 
a wagon which for half an hour had been following us 
up the hill. Suddenly it stopped, and three men got 
out. 'Are you sure it is he? ' said one. * Yes, it is 
he,' replied another, who was one-eyed ; ' on, on ! ' 
My husband turned around at these words and said to 
me, 'Ah, they are the Prussians ! There is the man 
whose eye I put out ! I know him I ' — ' Run, run ! ' I 
said, * save yourself ! ' He beg:in to fly, wlien one of 
these abominable men sprang upon me, knocked me 
doivn and placed a pi,;tol at my head and at my 
child's. My husband would have been saved but for 
this devilish idea, for he ran faster than these villains, 
and had the start of tliem. But at the cry which 
escaped from me when I saw my child under the 
muzzle of the pistol, Carl turned round, shouted to 
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them not to shoot and begnii to come back. Wiien 
the wretch who had liis foot on my body saw Carl 
within range, he cricc!, * Surrender, or I will kill them I 
Make another step to escape and it is done.' — ' I sur- ■ 
render, I surrender! Here I am!* cried my poor 
husband, and he began to nm towanls them faster 
than he had fied from them, in spite of my prayers and 
the signs ivliich I made him to leave us to die. When 
these tigers got their hands u|)on him, they heaped 
blows upon him and covered him with blood. I 
wished to defend him, and they beat me too. When 
I saw him bound before my eyes I sobbed and filled 
tlie air with my cries. Tliey told me tliat they would 
kill my child if I did not keep quiet, and had already 
torn her from my arras, when Carl said to me, ' Re 
blill, wife, I command yon ; think of the child ! ' I 
obeyed, but the agony which I suffered when I saw 
ray husband beaten, bound and gagged, while these 
monsters said to me, ' Yes, yes, cry ! You wi!l never 
see him again, we are taking him to be hanged,' was 
so violent that I fell upon the road like one dead. I 
know not how many hours I remained there, stretched 
in the dust. When I opened my eyes, it was night ; 
my poor child, prostrate upon me, was writhing and 
sobbing fit to break one's heart, and on the road there 
remained only my husband's blood and the marks of 
the wheels of the wagon wiiich had borne him away. 
I stayed there for an hour or two longer, trying to 
warm and console Maria, who was chilled and half 
dead with fear. At last, wlien I collected my wits, I 
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understood that the best thing I could do was not to 
run after the kidnappers, whom I could never catch, 
but to go and make my declaration to the officers at 
Weisenbach, which was the nearest city. This is what 
I did ; and then I resolved to continue my journey to 
Vienna, and cast myself at the feet of the empress, 
so that she might at least prevent the King of Prussia 
from executing the sentence of death upon my hus- 
band. Her Majesty could claim him as her subject, 
if they could not catch the recruiters. I thereupon 
used what alms were given me in the territory of the 
bishop of Passau, wiiere I told of my misfortune, to 
reach the Danube in a cart, and from there I came 
down in a boat to Moelk, But now my resources are 
exhausted. People to whom I tell my story will not 
believe me, and for fear tliat I am an impostor, give 
me so little that I must continue my Journey on foot. 
I shall be fortunate if I arrive in five or six days, for 
illness and despair have exhausted me. Now, my 
dear children, if you are able to give me some little 
alms, do it at once, for I cannot rest any longer; I 
must walk on and on, like the Wandering Jew, until I 
have obtained justice." 

" Oh, my good woman, my poor woman ! " cried 
Consuelo, pressing the poor creature in her arms, and 
weeping with mingled pity and pleasure, " courage, 
courage ! Hope, and set your mind at rest ! Your 
husband is free, galloping towards Vienna on a good 
horse, with a well-fillcd purse in his pocket." 

"What do you mean?" cried the deserter's wife. 
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as her eyes became red as blood and her lips trembled 
with a spasmodic movement. " You are sure you have 
seen him? Oh, my God I great God ! God of good- 

"Alas ! what are you doing?" said Joseph to Con- 
suelo. " Suppose you are giving her a false joy ; 
suppose the deserter we helped to save is not her 
husband ! " 

" It is he, Joseph ; I tell you that it is he ! Think 
of the one-eyed man, and Tistola's way of acting. 
Recollect that the deserter said he was the father of a 
family and an Austrian subject. Besides, it is very 
easy to settle that. What is your husband like?" 

" Red hair, greenish eyes, a broad face, six feet two 
inches high, a somewhat flat nose, a low forehead, a 
superb figure." 

"That is it!" said Consuclo, smiling; "and his 
dress ? " 

"A poor green coat, brown breeches, gray stock- 
ings." 

"That is right again; and the recruiters, did you 
notice them?" 

" Did I notice them ? Holy Virgin ! Their horrible 
laces will never disappear from before my eyes." 

Tlien the poor woman gave a very accurate descrip- 
tion of Pistola, the one-eyed man and Ihe silent man. 

"There was a fourth," she said, "who remained 
beside the horse, and took no hand in it. He had a 
large, indifferent face which appeared to me still more 
cruel than the others ; for while I was weeping and 
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they were beating my husband, binding hi^n wiili 
cords like a murderer, this big man kept singing and 
imitating the tnimiiet with his moutli, as if he had 
been sounding a fanfare, broum, broum, broum, broum ! 
Ah, wliat a hard heart ! " 

"IVcll, tliat is Mayer," said Consuelo to Joseph, 
" Do you still doubt ? Had he not a trick of singing 
and imitating the trumpet incessantly?" 

" It is true," said Joseph ; " then it is Cart that we 
saw liberated. Thanks be to God ! " 

"Ah, yes, thanks to the good God before every- 
thing ! " said the poor woman, falling upon her knees. 
"And you, Maria," said she to her litde girl, "kiss 
the earth with me to thank our guardian angels and 
the Holy Virgin. Your father is found, and we will 
soon see him again." 

" Tell me, my dear woman," said Consuelo, " is not 
Carl also in the habit of kissing the earth when he is 
very happy?" 

"Yes, my child, he never fails to do so. When he 
came back after deserting, he would not cross the 
threshold of our house until he had kissed it." 

" Is it a custom of your country ? " 

" No, it is a habit of his, which he taught ns, and 
which has always brought us good fortune." 

" Then it is certainly he whom we saw," replied Con- 
suelo, " for we saw him kiss the earth to thank those 
who liberated him. Did you not notice it, I!eppo ? " 

" Certainly ! It is he, there can be no doubt of it." 

"Come, and let me press you to my heart," cried 
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Carl's wife, "oil, you two angels of paradise, who bring 
me such good iie^vs ! But tell me all about it ! " 

Joseph related all tjiat had happened, and when 
the poor woman had exhausted all her transi)orts of 
joy and gratitude to heaven and to Joseph and Con- 
suelo, whom she rightly considered her husband's first 
liberators, s!ie askcid what she could do to find him. 

" I think," said Coiisuclo, " that you had better 
continue your journey. You will find him in Vienna, 
if you do not meet him on the road. His first care 
will be to make his declaration to his sovereign, and 
to ask that the bureaus cf administration notify you, 
wherever you may be. lie will not have failed to 
make the same declaration in every important town 
through which he passed, and to inquire concerning 
the road you followed. If you reach Vienna before 
him, do not fail to notify the administration where you 
live, that Carl may be informed as soon as he presents 
himself." 

"But what bureaus, what administration? I know 
nothing about all that. A poor peasant like nie will 
be lost in such a great city." 

" Well," said Joseph, " we have never I'lad any busi- 
ness which would inform us about all tliat, either; but 
ask the first person you meet to direct you to the 
Prussian embassy. Ask for Baron " — 

"Take care what you say, Beppo ! " said Consuelo 
in an undertone to Joseph, to remind him tii.it he 
must not compromise the baron in this adventure. 

"Weil, Count lioditz?" said Joseph. 
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"Yes, the count will do from vanity what the other 
would do from charity. Ask for tlie palace of the 
Margravine of Uayreuth, and give her husband the 
note which I shali hand you." 

Consuelo tore a blank page out of Joseph's note- 
book, atid wrote these words : — 

" Consuelo Porporina, prima donna of the theatre of 
San-Samuel, at Venice — ex-Signor Bertoni, strolling 
singer at Passau — recommends to the noble heart of 
Count Hoditi-Roswald the wife of Carl, the deserter 
whom his lordship rescued from the kidnappers and 
loaded with benefits, Porporina hopes to thank the 
count for liis protection in the presence of the mar- 
gravine, if the count will admit her to the honor of 
singing in the private apartments of Her Highness." 

Consuelo wrote the address carefully, and looked at 
Joseph, lie understood her and drew out his purse. 
Without consultation, and by a spontaneous movement, 
they g.ive the poor woman the two pieces of gold 
which remained from Trenck's present, that she might 
make the journey in a wagon, and they took her to a 
neighboring village, where they helped her to make her 
bargain for a cheap passage. After they had caused 
her to eat something, and procured some clothes for 
her, — an expense which fell upon the remains of their 
little fortune, — they sent off the happy creature to 
whom they had just restored life. Then Consuelo asked 
with a kiugh how much remained in the bottom of the 
purse. Joseph took his violin, shook it near his ear, 
and replied, — 
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" Nothing but sound ! " 

Consuelo tried her voice in the open country by a 
brilliant roulade, and cried, — 

" There is plenty of sound ! " 

Then she held out her hand joyously to her com- 
panion and clasped his warmly as she said, — 

"You are a splendid fellow, Eeppo !" 

" And so are you ! " replied Joseph, wiping away a 
tear, and bursting into a laugh. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



It is not very annoying to find one's self without 
money wlien near one's journey's end, but our young 
artists would not have been less gay than they were, 
though they had been far from their goal when they 
discovered that their funds were CKhausted, One 
must have found one's self thus without resources in a 
foreign country (Joseph was almost as much a stranger 
as Consuelo at this distance from Vienna) to know 
what a marvellous feeling of security, and what an in- 
ventive and enterprising genius, awaken in an artist 
who has just spent his last farthing. Until then there 
is a sort of anguish, a continual dread of want, a black 
foreboding of suffering, embarrassment and mortifica- 
tion which vanish as soon as the last coin is spent. 
Then, for poetic souls, there is a new world which 
begins, a pious confidence in the charity of others, 
and many charming illusions ; but there are also a will- 
ingness to labor and an amiability of disposition which 
quickly overcome the first obstacles. Consuelo, who 
experienced a sentiment of romantic pleasure in this 
return to the poverty of her earlier years, and who felt 
happy in having done good by stripping herself, im- 
mediately found an expedient for insuring the even- 
ing's repast and bed, 

" To-day is Sunday," she said to Joseph ; " you must 
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play dance tunes as you go through the first town we 
come to. We shull not go through two streets with- 
out meeting people who wish to dance, and we will 
play for them. Do you not know how to make a ■ 
shepherd's pipe? I can quickly learn to play on it, 
and as long as I can draw any sounds from it, they 
will be enough to accompany you." 

"Can I make a pipe?" said Joseph; "you shall 
see ! " 

They soon found a fine reed on the bank of a stream, 
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and cake. As for thuir pay, that was quickly agreed 
upon ; they would make a collection, and everybody 
would give what he chose. 

After eating, they got upon a hog h i wh h s 
triumphantiy rolled into the middle f h j 1 nd 

the dances began again. But after a ] 1 f h s 
they were interrupted by a piece of h h t 

every one in a flutter, and, passing f m m 1 o 
mouth, reached the musicians, — the m k fie 
town, in hastily finishing a pair of sh f 
ing customer, had just struck his awl h h mb 

" It is a serious event, a great misf n sa d n 
old man who was leaning against the hogshead which 
formed their pedestal, " Gottlieb, the shoemaker, is 
the organist of the village, and to-morrow is the festi- 
val of our patron saint. Oh, it is a great festival, a 
fine one ! Our mass, especially, is a marvel, and peo- 
ple come from a great way to hear it. Gottlieb is a 
real chapel- maste r ; he plays the organ, makes the 
children sing, sings himself — what does he not do, 
and on that day especially ? He is the life of the whole 
affair, and without him it will be a failure. And what 
will the canon say, — the canon of St. Stephen's, who 
is coming to officiate himself at high mass, and who is 
always so pleased with our music ? For he is mad about 
music, this good canon, and it is a great honor for us 
to see him at our altar, he who rarely leaves his bene- 
fice, and does not disturb himself for a trifle." 

" Well," said Consuelo, " that can be easily ar- 
ranged ; roy comrade and I will take charge of the 
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organ and the conducting, — of the mass, in a word, 
and if the canon is not satisfied, you shall give us 
nothing for our trouble," 

" So ho ! " said the old man, " you speak very con- ■ 
fidcntly, yoHng man; our mass is not performed with 
a vioiin and a flute. Oh, it is a serious matter, and 
you do not know our scores ! " 

"We can learn them this evening," said Joseph, 
assuming an air of contemptuous superiority which 
impressed the listeners grouped about them. 

" Come," said Consuelo, " take us to the church, 
let some one blow the organ, and if you are not 
pleased with our way of jjlaying it, you are at liberty 
to refuse our assistance." 

" But the score, Gottlieb's masterpiece of arrange- 
ment?" 

" We will go and find Gottlieb, and if he is not 
satisfied with us, we will renounce our pretensions. 
Besides, a wounded finger will not prevent Gottlieb 
from conducting the choruses and singing his own 
part." 

The elders of tlie village, who were assembled 
about them, took counsel, and resolved to take the 
risk. The ball was abandoned ; the canon's mass was 
quite a different matter from a dance ! 

Haydn and Consuelo, after trying the organ alter- 
nately, and singing together and separately, were pro- 
nounced very passable musicians, for lack of better. 
Some workmen even asserted that their playing 
was preferable to Gottlieb's, and that the fragments 
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of Scarlatti, Pergo!ese, and Bach to whicli they had 
just listened were at least as fine as the music of 
Holzbauer, to which Gottlieb confined himself. The 
curate, who had come in to listen, went so far as to 
say that the canon would much prefer this singing 
to that to which they ordinarily treated him. The 
sacristan, who did not share tJiis opinion, shook his 
head mournfully, and, not to discontent his parish- 
ioners, the curate agreed that these virtuosi, sent 
by Providence, should come to an understanding 
with Gottlieb to accompany the mass, if it was 
possible. 

They went in a crowd to the shoemaker's house ; 
he was obliged to show his swollen hand to every 
one before they would excuse him from performing 
his duty as organist. The impossibility was too real 
for his liking. Gottlieb was gifted with a certain 
musical intelligence, and played the organ passably ; 
but spoiled by the praise of his fellow- townspeople 
and the somewhat mocking approval of the canon, an 
appalling self love attended his direction and his exe- 
cution. He got out of humor when it was proposed 
to replace him by two travelling artists ; he would 
have preferred to have the festival spoiled and the 
patron saint's mass go without music, rather than to 
share the honors of the triumph. He was obliged to 
yield, however; he pretended to look for the score 
for a long while, and only found it when the curate 
threatened to leave to the two young artists the 
selection and the care of all the music. Consuelo 
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The listeners were amazed, and Gottlieb, who was 
becoming more and more uneasy and morose, de- 
clared that he had a fever and was going to bed, 
delighted that everybody was satisfied. 

The singers and the players immediately assembled 
in the chnrch, and our two little improvised con- 
ductors directed the rehearsal. Everything went 
capitally. The brewer, the weaver, the schoolmaster 
and the baker played the four violins. The children 
sang in the chorus with their parents, — all good peas- 
ants or artisans, phlegmatic, attentive and zealous. 
Joseph had already heard Holzbauer's music in 
Vienna, where it was in favor at this period. He had 
no trouble iti mastering it, and Consuelo, joining 
alternately in all the parts, led the chorus so well that 
it excelled itself. There were two solos which were 
to be sung by Gottlieb's son and niece, his favorite 
pupils and the principal singers of the parish ; but 
these two distinguished persons did not appear, as- 
serting that they were sure of their parts. 

Joseph and Consuelo went to sleep at the rectory, 
where apartments had been prepared for them. The 
good curate was filled with joy, and they saw that 
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he was extremely concerned about the beauty of his 
mass, being anxious to please the canon. 

The next morning the whole village was afoot 
before daybreak. The bells rang their fullest peals, 
and the roads were covered with worshippers coming 
from all the neigliborhood to be present at the ser- 
vice. The canon's carriage approached with majestic 
deliberation. Tiie church was decked with its finest 
ornaments. Consuelo was amused by the importance 
which every one seemed to feel. There were almost 
as much vanity and rivalry at work as on the stage of 
a theatre ; only there was more naivete about it, and 
one was more tempted to laugh than to be indignant. 

Half an hour before the mass, the frightened 
sacristan came to reveal a great plot hatched by the 
jealous and perfidious Gottlieb. Having learned that 
the rehearsal had been excellent, and that the musical 
part of the parish was infatuated with the new-comers, 
he was pretending to be very ill, and had forbidden 
bis niece and his son, the two principal singers, to 
quit his bedside. Consequently, they would have 
neither the presence of Clottlieb, which every one 
considered necessary to set matters going, nor the 
solos, which were the finest part of the mass. The 
whole choir was discouraged, and it was with great 
difficulty that he, the faithful and energetic sacristan, 
had collected them in the church to hold a council. 

Consuelo and Joseph hurried to them, caused them 
to rehearse the dangerous portions, and restored 
confidence and courage to every one. As for the 
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solos, that was easilj ajni^ed Consuelo recollected 
a religious air bv "orpora which fitted the tone and 
the words of the necessary solo She wrote it out 
on her knee, and rehearsei it histily with Hajdn, 
who prepared himsi-lf in this way ta accompany her 
She also thought ol a fragment by Sebastnn Bich 
which he knen, and which they arranged between 
them for the OLtasion 

The beil bounded fjr mass while they were still 
rehearsing \\hen the CJnon, arra>ed m his pontifi 
cals, appeared at the altar, the choir was already off, 
and galloping throui,h the fuguts of the Teutonic 
composerwith a self possession which promised well 
Consuelo took pleasure in seeing and heanng these 
good German proletaires, vnth their serious faces, 
their true voices, their methodical ensemble and their 
spirit always sustained because alwajs kept withm 
certain limits 

"These," said she to Joseph, m an mtenal, " are 
the performera who suit this music If they had 
the fire which lo wanting in the composer, e(er) thing 
would go wro ig but they lack it, and thtse mechan 
ically wrought ideas are interpreted by machines 
Why IS not the illustrious Maestro Hoditz Roswald 
here to make these machines work? He would give 
himself a great deal of trouble, would be of no use 
and would be as pleased as possible ' 

The solo for male voices made many people 
anxious, but Jost-ph gave it admiraUj When that 
of Consuelo came, howe\ er, her Italian method aston 
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ished them at first, shocked them a little and ended 
by making them entliusiastic. The cantatrice took 
the trouble to do her best, and the expression of her 
broad and sublime singing transported Joseph to the 
skies. 

" I cannot believe," he said, " that you ever sang 
better than you have just done for this poor village 
mass." 

" Never, at least, have I sung with more enthusiasm 
and pleasure," she replied. " This public is more 
sympathetic to me than that of a theatre. Now let 
me see whether the canon is satisfied. Yes, he looks 
altogether contented, this respectable canon, and from 
the manner in which every one is seeking in his face 
for the recompense for their efforts, I see that God is 
the only person for whom nobody here cares." 

" Except yourself, Consuelo. Faith and divine 
love alone could inspire such accents as yours." 

When the two virtuosi left the church after mass, 
the population came near bearing them in triumph 
to the rectory, where a good breakfast was awaiting 
them. The curate presented them to the canon, who 
loaded them with praise, and wished to hear the 
Porpora solo again. But Consuelo, who w^s justly 
astonished that no one had recognized her voice as a 
woman's, and who dreaded the canon's eye, excused 
herself, on the ground that the rehearsals and her 
cooperation in all the parts of the chorus had greatly 
fatigued her. The excuse was not admitted, and they 
were obliged to appear at the canon's breakfast. 
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The canon was a man of fifty, with a handsome 
and good face and a fine figure, though somewhat 
inclining to stoutness. His manners were elegant, 
even noble ; he told every one in confidence that he 
!iad noble blood in his veins, he being, in fact, one of 
ihe four hundred bastards of Augustus li., Elector o( 
Saxony and King of Poland. 

He was as gracious as a man of the world and an 
ecclesiastical personage can be. Joseph observed 
a layman beside him, whom he treated at once with 
distinction and familiarity. It seemed to Joseph that 
he had seen the latter at Vienna, but he could not 
fit a name to his face, as the saying is. 

"Well, my dear children," said the canon, "do 
you refuse me a second hearing of Porpora's theme ? 
Vet here is one of my friends, a better musician and a 
hundred times better judge tlian I, who was greatly 
struck by your manner of singing this piece. Since you 
are tired," he said, speaking to Joseph, "I will not 
trouble you further ; but you must have the goodness 
to tell me your name and where you teamed music." 

Jo^ieph saw that they attributed to him the execution 
of the solo which Consucio had sung, and an expres- 
sive glance from her caused him to understand that he 
must confirm the canon in his mistake. 

" My name is Joseph," he replied briefly, " and I 
studied at the school of St. Stephen's." 

"And I also studied at that school," said the un- 
known, "under the elder Renter. You, no doubt^ 
studied under Renter the son?" 
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" Yes, sir." 

" Bjt you have had other lessons ? You liave studied 
in Italy ? " 

"No, sir." 

"Was it you who pkycd the organ?" 

" Sometimes I, sometimes my comrade," 

"And which sang?" 

"Both of us." 

" Very good. But it was not you who sang Porpora's 
theme," said the unknown, glancing sidewise at Con- 
suelo, 

" Bah ! it was not that cliild ! " said the canon, also 
looking at Consuelo, " he is too young to have learned 
to sing so well." 

"It was not I, it was he," said she brusquely, point- 
ing to Joseph. 

She was eager to be rid of his questions, and looked 
impatiently at the door. 

"Why do you tell an untruth, my child?" said the 
curate innocently. "I heard and saw you sing yes- 
terday, and I recognized the voice of your comrade 
Joseph in the Bach solo." 

"Come ! you must be mistaken, curate," said the 
unknown, whh a shrewd smile, " or else this young 
man is exceedingly modest. Whichever it is, we can 
praise them both." Then, taking the curate aside he 
said, " Your ear is correct, but your eye is not acute ; 
that does honor to the purity of your thoughts. Still, 
I must undeceive you ; this little Hungarian peasant is 
a very accomplished Italian cantatrice." 
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" A woman in disguise ! " cried tlie curate amazed. 
He looked at Consuelo attentiveiy while she was reply- 
ing to the canon's kindly questions ; and, either from 
pleasure or indignation, the good curate blushed from 
his cravat to his calotte. 

"It is as I tell you," went on the unknown ; "I 
cannot think who she can be ; I do not know her, and 
as for her i gusca iherpr sent condition of poverty, 
I can only attrbute tl en to some escapade — some 
lo e afla r h ch i none of our business." 

\ lo e affa r Vs you siy very justly," said the 
curate greatly exctel in elopement, a criminal 
ntn^jUe v th th t 1 1 le yo ^ man ! And I fell into 
the trap I lo Iged them n y rectory ! Fortunately 
I ga e then separate rooms and I hope that there 
has been no ndil n my house. Ah, what an 
adven re a d ho v the free thinkers of my parish 
(for there are some r I kno 1 several) will laugh at 
ne f tl ey k o th s 

If )o r par 1 oners did not recognize a woman's 
\oce t s prob ble that they have not recognized 
e iher her fe tu es or her alk Yet see what pretty 
hinds si e his vhat s Iky 1 a r what a small foot, in 
sp te of h r cl n sy si oe 

" I wish to see nothmg of that ! " cried the curate, 
beside himself ; "it is an abomination to dress like a 
man. There is a verse in the Holy Scriptures which 
condemns to death men or women guilty of leaving 
off the dress of their sex. To death ! Do you hear 
that, sir? That shows clearly the enormity of the 
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crime ! And she dared to go into church, and brazenly 
sing the praise of the Lord, with her soul and body 
soiled with such a crime ! " 

" And she sang it divinely ! I liad tears in my eyes ; 
I have never heard anytliing like it. Strange mystery ! 
IVho can this woman be ? All whom I might suppose 
her to be are much older," 

"She is a child, a young girl ! " said the curate, 
who could not help looking at Consuelo with an in- 
terest which was combated in his heart by the rigor 
of his principles. " Oh, the little serpent I See with 
what a sweet and modest air she re])Iies to the canon ! 
Ah, I am a ruined man if any one here discovers the 
deception ! I shall have to leave the country I " 

" What I did neither you nor any of your parishioners 
recognize the quality of a woman's voice? You are 
very simple listeners ! " 

" What would you have ? We thought there was 
something extraordinary in this voice ; but Gotdieb 
said it was an Italian voice, that he had heard 
others like it, that it was a voice from the Sistine 
Chapel ! I do not know what he meant by that ; I 
understand nothing about music outside of my ritual, 
and I was far from suspecting. Hut what shall I do, 
sir ? " 

" If no one has any suspicions, I should advise you 
to say nothing. Get rid of the children as quickly as 
possible; I will undertake to send them off, if you 
like." 

" Oh, yes ! you will do me a favor ! Here, here ! I 
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will give you some money, — how much ought I to give 
them?" 

" I know nothing about that ; we pay artists liber- 
ally. But your parish is not rich, and the church is 
not obliged to pay like the theatre." 

" I will pay liberally, too ; I will give them six 
florins ! I will go at once. But what will the canon 
say? He does not appear to notice anything. Just see 
him speaking to her quite paternally, the holy man ! " 

" Frankly, do you think that he would be greatly 
scandalized ? " 

" How could he help it? Besides, what I fear is 
not so much his reproof as his raillery. You know 
how he loves to jest ; he has so much wit ! Oh, how 
he will laugh at my innocence ! " 

" But if he has shared in your error, as seems to 
be the case, he will have no right to laugh at you. 
Come, do not betray yourself; let us approach him, 
and do you seize a favorable moment to send your 

They left the window-recess in which they had held 
this conversation, and the curate, slipping up to 
Joseph, who appeared to interest the canon much 
less than Signor Bertoni, placed the six florins in his 
hand. As soon as he held this modest sum, Joseph 
made a sign to Consuelo to break loose from the 
canon, and follow him outside ; but the canon, recall- 
ing Joseph, and persisting in the belief, in accordance 
with his affirmative replies, that it was he who had 
the woman's voice, said to him, — 
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" Why did you chcKise this piece by Porpora, instead 
of singing the Holzbauer solo?" 

" We did not liave it ; we did not know it," replied 
Joseph. " I sang the only thing from my studies 
which was well fixed in my memory." 

The curate hastened to narrate Gottlieb's bit of 
knavery, and this artistic jealousy caused the canon to 
laugh heartily. 

" Well," said the unknown, " your good shoemaker 
did us a great service. Instead of a poor solo, we 
had a masterpiece by a great composer. You showed 
good taste," he said, addressing Consuelo, 

" I do not think that Holzbauer's solo would have 
been bad," replied Joseph ; "what we sang of his was 
not without merit." 

"Merit is not genius," said the unknown with a 
sigh ; and, pertinaciously applying himself to Consuelo, 
he said, — 

" What do you think of it, ray little friend ? Do 
you think it is the same thing?" 

" No, sir, I do not," replied she laconically and 
coldly, for the look of this man kept embarrassijig 
and annoying her more and more. 

" But yet you had pleasure in singing this masa by 
Holzbauer?" said the canon; "it is fine, is it not?" 

"I neither liked it nor disliked it," replied Con- 
suelo, to whom impatience was giving an irresistible 
impulse to frankness, 

"That is to say that it is neither good nor bad," 
said the unknown laughing. "Well, ray child, you 
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have replied admirably, and my opinion is the same 

The canon burst into a peal of laughter, the curate 
appeared embarrassed, and Consuelo, following Joseph, ■ 
slipped out without troubling herself about this musi- 
cal discussion. 

" Well, canon," said the unknown, when the musi- 
cians had gone out, "what do you think of these 
children? " 

" Charming ! admirable ! I beg your pardon for 
saying that after the snub the little one just gave you." 

"Me? I think him atlorable, that child ! What a 
talent for so tender an age ! It is marvellous ! How 
powerful and precocious these Italian natures are ! " 

" I can say nothing about the talent of this one," 
said the canon, quite naturally. " I did not observe 
him closely. It is his companion who is a remarkable 
singer, and he is our fellow-countryman, with ali due 
respect for your Italianomania." 

" What 1 " said the unknown, winking at the curate 
to caution him, " was it really the elder who sang the 
Porpora music ? " 

" I presume so," said the curate, deeply disturbed 
by the untruth into which he had been forced. 

" I am quite certain," observed the canon ; " he 
told me so himself." 

" And the other solo," said the unknown, " was it 
one of your parishioners who sang it? " 

" ]'robably," replied the curate, making an effort to 
continue the deception. 
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They both looked at the canon to see whether he 
was their dupe, or was kughing at them. He dici not 
appear to be thinking of the matter at all, and his 
tranquillity reassured the curate. They spoke of other 
things, but at the end of a quarter of an hour the 
canon returned to the subject of music, and wished to 
see Joseph and Consuelo, that he might take them to 
his country house, he said, and listen to them at leis- 
ure. The terrified curate staraniered unintelligible 
objections. The canon laughingly asked him if he 
had put the little musicians in the pot to complete the 
breakfast, which seemed quite splendid enough to him 
without that. The curate was in an agony, when the 
unknown came to the rescue, " I will fetch them," 
he said, and he went out, making a sign to the good 
curate that he might count on some clever expedient. 
But he did not need to seek for one. He learned 
from the servant that the young people had hurried 
away after generously givmg her one f he si\ fljnns 
which they had just received 

"Whatlgone?" said the canon somevhit innojed 
"you must send after them I wish tu see in 1 hear 
them again ; I wish it pos tn ely 

They pretended to obey but took good care not to 
follow them. Besides, Joseph and Consuelo hai j,)ne 
straight off across the country anxious to escipe from 
the curiosity which threatenei them The canon felt 
great regret, and even a little ill humor 

" Thank God ! he suspect'^ nothing said the curate 
to the unknown. 
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" Curate," replied the latter, " do yoii recollect the 
story of the bishop who inadvertently ate meat on a 
Friday, and was warned of it by his vicar-general ? 
' Stupid creature ! ' cried the bishop, ' why could he ■ 
not have kept quiet till dinner was over ! ' We have 
done well, perhaps, to allow the canon to remain in 
his error." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The weather was calm and clear, the full moon was 
shining in the sky, and nine o'clock was sounding from 
the clock-tower of an ancient priory when Joseph and 
Consuelo, having searched in vain for a bell at the 
gate of the enclosure, made the circuit of this silent 
dwelling, in the hope of making themselves heard by 
some hospitable host. But it was in vain ; ali the 
doors were closed, not a dog barked and not a light 
was seen at the windows of the sombre pile. 

"This is the Palace of Silence," said Joseph laugh- 
ing, " and if this clock hid not t v ce rej eated, with 
its slow and solemn voice, tl e fo r q arters in ut and 
in n, ind the nine strokes of the ho r i?/ below, I 
should have believed the place given uj to owls or 
ghosts 

The neighboring country was entirely deserted, 
Consuelo felt ■wear\, and, besides, this mysterious 
priory had an attraction for her poetic imagination. 

" I wish to pass the night here, even if we have to 
sleep m some chaptl, ' she said to Beppo. " Let us 
try to get in bj some means, ev en over the wall, which 
is not very difficult to chmb." 

No sooner said than done. The wall was very low, 
and two minutes later our young intruders were walk- 
ing about in the sacred enclosure. It was a fine 
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kitchen -garden, kept with the most smipulous care. 
Fruit trees, trained in fan-shape, opened their long 
arms, laden with rosy apples and golden pears. The 
vines formed arbors, jirettdy arched, and bore, as if 
they were so many girandoles, eaormous branches of 
ripened grapes. The great beds of vegetables also 
had a beauty of their own. The asparagus, with 
graceful stems and silky tops, glistening with the even- 
ing dew, resembled a forest of liliputian firs, covered 
with silvery gauze ; the peas were spread in light 
garlands upon their sticks, and formed long corridors, 
— narrow and mysterious bed-chambers in which the 
sparrows, still only half asleep, twittered in low tones. 
The pumpkins, proud leviathans of this verdant sea, 
showed off their great orange bellies against their large 
dark leaves. The young artichokes, like so many 
small crowned heads, rose up about their chief, the 
centre of this royal stock. The melons lay beneath 
their bell-glasses like heavy Chinese mandarins within 
their palanquins, and the light of the moon caused 
each of these crystal cupolas to shine like a great blue 
diamond, against which the humming, stupid moths 
came to beat their heads. 

A hedge of rose-trees separated this kitchen-garden 
from the flower-garden, which lay ne\t the buildings 

1 ded them with a fl g g dl Th 

g In reserved as a sort f 1 m R g fi 

t m mental shrubs shad d pi n f 

q t 1 . The sand was f I f 

It n would have said 1 h f h d b n 
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combed blade by blade, so smooth and even was it 
The flowers were so dense that one could not see the 
earth, and each rounded border was like a huge 
bouquet. 

What a singular influence have external objects on 
the disposition of mind and body 1 Consuelo had no 
sooner breathed this soft air and looked at this retreat 
of careless ease, than she felt rested as if she had 
already siept the sleep of monks. 

"This is marvellous ! " she said to Eeppo, "I see 
this garden, and think no longer of the stones of the 
road and my wounded feet. I seem to be resting 
through my eyes. I have always had a horror of 
well-kept and well-guarded gardens, and of all places 
enclosed by walls, and yet this, after so many days of 
dust, after so many steps on the dry, hard earth, 
appears to me a paradise, I was dying with thirst a 
while ago, and now, only to see those happy plants 
which are opening to the evening dew, it seems to 
me that I am drinking with them, and that my thirst 
is quenched already. Look, Joseph ! is there any- 
thing more charming than flowers blooming in the 
moonlight? Look, I say, and do not laugh, at that 
bunch of great white stars, there in the middle of the 
turf. They are as beautiful and pure as the stais of 
heaven. They bend and rise together beneath the 
breath of the light breeze, and seem to laugh and 
sport like a troop of litde girls clad in white. They 
remind me of my companions of the scuola, when on 
Sundays they would run beside the long wall of the 
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church, all dressed hke novices. And now, see ! they 
have all stopped in the still air, and are looking in the 
direction of the moon. One would say tiiat they 
were contemplating it, and admiring it. And the 
m e to 1 k f n II at tl em a It h r 

Imlk g bdfh gh Dy bl 
Bpp 1 h b mnbl?Ify 
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ru f 1 r 1111 I h by h 

d i i 1 h 11 d d d 
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reaches them ; the parched and thirsty earth drinks it 
quickly without sharing it with their roots. But these 
garden flowers which are tended with such care, they 
are happy and proud as queens. They spend their time 
coquettishly swaying on their stalks, and when comes 
the moon, their good friend, they are there, all gap- 
ing, half asleep arid visited by sweet dreams. They 
wonder, perhaps, whether there are flowers in the 
moon, as we wonder if there are human beings there. 
Come, Joseph, yon are laughing at me, and yet the 
comfort which I feel as I look at those white stars is 
not an illusion. There is a sovereign balm in the 
air purified and refreshed by them, and I feel a sort 
of harmony between my own life and that of all which 
lives around me. 

" How could I laugh ? " replied Joseph, sighing, 
" I feel at this very instant your impressions passing 
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into me, and your slightest words vibrate in my soul 
like sound on tlie strings of an mstruraent. But look 
at this dwelling, Consuelo, and explain to me the 
gentle but profound sadness with which it fills rac." 

Consuelo looked at the priory ; it was a little build- 
ing of the twelfth century, formerly fortified with bat- 
tlements, which had been replaced by pointed roofs 
of grayish slate. The turrets, surmounted by their 
narrow embrasures, which had been left as ornaments, 
looked like huge baskets. Great masses of ivy grace- 
fully broke the monotony of the waJIs, and on the 
bare parts of the fafade, lit by the moon, the night 
breeze waved the slender and indistinct shadows of 
young poplars. Great festoons of vines and jasmine 
embowered tiie doors and hung from all the windows, 

"This dwelling is calm and melancholy," replied 
Consuelo, "but It does not fill me with so much sym- 
pathy as the garden. Plants are made to grow in one 
place, but men to move about and associate with each 
other. If I were a flower, I should like to bloom in 
this garden, where I should be happy ; but being a 
woman, I should not like to live in a cell, and shut 
myself up inside a mass of stones. Would you care 
to be a monk, Beppo? " 

" No indeed, God forbid ! But I should iike to be 
able to work without care for ray food and lodging. 
I should prefer to lead a peaceful, retired life, in 
somewhat easy circumstances, that I need not be dis- 
turbed by dread of poverty. In fact, I should like to 
vegetate in a state of passive regularity, even in a sort 
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of dependence, provided my mind were free, and I 
had no work, no duty, no care but to make music." 

"Well, comrade, you would make tranquil music, 
because you would make it tranquilly." 

"Why should it be bad? What is more beautiful 
than calmness? The skies are calm, the moon is calm, 
those flowers whose peaceful attitude you love " — 

"Their immobility only touches me because it fol- 
lows the waving caused by the breeze. The purity of 
the sky only strikes us because we have so often seen 
it furrowed by storms. And the moon is never so 
sublime as when she shines amidst the dark clouds 
which pass around her. Can repose without fatigue 
be really sweet? It is no more repose than a state of 
permanent immobility. It is annihilation, it is death. 
Ah, if you had dwelt for months, as I have, in the 
Castle of the Giants, you would know that tranquillity 
is not life ! " 

" But what do you mean by tranquil music ? " 

" Music that is too correct and too cold. Beware 
of making it, if you shun the fatigues and trials of this 

As they talked thus, they had advanced to the foot 
of the priory walls. A stream of crystal water flowed 
from a globe of marble surmounted by a gilded cross, 
and fell, from basin to basin, into a great granite conch, 
in which quivered a quantity of those pretty little red 
fish of which children are so fond. Consuelo and 
Beppo, two children themselves, were taking great 
pleasure in throwing them grains of sand to deceive 
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their greediness, and in watching their swift motions, 
when they saw, coming straight towards them, a great 
white figure bearing a pitcher, and which, as it ap- 
proached the fountain, bore no small resemblance to 
those "washers of the night," — fantastic personages 
whom tradition ]ias placed in nearly every superstitious 
country. The absent-mindedness or carelessness with 
which she filled her pitcher, without showing surprise 
or fear, had about it at first something really strange 
and solemn. But soon a great cry which she gave as 
she dropped her vessel into the basin, proved to them 
that there was nothing supernatural about her. The 
good woman's sight was simply somewhat dimmed by 
age, and as soon as she saw them slie was seized with 
a dreadful fear, and ded towards the house calling 
upon the Virgin Mary and al! the saints. 

"What is the matter, dame Bridget ? " cried a man's 
voice from inside ; " have you seen an evi! spirit? " 

" Two devils, or rather two robbers, are standing 
there beside the fountain," replied dame Bridget, as 
she joined the speaker, who appeared at the door, and 
remained there, uncertain and doubtful, for some 
moments. 

" It must be another of your panics ! Would rob- 
bers come to attack us at such an hour? " 

" I swear to you by my eternal salvation that there 
are two black figures there, motionless as statues ; do 
you not see them from here? See ! they are still there, 
and have not moved ! Holy Virgin I I am going to 
hide in the cellar ! " 
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" I do see something, that is true," said the man, 
trying to speak in a rough voice. " I will ring for the 
gardener, and with his twu lads we can easily get the 
better of those rascals, who can only have got in over 
the wall, for I shut all the doors myself." 

" Meanwhile, let us shut this one," said the old 
woman, " and then we will ring the alarm-bell." 

The door was closed, and our two children remained, 
undecided as to what they should do. If they fled, 
they would confirm the bad opinion which was held 
of them ; if they remained, they would risk rough treat- 
ment. As they were consulting, they saw a ray of 
light shine through the shutter of a window on the first 
story. The ray grew larger, and a curtain of scarlet 
danaask, behind which burned dimly the light of a 
lamp, was slowly raised ; a hand, which the moonlight 
showed white and dimpled, appeared at the edge of 
the curtain, which it cautiously supported, while an 
invisible eye was probably scanning the objects on the 
exterior. 

"We must sing," said Consuelo to her comrade. 
" Follow me, and let me speak. But no, take your 
violin and play me a sort of ritornello, in any key 
you like." 

Joseph having obeyed, Consuelo began to sing in a 
full voice, improvising music and prose, a kind of speech 
in German, rhythmic and divided like a recitative. 

" We are two poor children, fifteen years old, very 
small, and not stronger nor more wicked than the 
nightingales whose sweet strains we imitate. 
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("Now, Joseph," she said in a low voice, "a chord 
to support the recitative.") Then she went on, — 

"Worn out by fatigue, and saddened by the gloomy 
solitude of the night, we saw this house, which ap- 
peared deserted from a distance, and we passed one 
leg and then the other over the wall. 

(" A chord in la minor, Joseph.) 

" We found ourseh'es in an enchanted garden, sur- 
rounded by fruits worthy of the promised land ; we 
were dying of thirst ; we were dying of hunger. Vet 
if one lady-apple is missing from the espalier, if we 
have taken one grape from the trcUis, may we be 
driven away, and disgraced as evil-doers. 

(" A modulation to return to ut major, Joseph.) 

" And yet we are suspected and threatened ; and 
we do not wish to run away, we are not trying to hide 
ourselves, because we have done no harm, — unless it 
is to enter God's house over the wall ; but when it is 
a question of scaling paradise, all roads are good, and 
the shortest is the best." 

Consuelo closed her recitative with one of those 
pretty hymns in vulgar Latin, which is called in Venice 
latino difrate, and which the common people sing in 
the evening before the madonnas. When she had 
finished, the two white hands, which had shown them- 
selves by degrees, applauded with delight, and a voice, 
which did not seem wholly unfamiliar to her ear, cried 
from the window, — 

" Welcome, votaries of the muses ! Come in, 
come in 1 Hospitality invites and awaits you ! " 
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The two children approached, and a moment later 
a servant in a red and violet livery civilly opened tlie 
door for tljem, 

" I took you for knaves, and I beg your pardon, 
my little friends," said he laughing. " It was your 
own fault ; why did you not sing sooner? With such 
a passport as your voice and your violin, you could 
not fail to be well received by my master. So come 
on ; it seems that he knows you already." 

While he spoke thus, the good-natured servant had 
gone up the twelve steps of an easy stainvay, covered 
with a handsome Turkish carpet. Before Joseph had 
time to ask his master's name, he had opened a swing- 
ing door which closed noiselessly behind them; and 
after crossing a comfortable ante-chamber, he intro- 
duced them into the dining-room, where the gracious 
master of this happy abode, seated before a roast 
pheasant, between two flasks of old golden wine, was 
beginning to digest his tirst course, as he attacked the 
second with a grave and majestic air. When he re- 
turned from his morning's excursion, he had submitted 
himself to the hands of his vaiet. He was freshly 
powdered and shaven The griy curls of his respec- 
table poll were gracefully rounded, and besprinkled 
with exquisitely scented orris powder; his handsome 
hands lay upon his knees, which were covered with 
black satm breeches, with silver buckles. His well- 
formed leg of which he w^ a httle vain, cased in a 
violet stocking well drawn and very transparent, lay 
upon a velvet cuahion, and his noble corpulence. 
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wrapped in an excellent gown of puce-colored silk, 
wadded and stitched, reposed luxuriously in a great 
tapestry arm-chair, where the elbow never ran the risk 
of meeting an angle, so well stuffed and padded was it 
on all sides. Seated beside the fire, which was flicker- 
ing and crackling behind her master's chair, sat dame 
Bridget, the housekeeper, preparing the coffee with 
religious attention ind a second lickej no less well 
dressed an 1 benign thin the first standing beside the 
table, was cutting off the wing of the bird for which 
the holy man was waiting w thout inipitience or 
anxiety, Joseph anl Comuelo made deep bows 
on recognizing in their benevolent host the major 
and jubilate cinon of the chapter of St Stej hen s 
cathedral, before whom they hid sung mass that very 
morning. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



The canon was the most agreeably situated man in 
the world. At seven years old, thanks to that royal 
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of age, and after forty years of presumably effective ser- 
vice in the chapter, he was recognized as jubilate canon ; 
that is to say, as a retired canon, free to reside where he 
pleased, and to fill no capitular function, though enjoying 
all the advantages, privileges and resources of hiscanon- 
icate. It is true that the worthy canon had rendered 
great services to the chapter in his younger days. 
He had caused himself to be declared "absent," 
which, in canonical terms, means a permission to re- 
side apart from the chapter, in virtue of divers pre- 
tests, more or less specious, without losing the fruits 
of the benefice attached to its eifective exercise. 
The occurrence of the plague in a residence is a suffi- 
cient cause for absence. There are also reasons of 
delicate or impaired health which may excuse an ab- 
sence. But the most honorable and valid of the rights 
of absence is that occasioned by study. A canon 
would undertake and announce a great work on ques- 
tions of conscience, on the fathers of the Church, on 
the sacraments, or, still better, on the constitution of 
the chapter to which he belonged, on the principles 
of its foundation, on the honorary and positive advan- 
tages which belonged to it, on the pretensions which 
it might set up against other chapters, on a lawsuit 
which it had or which it wished to have against a rival 
community concerning an estate, a right of patronage 
or a beneficiary establishment; and chicanery and 
financial subtleties of this sort being much more in- 
teresting to the ecclesiastical body than commentaries 
on doctrine or explanations of dogma, if only a dis- 
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tinguished member of the chapter proposed to make 
researches, to compare parchments, to write disserta- 
tions on procedure, recovery or actions against rich 
adversaries, they accorded him the lucrative and 
agreeable privilege of returning to private life and ■ 
spending Jiis income either in travels or at his own 
fireside, in the house attached to his benefice. This 
was the case with our canon. 

An intelligent man, a good talker, an elegant writer, 
lie had intended, he still intended, and lie would all 
his life intend, to write a hook on the rights, im- 
munities and privileges of his chapter. Surrounded 
by dusty quartos which he had never opened, he had 
not written his own, he was not writing it, he never 
would write it. The two secretaries whom he had 
engaged at the expense of the chapter were employed 
in perfuming his person and preparing his meals. 
TJie chapter talked much of the famous book ; they 
waited for it, they built upon the strength of its argu- 
ments a thousand dreams of glory, of vengeance and 
of wealth. This book, which did not exist, had 
already obtained for its autjior a reputation for per- 
severance, learning and eloquence, of which he was 
in no hurry to furnish the proof; not because he was 
incapable of justifying the favorable opinion of his 
associates, but because life is short, dinner long, 
the toilet indispensable and the " far nienle " de- 
licious. And then our canon haii two innocent but 
insatiable passions, — lie loved horticulture and music. 
\\'i;h such business occupations, wiiere could he find 
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saif!, " and I love you with all my heart. Resides, 
you have an infinite amount of talent, and one of you 
— I <lo not know which — has the sweetest, the most 
symjiatlietic, the most touching voice that I have ever 
heard. Tiiat voice is a prodigy, a treasure; and I 
was grieved, this afternoon, that you left the curate's 
so suddenly, thinking that I shoiild never see you 
again, never hear you more ! Truly, I had no ap- 
petite, I was sad, thoughtful — I could not get that 
beautiful voice and that beautiful music out of my 
heart and my ears. But Providence, which surely 
wishes me well, and perliops your good hearts, chil- 
dren, have led you to me again, for you must have 
guessed that I knew how to understand and appreciate 
you." 

" We must confess, sir," said Joseph, " that chance 
alone led us here, and that we were far from expect- 
ing this good fortune." 

"The good fortune is for me," replied the amiable 
canon, "and you will sing for me. But no, that 
would be too selfisli on my part ; you are tired, fast- 
ing, perhaps. You shall sup first, tiien pass a good 
night in my house, and to-morrow we will make 
music all day ! AndrS, you will take these young peo- 
ple to the kitchen, and you wiil have the greatest care 
of them. But no, let them stay ; set two places at 
the end of my table, and let tht'm sup with me." 

AndnS obeyed zealously, and even with a sort of 
benevolent s.atisfaction. But dame Bridget sliowed an 
entirely o[)posite disposition ; she shook her iiead. 
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shrugged her shoulders and grumbled between her 
teeth, — 

" These are nice people to eat off your table-cloth, 
and singular company for a man of your rank ! " 

"Be quiet, Bridget," said the canon calmly; "you 
are never satisfied with anything or anybody, and 
when you see others taking any pleasure, you fly into 
a rage." 

"You would do anything to amuse yourself," she 
went on, without paying any attention to the reproof 
addressed to her ; " with flattery and stories and 
cajolery, anybody can lead you like a child." 

" Hold your tongue, I tell you ! " said the canon, 
speaking a little louder, but without losing his pleasant 
smile ; " your voice is as sharp as a rattle, and if you 
keep on grumbling you will lose your head and spoil 
my coffee." 

" A fine pleasure and a great honor, truly, to pre- 
pare coffee for such guests ! " 

" Oh, you insist upon distinguished people, you love 
greatness ! You would like to entertain only bishops, 
princes and canonesses with sixteen quarterings ! All 
that is not worth, to my mind, a verse of a well-sung 
ballad." 

Consuelo was astonished to hear a man of so noble 
an appearance disputing with his housekeeper with a 
sort of childish pleasure, and during the whole of sup- 
per she was amazed to find him concerned about such 
puerile matters. He uttered a quantity of nothings on 
all sorts of subjects, to pass away the time and keep 
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himself in good-humor. He was continually address- 
ing his servants, now seriously discussing the sauce on 
a fish, now anxiously inquiring about a piece of furni- 
ture, giving contradictory orders, questioning his peo- 
ple alo t the most die details of his housekeeping, 
dsc ssng th se trffes with a solemnity worthy of 
ser o s s bj ts 1 t ning to one, correcting another, 
res st g da e Br Iget, who contradicted him about 
e er)thng and ne er failing to introduce some jest 
into his qitstions and answers. One would have said 
that, reduced by isolation and the quietness of his life 
to the society of his servants, he was trying to keep his 
wit in training and facilitate digestion by a hygienic 
exercise of his mind, not too heavy and not too light. 

The supper was excellent and marvellously abun- 
dant. When the entremets were brought on, the 
cook was called before the canon, and affectionately 
praised by him for the preparation of certain dishes, 
mildly reproved and learnedly instructed in regard 
to others which had not reached the last degree of 
perfection. The two travellers were filled with 
amazement, and looked at each other, thinking it all 
a ridiculous dream, so incomprehensible were these 
refinements to them. 

" Well, well, you are not so bad," said the good 
canon, as he dismissed the culinary artist; "I will 
make something of you yet, if you are willing, and 
continue to love your duty." 

"Does it not seem," thought Consuelo, " as if it 
were fatherly instruction or religious exhortation? " 
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At dessert, after the canon had gi\tn the hou:5e 
keeper also htr shire of praise and rLproof, he at Hst 
so i\t forgot these important subji-cts as to speak of 
music, and he appeared m a better hght to his joung 
gue'jts He had good musical education, a basis of 
solid studies, correH ideis and an enlighti-ned tisti. 
He was a moderately good orgimst, and having "-at 
down at the clavichord after dinner, he plajed them 
fragments by several old German composers, which 
he perlormed with great purity of st)le, and in ac- 
cordance with the good traditions of past times His 
performance was not without interest for Coiisueio, 
and soon, hiimg found upon the clavichord a large 
book of this ancient music, she began to turn it over 
Fort,etting her fatigue and the lateness of the hour, 
she asked the canon to play her, with his fine broad 
stjle, several pieces which had struck her mmd ind 
ht.r e)e The canon found an extreme pleasure m 
being thus listened to The music nhich he knew 
being now srarctly m fashion, he rarel) found ama 
tenrs who sympathized with him. He therefore took 
an extraordinary affection for Con^uelo, Joseph, worn 
out by fatigue, having fallen asleep in a large arm- 
chair, perfidiously easy. 

" Really ! " cried the canon in a moment of enthu- 
siasm, " you are a happily gifted child, and your pre- 
cocious good judgment promises an extraordinary 
future. This is the first time I have ever regretted 
the celibacy imposed on me by my profession." 

This compliment caused Consuelo to blush and to 
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tremble, for she thought herself recognized as a 
woman ; but she quickly recovered when the canon 
added simply, — 

" Yes, I regret having no children, for heaven might 
have given me such a son as you, and it would have 
been the happiness of my life, even though Bridget 
were the mother. But tell me, ray friend, what do 
you think of this Sebastian Bach, whose compositions 
are now enrapturing the learned? Do you believe 
tjiat he is a prodigious genius? I have a great book 
of his compositions here, which I collected and bound, 
because one must have everything, — and they are 
reaily fine, perhaps. But they are extremely difficult 
to read ; and I confess that, as I failed at the first at- 
tempt, I have been lazy enough never to try tliem 
again. Besides, I have so little time ! I make music 
only at rare moments, snatched from more serious 
labors. Because you have seen me concerned about 
the government of my little household, you must not 
fancy that I am a free and happy man, I am the 
slave, on the contrary, of an enormous, frightful task 
which I have imposed upon myself, I am making a 
book on which I have been working for thirty years, 
and which another would not have finished in sixty, — 
a book which exacts incredible study, watching, inex- 
haustible patience and the deepest reflection. And I 
think the book will create a sensation." 

"Will it soon be finished?" asked Consuelo, 
"Not yet, not yet," replied the canon, desirous of 
concealing even from himself that he had not yet 
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commenced it. " But we were saying that tlie music 
of tliis Bach is terribly difficult; and as for me, it 
strikes me as being odd." 

" Still, I think that if you could overcome your re- 
pugnance, you would come to think that he is a genius 
who embraces, sums up and vivifies all the knowkdge 
of the past and the present." 

"Well," said the canon, "if that is the case, we 
three will try to decipher some of it together. It is 
time now for you to go to rest, and for me to devote 
myself to study. But to-morrow you will spend the 
day with me ; that is understood, is it not? " 

" It is a great deal to promise the wliole day, sir, 
for we must make haste to reach Vienna ; but in the 
morning we will be at your service." 

The canon protested, insisted, and Consuelo pre- 
tended to yield, resolving to hurry the great Bach's 
adagios somewhat, and to leave the priory by eleven 
o'clock or noon. When they came to retire, a lively 
discussion arose upon the stairs between dame Bridget 
and the first valet. The zealous Joseph, desirous of 
pleasing his master, had prepared for the young musi- 
cians two pretty cells situated in the newly restored 
building which was occupied by the canon and his 
suite. Bridget, on the contrary, insisted on sending 
them to sleep in the abandoned cells of the old pri- 
ory, because this wing was separated from the new one 
by good doors and strong bolts. 

" What ! " said she, raising her sharp voice in the 
sonorous staircase, " do you intend to lodge these 
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vagabonds next door to us? Do you not see from 
their bearing, their dress and their profession that 
they are Bohemians, adventurers, wicked little bandits 
who will nin away from here before daybreak, taking ' 
our piate ? Who knoivs if they will not assassinate 
us?" 

" Assassinate us, those children I " replied Joseph 
laughing ; " you are crazy, Bridget ; old and broken 
as you are, you would still put them to flight only by 
showing your teeth." 

"Old and broken yourself, do you hear? " screamed 
the old woman fiirioiisly. " I tell you that they shall 
not sleep here ; I will not have it. No, indeed I I 
should not close my eyes all night ! " 

" Vou would be very wrong ; I am quite sure that 
these children have no more desire than I to trouble 
your respectable sleep. Come, have done 1 Tlie 
canon told me to treat his guests well, and I will not 
put them in that old building, full of rats and open to 
every wind. Would you like to make them sleep upon 
the floor? " 

" I have had the g.ordener make up two good shake- 
downs for them there. Do you suppose that these 
barefooted rascals are accustomed to beds of down ? " 

"They will have them to-night, at any rate, since 
niy master wishes it so ; I obey only his orders, dame 
Bridget ! Let me do my duty, and remember that 
yours, like mine, is to obey and not to command." 

"Well said, Joseph!" exclaimed the canon, who 
from the half-open door of the ante-chamber had 
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heard the whole dispute. " Go and get my slippers 
ready, Bridget, and stop screaming. Good-night, my 
friends ! Follow Joseph, and sleep well. Long live 
music and our beautiful day of to-morrow ! " 

Long after o'.ir travellers had taken possession of 
their pretty cells, they heard the housekeeper scolding 
in the distance, like the winter wind whistling through 
the corridors. When tlie bustle which marked the 
solemn retiring of the canon had entirely ceased, 
dame Bridget came on tiptoe to the doors of her 
young guests, and quickly turned the key in each lock, 
to fasten them in. Joseph, buried in the best bed he 
had ever met in his life, was already sleeping pro- 
foundly, and Consuelo followed his example, after 
laughing heartily to herself at Bridget's terrors. She 
who had trembled nearly every night during her jour- 
ney was in her turn making some one else tremble. 
She miglit have applied to herself the fable of the 
hare and the frogs ; but it is impossible to assert that 
Consitelo knew La Fontaine's fables. Their merit 
was disputed at that time by the finest wits in tlie 
world. Voltaire laughed at them, and the great 
Frederick, to ape his philosopher, profoundly de- 
spised them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

At dij break, Con'^iielo tried to leive her room, 
seeing the sun shining anil fteling her&elf invited out- 
side by the joyous, warblmg of a thousand birds which 
were alrtady making mt-rry in the garden ; but dame 
Bridget still held her prisoners under lock and key. 
Consuelo fancied that it tt ai perhaps an ingenious idea 
of the canon, who, w lahing to make sure of the musi- 
cal pleasures of the da), had thought it well to secure 
in the first place the persons of the musicians. The 
young girl, rendered bold and active by her male at- 
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of the rosy and smiling sun gave a new poetry to these 

lovely products of the ground. A robe of velvety satin 

inwrapped the fruit, the dew hung in crystal pearls 

on every branch, and the silvered turf exhaled that 
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light vapor which seems to be the breath of the earth, 
striving to reach the sky and to unite with it in a sub- 
tle effusion of love. But nothing can equal the fresh- 
ness and the beauty of the flowers, still laden with the 
moisture of the ni^ht, at that mysterious hour of tlawn 
when they open as if to reveal treasures of purity 
and spread abroad delicacies of perfume which the 
earliest and purest rays of the sun are alone worthy to 
see and enjoy for a moment. The canon's garden 
was a paradise to a lover of flowers. To Consuelo's 
eyes it was too symmetrical aud too well cared for ; 
but the fifty varieties of roses ; the rare and charming 
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tiic harmony of these harmoiiios mvist be perfume. 
At that moment, absorbed in a vague and sweet rev- 
trie, she fancied tliat she could hear a voice issuing 
from each of those charming corollas, and revealing 
to her the mysteries of poetry in a tongue hitherto 
unknown to her. The rose told her of its passionate 
loves, the lily of its celestial chastity; the haughty 
magnolia declared to her the pure joys of a 1 ly 1 d 
and the little hepatica whispered to her of tl d l^hts 
of a simple and obscure life. Certain fl 1 d 

strong voices whicli said in full and powe f 1 
" I am beautiful and I reign." Others mu d 

accents almost inaudible, but of infinite swe \ 

with a strange, winning charm, " I am small d I 
loved ; " and all swayed togetJier beneath th n j, 
wind, uniting their voices in an aerial cho h 1 

died away by degrees in the agitated grass and g 

the leaves, eager to gather its mysterious m ng 

Sudtlenly, in the midst of these ideal harmonies and 
this delicious contemplation, Consuelo heard sharp, 
horrible and jiainfully human cries coming from be- 
hind the clumps of trees which hid the wall of the en- 
closure. To these screams, which were lost in the 
silence of the country, succeeded the sound of wheels ; 
then a carriage seemed to stop, and some one knocked 
loudly at the iron gate which opened into the garden 
on that side. But whether every one was still asleep, 
or no one was willing to reply, they knocked several 
times in vain, and the piercing cries of a woman's 
voice, broken by the energetic swearing of a man call- 
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ing for help, struck upon the walls of the priory, and 
awakened no more echoes in these insensible stones 
than in the hearts of those who dwelt within. All the 
windows on this facade were so carefully stopped up 
to jirotect the canon's sleep, that no external sound 
could penetrate the oaken shutters, lined with leather 
and stuffed with hair. The lackeys, busy in the yard 
back of this building, did not hear the cries, and there 
were no dogs in the priory. The canon did not like 
these troublesome guardians which, under pretence of 
driving away robbers, disturb their master's sleep, 
Consuelo endeavored to obtain entrance to the dwell- 
ing, to announce the arrival of these travellers in dis- 
tress ; but everything was so tightly closed that she 
gave up the effort, and, following her impulse, ran to 
the gate whence the sounds proceeded, 

A travelling- carriage, laden with trunks and whi- 
tened by the dust of a long journey, liad stopped 
before the principal entrance to the garden. The 
postilions had dismounted and were trying to shake 
that inhospitable gate, while groans and lamentations 
came from inside the carriage. 

" Open," they cried to Consuelo, " if you are 
Christians ! There is a lady dying here ! " 

*' Open ! " cried, from the windows of the carriage, 
a woman whose features were unknown to C'onsuelo, 
but whose Venetian accent she noticed. " My mis- 
tress will die if you do not speedily give her hospital- 
ity. Open, if you are men ! " 

Consuelo, without thinking of the results of her first 
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have no time to wait. Run, shout, break everything, 
bring some one, help me to get in here, and you will 
be well paid for your trouble ! " 

She fell back screaming, and Consuelo felt her 
knees shaking ; this face, this voice, were not unknown 
to her. 

"What is the name of your mistress?" she cried to 
the maid. 

"What business is that of yours? Hurry, you 
wretched creature ! " said the maid, greatly agitated. 
"Ah, if you lose any time, you shall have nothing 
from us ! " 

" Well, neither do I want anything," replied Con- 
suelo indignantly ; " but I wish to know who you are. 
If your mistress is a musician, she will be instantly re- 
ceived here, and if I am not mistaken, she is a famous 
singer." 

" Go, my child," said the woman in labor, who, 
during the interval between the acute pains, recovered 
a great part of her coolness and energy ; " you are 
not mistaken ; go and tell the inhabitants of this 
villa that the famous Gorilla is at the point of death, 
unless some Christian or artistic soul takes pity on her 
position. I will pay, — say that I will pay liberally. 
Alas, Sofia," she said to her attendant, " put me on 
the ground ! I shall suffer less stretched out on the 
road than in this infernal carriage ! " 

Consuelo was already running towards the priory^ 
resolved to make a frightful noise, and to reach the 
cunon at any cost. She was no longer even surprised 
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or moved by the strange chance which brought thither 
her rival, the source of all her evils ; she was filled 
only with a desire to assist her. She was spared the 
trouble of knocking, for she met Bridget, who, at- 
tracted at last by the screams, was coming out of the 
house, followed by the gardener and the valet, 

"A fine story!" said she harslily, when Consuelo 
had told what had occurred, " Do not go, Andr^ ; do 
not stir, gardener ! Do you not see that it is a plot 
devised by these thieves to rob and murder us? I 
expected it ! — an alarm, a feint, a band of villains 
prowling around the house, while those to whorn we 
gave lodging were trying to find an honest pretext to 
obtain entrance for tlietn. Go get your guns, gentle- 
men, and be ready to kill this pretended lady in 
labor, who wears mustaches and trousers. Ah, yes, 
a woman in labor ! if it were so, does she take our 
house for a hospital? We have no midwife here ; I 
know nothing about such work, and the canon does 
not like mewling. How could a lady set out on a 
journey when she was near her time ? And if 
she has done it, whose fault is it? Can we keep 
her from suffering? Let her be confined in her 
carriage ; she will be as comfortable there as in our 
house, where we have nothing prepared for such an 

This speech, begun to Consuelo, and grumbled out 
along the whole length of the avenue, was finished at 
the gate to Gorilla's maid. While the travellers, after 
arguing in vain, were exchanging reproaches, invec- 
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tives ind eien abuse with the intrictible house- 
kteper, Consueb tnistrnj, 111 the cinon s gooJne&band 
love of music, hal eattred the hou:.e She sought m 
vain for her host b room , she onl> went astray in 
this large building, Aith the windings of which she 
was unfaniihor At last bhe mtt Hijdn, who was 
looking for her, and who told her that he had &t.en 
the canon entering his orangerj The) went there 
together, and saw the worthy man coming to meet 
them beneath a bovier of jasmine, with a face as 
fresh and smiling as that fiir autumn morning As 
she looked at this kindly natured man, walking in his 
comfortable wadded coat, on a path where his tender 
foot never trod upon a pebble in the fine, newly 
raked sand, Consuelo covild not doubt- that a being 
SO happy, so serene in his conscience and so satisfied 
in all his wishes, would be charmed to perform a good 
action. She was beginning to repeat to him poor 
Gorilla's request, when Bridget appearing suddenly, 
interrupted her, and spoke as follows ; — 

" There is a vagabond at your gate, there, — an 
opera singer, who says she is famous, and who looks 
and speaks like a shameless hussy. She says she is 
in Uibor, and is screaming and cursing like thirty 
demons ; she wishes to be confined in your house ; 
how does that suit you ? " 

The canon made a gesture of disgust and refusal. 

"Canon," said Consuelo, "whatever this woman 
may be, she is suffering, and her life is perhaps in 
danger, as well as that of an innocent creature whom 
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God is calling into this world, and whom religion 
commands you to receive here in a Christnn and 
. paternal manner. You will not abandon this un 
fortunate woman. You will not Icne her to groan 
and die at your gate." 

" Is she married ? " asked the canon coldly, after 
a moment's reflection. 

" I do not know ; it 3 1 oss ble hat 1 e s But 
what does it matter? God gr ts her h hapf ness 
of becoming a mother, he 1I0 eh he r^ht to 
judge her " — 

" She has told her n n e r II li^et for 

cibly, " and you must kno v he ) ou ho r nate 

with all the actors in Vien a SI e s calle 1 Lor Ua 

"Gorilla!" cried the canon She hai already 

been in Vienna, and I heard great deal abo t her 
They say she has a beaut ful o ce 

" For the sake of her beant ful vo ce let them 
open the gate ; she is ly ng on the gro nd n the 
dust of the road," said Con uelo 

" But she is a womai of e 1 fe vent on the 
canon. " She created a scanial at \ en a two j ears 
ago." 

" And there are many people anx o s for your bene 
fice, canon ! You understan 1 ne ? I a woma of 
evil life were to be coniine i n >o r 1 se t wonll 
not be considered an ace ient s II lest, a vork of 
mercy. You know that Cuion Herbert has preten 
sions to the jubilariate, an 1 thtt he has alrealj hai a 
young associate deprived on tl e prete t that he 
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neglected the services for the sake of a lady who 
always confessed to him at the hours they were held. 
A benefice like yours is easier to lose than to gain." 

These words made a sudden and decisive impres- 
sion on the canon. He garnered them in the sanctu- 
ary of his prudence, although he seemed scarcely to 
have listened to them. 

"There is an inn," he said, "two hundred paces 
from here ; let this lady be taken there. She will 
find everything which she needs, and wilt be more 
comfortably and more fittingly lodged than in the 
house of a bachelor. Tell her that, Bridget, politely, — 
very politely, I beg of you. Explain to the postilions 
the way to the inn. Come, my cjiildren," said he to 
Consuelo and Joseph, " and try over a Bach fugue 
with me while they are getting breakfast for us." 

" Canon," said Consuelo, deeply moved, "will you 
abandon " — 

" Ah ! " said the canon, stopping with an air of 
consternation, " there is my finest volkamcria dried 
up ! I told the gardener that he did not water it 
often enough. The rarest and most admirable plant 
in my garden ! It is a fatality, Bridget, just see 1 
Send for the gardener, that I may reprove him." 

" I will first send the famous Gorilla away from 
your gate," replied Bridget going off. 

"And you permit it, you command it, canon?" 
cried Consuelo indignantly. 

" It is impossible for me to do otherwise," replied 
lie, in a soft voice, but with a tone the calmness of 
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which revealed an unshakable resolution. " I desire 
that no one speak to me about it again. Come, I 
am waiting for you to have some music." 

" We can have no more music here," replied Con- • 
suelo, with energy, "You would not be capable of 
understanding Bach, you who have no human feelings. 
Ah, perish your flowers and your fruits ! May the 
frost dry up your jasmines and split your finest trees ! 
This fertile earth, which gives you everything in per- 
fection, should yield you only briers ; for you have no 
heart, and you steal the gifts of heaven, because you 
do not employ them in hospitality." 

As she said this, Consuelo left the astonished canon 
looking about him, as if he had feared to see the 
celestial malediction invoked by this fiery soul falling 
upon his precious volkamerias and his beloved anem- 
ones. She ran to the gate, which had remained 
closed, and climbed over to get out, that she might 
follow Gorilla's carriage, which was going at a walk 
towards the wretched pot-house, dignified by the 
canon by the name of aa inn. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Joseph Havdn, who had become accustomed to 
yielding to the sudden resolutions of his friend, but 
who was endowed ivith a cahner and more reflective 
character, joined her after having gone to get his 
knapsack and his music and, above all, his violin, 
their breadwinner, their consoler and their cheerful 
travelling companion. Gorilla was laid upon one of 
those poor beds which one finds in German inns, 
and which are so small that one must choose whether 
his head or his feet shall hang out. Unfortunately, 
h m 1 h 1 h m h d 
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lage, which was at least a league off, Ihe postihons 
were much more concerned about their horses, which 
had nothing to eat, than about their traveller; and 
Gorilla, left to the care of her maid, who had lost her 
head, and was screaming almost as loud as she, filled 
the air with her groans, which resembled those of a 
lion more than those of a woman, Consuelo, fright- 
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ened but full of pity, resolved not to abandon the 
unfortunate creature. 

" Joseph," she said to her comrade, " go back to 
the priory, even if you are badly received ; we must 
not be proud when we are begging for others. 
Tell the canon that he must send here linen, bouillon, 
old wine, mattresses, blankets, — everything, in short, 
which is necessary for a sick person. Speak to him 
gently, but strongly, and promise him, if necessary, 
that we will go and make music for him, if he will 
send help to this woman." 

Joseph departed, and poor Consuelo witnessed the 
repulsive spectacle of a woman without faith and with- 
out heart suffering, amidst imprecations and blas- 
phemies, the august martyrdom of maternity. The 
chaste and pious child shuddered at the sight of these 
tortures which nothing could mitigate, since instead 
of a hoiy joy and a religious hope, distaste and anger 
filled Gorilla's heart. She never ceased to curse her 
fate, her journey, the canon and his housekeeper and 
even the child which she was about to bring into 
the world. She abused her servant, and rendered 
her comi>lete!y incapable of any intelligent service. 
Finally she cried out to her, — 

" Leave my sight ! You annoy and irritate me I " 

Sofia went outside to weep, and Consuelo, left 
alone with Corilla, strove to calm and succor her. In 
the midst of her torments and her fury, she preserved 
a sort of brutal courage and wild strength which 
revealed all the impiety of her fiery and vigorous 
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you look like a little Zin^aro, with jour dark skm and 
black eyes. Who are you? Where are you from? 
How came you here, and why are you serving me? 
Ah, do not tell me ; I could not listen to you, I am 
suffering too much. Ah, misera me ! if only I do not 
die ! Oh, no, I will not die ! I do not wish to die ! 
Zingaro, you will not abandon me ? Stay here, stay 
here ! Do not let me die, do you hear? " 

And the cries began agam, interspersed with more 
blasphemies. 

" Accursed child ! " she cried ; " I would like to 
tear you out, and cast you from me ! " 

" Oh, do not say that ! " cried Consuclo, frozen 
with horror ; " you are about to become a mother, 
and you will be happy to see your child ; you will not 
regret having suffered." 

" I? " said Gorilla, with cynical coolness ; " do you 
think that I shall love that child? Ah, how mistaken 
you are ! As if I did not know what a fine pleasure 
it is to be a mother ! To suffer in labor, to toil to 
support the poor creatures whom their fathers disown, 
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to see them suffer themselves, not to know what to do 
with them, to suffer in abandoning them — for after 
all one loves them ; but I will not \o\ e this one ' All, 
I swear to God that I will not love it that I w 11 hate 
it as I hate its father ! " and Cor Ih whose cold and 
bitter air concealed an increasing del r ira cried, in 
one of those exasperated outbur ts whth frightful 
suffering forces from women, — 

"Ah, cursed, thrice cursed, be the father of this 
child ! '■ 

In ul uffocated h h t p 
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' Come, madam, console yourself, said the poor 
maid, in a tone of simple and sincere kindness, *' you 
are happily delivered, and you have a fine girl." 

"Girl or boy, I no longer suffer," replied Corilla, 
raising herself upon her elbow, without looking at her 
child ; " give me a glass of wine." 
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Joseph had just brought some from the priory, and 
of the best. The canon had complied generously, 
and soon the invalid Jiad an abundance of every thing 
which her condition required. Gorilla raised with a 
firm hand the silver goblet which they handed to her, 
and emptied it with the coolness of a vivandiere ; 
then, throwing herself back on the canon's comforta- 
ble pillows, she went to sleep with the indifference 
which conies from an iron body joined to a heart of 
ice. During her slumber, the child was properly 
swaddled, and Consuelo went to a neighboring meadow 
to find a sheep which could serve as its first nurse. 
WJien the mother awoke, she had herself lifled up by 
Sofia, and having drank another glass of wine, she 
remained thoughtful for a moment. Consuelo, hold- ■ 
ing the child in her arms, awaited the awakening of 
maternal love ; but Gorilla had quite different matters 
in her mind. She gravely sang a scale of two octaves, 
clapped her hands together and cried, — 

" Brava, Gorilla ! your voice is not at all injured. 
You can have as many children as you like." 

Then she burst into a laugh, kissed Sofia, and 
placed a diamond upon her finger, saying, — 

" It is to console you for the abuse I gave you. 
Where is my little monkey ? Ah, my God !" she cried, 
as she looked at her child, "it is blonde, it resembles 
him ! So m\ich the worse for it ; bad luck to it ! Do 
not unpack so many trunks, Sofia; what are you 
thinking of? Do you suppose I intend to stay here? 
Nonsense ! You are a fool, and you do not know yet 
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what life is. I expect to set out to-morrow. Ah, 
Zingara, you holil children like a real woman ! Do you 
know, Sofia, I have never been better altencled or 
cared for? So you are from Venice, my little friend? 
Have you heard me sing? " 

Conauelo did not answer these questions; her reply 
would not have been listened to. Gorilla filled her 
with horror. She handed the child to the inn-servant, 
who had just returned, and who seemed to her a 
good creature ; then she called Joseph, and returned 
to the priory with him. 

"I did not promise," said he, on the way, "to 
bring you back to the canon. He seemed ashamed 
of his conduct, although he alTected great ease and 
playfulness J he is not a bad sort of man, in spite 
of his selfishness. He appeared really happy to 
send Gorilla everything which could be useful to 
her." 

" There are souls so frightfully hard," replied Con- 
suelo, " that weak ones ought to inspire us with pity 
rather than disgust. I wish to repair my rudeness to 
the poor canon ; and since Gorilla is not dead, since, 
as they say, the mother and child are doing well, 
since our canon contributed to this result as much as 
he could without risking the loss of his dear benefice, 
I wish to thank him. Besides, I have my reasons for 
remaining at the priory until Gorilla leaves. I will 
teli you them to-morrow." 

Bridget had gone to a neighboring farm, and Gon- 
suelo, who expected to have to face that Gerbenis, 
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had the pleasure of being received by tlie alTable and 
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he guessed her sex and her age. The canon was 

determined not to guess anything, but to enjoy the 

beauty of what he heard. He was a really passionate 

lover of music, and his enthusiasm had a sincerity 

and a warmth by which Consuelo could not help being 

touched. 

" Ah, dear child, noble child, happy child I " cried 
the good man, with tears in his eyes, " you have made 
this day the feirest of my life. But what will become 
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of me hereafter? No, I can never bear the loss of such 
a pleasure, and ennui will consume me. I can never 
make music again, for my heart wi!l be filled with an 
ideal which everything will cause me to regret. I shall 
care for nothing, not even ray flowers " — 

"And you will be very wrong, canon," replied Con- 
suelo, "for your flowers sing better than I do." 

" What do you mean? My flowers sing? I have 
never heard them." 

" It is because you have never listened to them. I 
heard them this morning ; I surprised their mysteries 
and understood their melodies." 

"You are a strange child, a. child of genius!" 
cried the canon, caressing Consuelo's brown head 
with fatherly tenderness ; " you wear the livery of 
poverty, and you ought to be borne Jn triumph. 
But tell me who you are ; how did you learn what 
you know ? " 

"By chance, by nature, canon." 

"Ah, you are deceiving me!" slyly repUed the 
canon, who was fond of a jest, " you are a son of 
Calfarelli or Farinelli ! But listen, my children," 
he added, in a serious and earnest tone ; " I do not 
wish you to leave me. Remain with me ; I will take 
care of you. I am rich, I will give you part of my 
fortune, I will be for you what Gravina was for Metas- 
tasio. It will be my happiness, my glory. Attach 
yourselves to my service ; it will only be necessary to 
take minor orders. I will obtain nice little benefices 
for you, and after ray death you will find some modest 
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savings which I do not intend to leave to that haqDy 
Bridget." 

As the canon said this, Bridget came in suddenly 
and heard him. 

" And I," she cried, in a screaming voice, and with 
tears of rage, " do not intend to serve you any longer. 
I have Jong enough sacrificed my youth and my 
reputation to an ungrateful master." 

"Your reputation? your youth?" said the canon 
mockingly, without being disconcerted, " You flatter 
yourself, my poor old woman. What you are pleased 
to call the one protects tlie other." 

" Ves, yes, jest 1 " she replied, " but make up your 
mind never to see me again. I will immediately leave 
this house, where I can establish neither order nor 
decency. I wijhed to keep you from committing 
follies, from wasting your property, from degrading 
your rank, but I see that it is in vain. Your weak 
character and your evil star are hurrying you to your 
niin, and the first jack-puddings that you meet can 
turn your head so completely that you are ready to 
all«w them to rob you. Canon Herbert has wished me 
to enter his service for a long while, and offers me 
greater advantages than you give me. I am tired of 
all that I see here. Make out my account. I will 
not spend the night under your roof." 

"Has it come to this?" said the canon calmly. 
" Well, Bridget, you give me great pleasure, and I 
hope you will not change your mind. I have never 
discharged any one, ami I believe tliat if I had the 
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devil in my service, I should not turn him out, I am 
so good-natured. But if the devil were to leave me, 
I should wish him a pleasant journey, and sing a 
Magnificat on his departure. Go and pack up your 
things, Bridget, and as for your account, make it out 
yourself. You sliall have all that you want, all that I 
possess, if you will only go away quickly." 

" But canon," said Haydn, quite moved by this 
domestic scene, " you wiU miss an old servant, who 
seciiis greatly attached to you " — 

"She is attached to my benefice," replied the 
canon, " I shall miss nothing but her coffee." 

" You will soon learn to do without good coffee, 
canon," said the austere Consuelo firmly, " and you 
will do well. Be silent, Joseph, and do not plead for 
her. I wish to say it because it is the truth. She 
has a bad nature, and she is hurtful to her master. 
He is good ; nature has made him noble and gen- 
erous. But this woman makes him selfish. She re- 
presses the good impulses of his heart; and if he 
keeps her, he will become hard and inhuman like her. 
Pardon me if I speak to you thus, canon. You have 
made me sing so much, and have created such exalta- 
tion in me by displaying your own, that perhaps I am a 
little beside myself. If I feel a sort of intoxication, 
it is your fault ; but be sure that the truth speaks in 
such intoxication, for it is noble and brings out all 
that is best in us. It brings our hearts to our lips, 
and it is my heart which is now speaking to you. 
When I become calm, I shall become more respectful. 
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but not more sincere. Believe me, I care nothing for 
your fortune ; I have no wish nor need of it. When 
I wish it, I can have more tlian you, and the life of 
an artist is so hazardous a one that you will perhaps 
outlive me. It may be my fate to inscribe your 
name in my will, from gratitude for your having 
wished to make yours in my favor. To-morrow we 
go away, never again to see you, it may be ; but we 
shall go with our hearts filled with joy, respect, esteem 
and gratitude, if you send away dame Bridget, whose 
pardon I beg for my opinion." 

Consuelo spoke with so much fire, and the frank- 
ness of her character was so clearly depicted on her 
features, that the canon was struck as by a lightning- 
flash. 

"Go, Bridget," said he to his housekeeper, with a 
dignified and firm air. " The truth speaks by the 
mouths of children, and that child has something 
great in his mind. Go, because you caused me to 
perform an evil action this morning, and you will 
make me perform others, for I am weak and some- 
times timid. Go, because you make me unhappy, 
and tliat cannot gain your salvation. Go," he added 
with a smile, " because you are beginning to bum 
your coffee, and to turn all the cream near which you 
put your nose." 

This last reproach was more bitter to Bridget than 
all the others, and her pride, wounded in its most 
sensitive spot, closed her mouth completely. She 
drew herself up, cast upon the canon a iook fuil of 
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pity, almost of contempt, and went out with a theat- 
rical air. Two hours later she left the priory, after 
having put it somewhat to sack. The canon ap- 
peared not to notice it, and from the air of content- 
ment which spread over his face, Haydn saw that 
Consuelo had done him a real service. At dinner, 
to keep hiin from having the least regret, she made 
his coffee in the Venetian fashion, wiiich is the best 
in the world. AndrS immediately began to study it 
under her direction, and the canon declared that he 
had never drank better coffee in his life. They had 
more music that evening, after sending to inquire 
after Gorilla, who was already up and seated, they 
said, in the easy-chair which the canon had sent her. 
They walked by moonlight in the garden, and the 
canon, leaning on Consuelo's arm, never ceased to 
urge her to take minor orders and to live with him 
as his adopted son. 

"Take care," said Joseph, when they went up to 
their rooms, " this good canon is becoming some- 
what too seriously attached to you." 

"Nothing need worry us on a journey," she replied. 
" I shall no more be an abbe than a trumpeter. Herr 
Mayer, Count Hoditz and the canon have all reckoned 
without their host." 
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CHAPTER XXir. 

However, Consuelo barle Joseph good-night ami 
went to her room without warning him to start at 
(lawn, as he had expected. She h.id lier own reasons 
for not hurrying, and Joseph waited till she should 
reveal them, enchanted to spend a few hours more in 
this pretty house, where he lived this pleasant life 
of the canon's, which suited him exactly. Consuelo 
allowed herself to sleep late, and o appe on it the 
canon's second breakfast. The g d man ecus- 

tomed to rise early, to take a lig and d y epast, 
to walk, breviary in han<!, in h g d n and hot- 
houses, to examine his plants, d h n ake a 
second nap, until his late breakf 

" Our neighbor the traveller is w h o his 

young guests, as soon as he saw th n ■Kndr^ 

to prepare her breakfast. Slie e p d m h grati- 
tude for our attentions, and as ah p ar 3 o leave 
for Vienna to-day, contrary to p uden e I must 
confess, she sent to beg you to go to her, that sJie 
might compensate you for the charitable zeal which 
you showed towards her. So, my children, breakfast 
quickly and go ; no doubt she has some pretty present 
for you." 

" We will breakfast as slowly as you please, sir," 
replied Consuelo, " and we will not go to see the sick 
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woman ; she no longer needs us, ar.d we shall never 
need her presents." 

" Singular child ! " said ■■ the canon astonished. 
" Your romantic disinterestedness, your enthusiastic 
generosity, have so won my heart that I feel that I 
never can consent to have you leave me." 

Consuelo smiled, and they sat down at table. The 
repast was exquisite, and lasted quite two hours ; but 
the dessert was not what the canon expected. 

"Reverend sir," said Andrd, appearing at the door, 
"here is Mother Bertha, the wife of the innkeeper, 
who has a large basket for you from the woman who 
was confined." 

"It is the silver which I lent her," replied tlie 
canon. " Take it, Andr^ ; it is your business. Then 
this lady is positively going ? " 

" She has gone, sir." 

"Already? She is mad! She must wish to kiO 
herself." 

" No, canon," replied Consuelo, " she does not wish 
to kill herself, and she will not." 

"Well, Andr6, what are you doing there with your 
ceremonious manner? ' 

" Reverend sir. Mother Bertha refuses to give me 
the basket ; she says that she will only give it to you, 
and that she has something to say to you." 

" Well, it is some scruple or affectation, I suppose. 
Send her in, and let us have it over." 

The old woman was introduced, and after having 
made several low courtesies, laid upon the table a 
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large basket covered with a veil. Consuelo qiiickly 
stretched out her hand, while the canon was looking 
towards Bertha, and after having raised the veil a little, 
she put it down again, saying in an undertone to 
Joseph, -~ 

" That is what I expected ; that is why I waited. 
Oh, yes, I was sure of it ! Gorilla could not act dif- 
ferently." 

Joseph, who had not had time to perceive what was 
contained in the basket, looked at his companion with 
an air of astonisJiment. 

" Well, Mother Bertha," said the canon, " you are 
bringing me back the articles which I lent your guest? 
Very good, very good ! I was not anxious about them, 
and I do not need to look to be sure that nothing is 
missing." 

"Reverend sir," replied the old woman, " my ser- 
vant brought everything, and I gave it to your officers. 
Nothing is missing, and I am very glad of it. But as 
for this basket, I had to swear that I would give it to 
no one but you, and you know what it contains as well 
as I do." 

"I wish I may be hanged if I do," said the canon, 
carelessly stretching out his hand towards the basket. 

But his hand stopped short, as if struck by catale])sy, 
and his mouth remained half opened when, the veil 
having moved and parted, as if of itself, a little child's 
hand, rosy and tiny, appeared, making an uncertain 
movement as if to catch the canon's finger. 

" Ves, reverend sir," went on the old woman, with a 
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and I ask nothing; I am quite satisfied," 

"Ah, you are satisfied!" cried the canon, in a 
tragi-comic tone. " Well, I am glad of that ! But be 
good enough to take away the purse and the child. 
Spend the money, rear the child • it is none of my 



" Rear the child? Oh, by no means, reverend sir ! 
I am too old to take charge of a new-bom baby. 
They cry all night, and my poor husband, although he 
is deaf, would never put up with such a companion." 

" And so I must put up with it ? Thank you ! Ah, 
did you expect it?" 
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"Since your reverence asked it of its mother" — 

"II I asked for it? Where the deuce did you 
hear that?" 

" But since your reverence wrote this morning" — 

"I wrote? Where is my letter, if you please? 
Let me see my letter." 

"Oh, I never saw your letter ! and besides, no one 
in our house knows how to read ; but Andr6 came to 
give your compliments to the sick woman, and she 
told us that he had brought her a letter from your 
reverence. We simple folks believed it ; who would 
not?" 

" It is an abominable lie I It is the trick of a 
Bohemian ! " cried the canon, " and you are the ac- 
complices of that witch. Come, come ! Take away 
the child ! Give it to its mother ; keep it ; arrange it 
to suit yourself; I wash my hands of it. If you wish 
to get money from me, I will consent to give you 
some. I never refuse alms, even to cheats and swin- 
dlers ; it is the only way to be rid of them. But to 
take a child into my house? No, I thank you ! You 
may all go to the devil ! " 

" Oh, as for that," said the old woman, in a very 
decided tone, " I shall do nothing of the sort, please 
your reverence. I did not consent to take charge of 
the child on my own account. I know how those 
things end. They give you at the beginning a little 
gold that glitters, they promise you all sorts of things, 
then you never hear anything more of them, and the 
cliild remains on your hands. They are never strong. 
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those children ; they are always proud and lazy. 
One does not know what to do with them. If they 
are boys, they take to thieving ; if they are girls, they 
turn out still worse. Ah, no ! upon my word, neither 
I nor my old man want the child. They told us that 
your reverence wanted it; we believed them, and 
there it is. There is the money, and we are quits. 
As for being their accomplices, we do not do such 
things, and, begging your reverence's pardon, you are 
joking when you accuse us of imposing on you. I 
am your reverence's servant, and I am going back to 
my house. We have pilgrims there who are coming 
back from the Vow, and they are very thirsty." 

The old woman courtesied several times as she 
went out, and then, coming back, said, — 

" I came near forgetting ; the child is lo be called 
Angele in Italian, Ah, upon my word, I forgot what 
they told me it was." 

"Angiolina, Anioleta?" asked Consuelo. 

" That is it, precisely," said the old woman ; and 
courtesying to the canon again, she went out. 

"Welt, what do you think of the trick?" said the 
stuf>efied caiion, turning to his guests. 

" I think it worthy of her who devised it," said 
Consuelo, taking out of the basket the child, which 
was beginning to become impatient, and giving it 
from the canon's Japanese cup a little warm milk 
which was left from breakfast. 

"Then tliis Gorilla is a demon !" said the canon; 
" did you know her? " 
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" Only by reputation ; but now I know her per- 
fectly, and so do you, canon." 

" And I could have got along perfectly well without 
knowing her ! But what are we to do with this poor 
abandoned creature? " said he, casting a look of pity 
upon the child. 

" I will take it to your gardener's wife," said Con- 
suelo ; " I saw her yesterday nursing a fine boy fire 
or six months old." 

" Go, then," said the canon, " or rather, rii^, and 
let her come here for it. She will tell us of a nurse 
in some farm near by, — not too near, however ; for 
God knows what harm may be done a churchman by 
the slightest mark of lively interest which he shows 
for a child fallen in this way from the clouds into his 
house." 

"In your place, canon, I would rise above such 
mean considerations. I would neither dread nor re- 
gard the absurd suppositions of calunmy. I would 
live through such stupid remarks as if they were not 
made, and I would always act as if they were impos- 
sible. Of what use would be a life of virtue and 
. dignity if it did not secure a quiet conscience and 
liberty to do good actions? See, this child is in- 
trusted to you, reverend sir. If it is ill cared for far 
from you, if it fodes, if it dies, you will always re- 
proach yourself with it." 

" What do you mean by saying that this child was 
intrusted to me? Did I accept the trust? Can 
such duties be imposed upon us by the caprice or 
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the dishonesty of others? You are excited, my child, 
and you talk nonsense." 

"No, dear canon," said Consuelo, becoming more 
and more animated, "I am not talking nonsense. The 
wicked mother who abandons her child here has no 
claim, and can impose nothing upon you. But He who 
has a right to command you, who arranges the destiny 
of the new-born child, and to whom you will be eter- 
nally responsible, is God. Yes, it is God who shows an 
especial pity for the innocent little creature by inspir- 
ing its mother with the bold idea of intrusting it to 
you. It is he who, by a strange coincidence, makes 
it enter your house in spite of yourself, and lays it in 
your arms in spite of all your prudence. Ah, canon ! 
recollect the example of St, Vincent de Paul, who 
went about gathering up poor foundlings from the steps 
of houses, and do not reject this one, which Provi- 
dence bears to your bosom. I believe that if you. 
do it, it would bring you misfortune j and the world, 
which has an instinct of justice even in its spitefiilness, 
would say, with an appearance of truth, that you had 
good reasons for sending it away. Whereas, if you 
keep it, no one will chaise you with other motives 
than the true ones, — your pity and your charity." 

"You do not know," said the canon, uncertain and 
irresolute, "what the world is. You are an austerely 
upright and virtuous child. Above all, you do not 
know the clergy ; and Bridget, the spiteful Bridget, 
knew well what she said yesterday when she asserted 
that certain people were jealous of ray position, and 
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were laboring to cause tne to lose it. I hold my 
benefices from the protection of the late Emperor 
Charles, who was good enough to be my patron in 
obtaining them. The Empress Maria Theresa has 
also protected me, and enabled me to be declared 
jubilate before tlie age for it. Well, what we think 
we hold in the Church is never absolutely assured to 
us. Above us, above the sovereigns who favor us, we 
have still a master, the Church. As it declares us 
capable when it pleases, aUhough we may not be, it 
declares us incapable when it suits it, even though we 
have rendered it the greatest services. The ordinary, 
that is to say, the diocesan bishop and his council, if 
they are indisposed or irritated against us, can accuse 
us, summon us to their bar, try us and deprive us, 
under pretext of misconduct, irregularity of life or 
scandalous example, so as to bestow upon other creat- 
ures the gifts which they had allowed to be taken 
from them for us. Heaven is my witness that my life 
has been as pure as that of this child wJiich was bom 
yesterday. Welt, without an extreme prudence in all 
my relations, my virtue would not have sufficed to 
save me from evil interpretations. I am not a great 
courtier towards bishops ; my indolence, and some 
pride of birth, perhaps, have always prevented that. 
There are those in the chapter who envy me." 

" But you have Maria Theresa on your side, — a 
great soul, a noble woman and a tender mother. If 
she were here to judge you, and you were to tell 
her, with that accent of truth which truth alone can 
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have, ' Queen, I hesitated a moment between the fear 
of giving alms to my enemies and the necessity of 
practising the first virtue of my order, charity ; I saw 
on one side the calumnies and intrigues whicli might 
overwhelm me, on the other a poor being abandoned 
by heaven and by men, who had no refuge but in 
my pity, no future but my care ; and I chose to risk 
my reputation, my peace and my fortune, to perform 
an act of faith and pity.' Ah ! I doubt not that if 
you were to say that to Maria Theresa, she who can 
do anything, would give you a palace instead of a 
priory, and a bishopric instead of a canonicate. Has 
she not heaped honors and riches upon Abbe Metas- 
tasio for making her rhymes? What will she not do 
for virtue, if she rewards talent in this way? Come, 
reverend sir, you will keep this poor Angiolina in your 
house, your gardener's wife will nurse her, and by and 
by you will bring her up in religion and virtue. Her 
mother would have made of her a demon for hell, 
and you will make of her an angel for heaven." 

" You do with me as you like," said the canon, 
moved and touched, allowing his favorite to lay the 
child upon his knees ; " come, we will christen 
Angele to-morrow morning, and you shall be her god- 
fatlier. If Bridget were still here, we would force her 
to be the godmother, and her rage would amuse us. 
Ring for them to bring us the nurse, and may every- 
thing be done according to God's will. As for the 
purse which Gorilla left us (hillo ! fifty Venetian 
sequins 1), we have no use for it here. I will take 
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care of the present expense of the child, and of her 
future, if she is not claimed. Therefore take this 
gold; you deserve it for the singular virtue and good- 
ness of heart which you have shown in all this." 

"Gold to pay for my virtue and the goodness 
of my heart ! " cried Consuelo, spurning the purse 
with disgust. " And Gorilla's gold ! The wages of 
lying, of prostitution, perhaps ! Ah, canon, it defiles 
even the sight ! Give it to the poor ; that will bring 
good fortune to our poor Angele." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



For the first time in liis life, perhaps, the canon 
hardly slept. He felt a strange emotion and agitation. 
His mindwasfilledwitli harmonies, melodies and modu- 
lations, which a light sleep would interrupt at intervals, 
and which, on each awakening, he would strive in 
spite of himself to recover and join together, but 
without success. He remembered the most striking 
phrases of the pieces which Consuelo had sung to 
him ; he still heard them sounding in his brain, in his 
heart ; and then, suddenly, the thread of the musical 
idea would break in his memory at the most beautiful 
part, and he would begin it over again in his mind a 
hundred times in succession without being able to go 
a note further. It was in vain that, fatigued by this 
imaginary listening, he strove to drive it away; it 
always came back to his ear, and it seemed to him 
that the light of his fire flickered in time upon the 
crimson satin of his curtains. The little hisses which 
came from the burning logs seeme<l trying to sing also 
these wretched phrases, the end of which remained 
an impenetrable mystery in the wearied imagination 
of the canon. If he could have remembered one in 
full, he fancied that he would have been delivered 
from this flood of reminiscences. But the nature of 
musical memory is such that it torments and perse- 
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cutes US until we have satisfied it with that for which 
it is hungry. 

Never had music produced stich an effect upon the 
canon's brain, ahhough he had all his life been a re- 
noarkable lover of it. Never had a human voice so 
moved his heart as that of Consuelo. Never had a 
face, never had language or manners, exercised such a 
fascination over his soul as the features, the demeanor 
and the words of Consuelo during the last thirty-six 
hours. Did or did not the canon guess the sex of 
the pretended Bertoni ? Yes and no. How shall I 
explain that? You must know that at fifty years of 
age the canon's mind was as chaste as his life, and his 
life as pure as that of a young girl. In this respect, 
our canon was a holy man ; he had always been thus, 
and what was most remarkable was that, though he 
was the son of the most licentious king of whom his- 
tory makes mention, it had cost him almost nothing 
to keep his vow of chastity. Bom with a phlegmatic 
temperament (we now call it lymphatic), he had been 
so well brouglit up in the idea of his canonicate, he 
had always so loved comfort and tranquillity, he was so 
little formed for the hidden struggles which brutal 
passions wage with ecclesiastical ambition, in a word, 
he so greatly desired peace and happiness, that the 
first and only principle of his life had been to sacri- 
fice everything to the quiet possession of a benefice, — 
love, friendship, vanity, enthusiasm, even virtue, if 
need had been. Hu had prepared himself early, and 
accustomed himself for a long while, to immolate 
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everything without effort and almost witliout regret. 
In spite of this theory of frightful selfishness, he had 
remained good, humane, affectionate and enthusiastic 
in many respects, because his natvire was good, and 
the necessity for repressing his best instincts had 
hardly ever arisen. His independent position had 
always enabled him to cultivate friendship, tolerance 
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In this respect he deceived himself completely, and 
in all the simplicity of his heart he took Consuelo for 
a boy. When he fulfillect his canonical functions at 
the cathedral in Vienna, he had seen a number of hand- 
some young boys at the school ; he had heard voices 
that were clear, silvery and like those of women in 
their purity and flexibility ; that of Bertoni was purer 
and more flexible a thousand times. But it was an 
Italian voice, he thought, and then Bertoni had an ex- 
ceptional nature ; he was one of those precocious chil- 
dren whose faculties, genius and aptitudes are prodi- 
gies. And proud and enthusiastic at having discovered 
this treasure on the highway, the canon was already 
dreamingof introducing him to the woild, of supporting 
him, of contributing to his fortune and glory. He 
abandoned himself to all the impulses of a paternal 
affection and benevolent pride, and his conscience 
found no cause to take alarm. 

No one would have believed in this childish purity 
in the imagination of the canon, — a somewhat mocking 
wit, very facetious, full of acuteness and penetration 
in all that pertains to social life. Yet there was a 
world of ideas, instincts and sentiments which was 
unknown to him. He had gone to sleep in the joy of 
his heart, making a thousand projects for his young 
protege, promising himself a life of the purest musi- 
cal delight, and growing tender at the thought of cul- 
tivating, while he tempered them a little, the virtues 
which shone in this generous and ardent soul. But, 
awakened repeatedly during the night by a singular 
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emotion, pursued b> tin, image of this mir\ellous 
chil 1, now anxious and frightened ^t the idea of his 
escaping from his affection, already somewhat jealous, 
again wishing far the morrow, that he might repeat to 
him seriously the offers, the promises and the prayers 
to which he hai seemed to listen iaughmgly, the 
canon, astonished at w hat was going on w ithm himself, 
persuaded himself of a thousand things different from 
the truth 

"Was I then destined by nature to have many 
children, and to love them passionatelj, he asked 
himself with honest simplicity, " since the mere 
thought of adopting one now fills me with such agita 
tion? Yet it is the first time in my life that this feel 
ing has revealed itself in my heart, and now in a 
single day admiration attaches me to one, sympathy 
to another and pity to a third ! Bertoni, Beppo, 
Angiohna ! Herel have a family all at once,— I who 
was pitying the annoyance of kinsfolk, and thanking 
God that ray condition obliged me to repose and soli- 
tude ! Is it tlie quantity and the excellence of the 
music which I have heard to-day which has given me 
so new an exaltation of ideas? It is rather that de- 
licious Venetian coffee, of which I took two cups 
instead of one, from pure greediness, I have been 
so excited all day that 1 have hardly thought of my 
valkameria, dried up by Pierre's 

" ' II mio cor si divide ' — 

" Come, there is that wretched phra 
me ! A plague on memory ! What shall I do to 
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sleep? Four o'clock in the morning! it is unheard 
of! I shall be ill from it ! " 

A luminous idea at kist came to the rescue of the 
good canon ; he rose, took his writing-desk, and re- 
solved to labor at the famous book, undertaken so 
loi^ ago, and not yet begun, Hs was obliged to con- 
sult the dictionary of canonical law to get into har- 
mony with his subject ; he had not read two pages 
when his ideas became confused, his eyes grew heavy, 
the book slipped from the eider-doivn coverlet to the 
carpet, the candle was extinguished by a sigh of som- 
nolent happiness exhaled by the holy man, and he 
slept the sleep of the just until ten o'clock in the 
morning. 

Alas ! how bitter was his awaking, when, with a 
heavy and indifferent hand, he opened the following 
note, laid by Andr^ upon his table, with his cup ot 
chocolate : — 

" We are departing, sir and reverend canon ; an im- 
perative duty calls us to Vienna, and we feared that 
we could not resist your generous entreaties. We are 
running away like ungrateful children; but we are not 
that, and never can we lose tlie recollection of your 
hospitality towards us, ami your sublime charity for 
the abandoned babe. We will return to thank you 
for them. Within a week you will see us again ; pray 
defer Angele's christening until then, and believe in 
the respectful and tender devotion of your humble 
proteges, 

"Bektoni, Bepix)." 
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The canon turned pale, sighed and rang his bell. 

" Have they gone? " said he to Andrd. 

" Before daybreak, sir." 

"And what did they say when they left? Did they 
breakfast, at least? Did they say what day they would 
come back?" 

" No one saw them leave, sir. They went away as 
they came, over the wall. When I got up I found 
their rooms empty, the note which you hold was on 
their table, and all the doors of the house and the en- 
closure locked as I left them last night. They did 
not carry off a pin ; they did not even touch a grape, 
the poor children !" 

" I am sure of it ! " cried the canon, and his eyes 
filled with tears. 

To drive away his melancholy, Andrd tried to get 
him to make the bill of fare for his dinner. 

" Give me what you like, Andr^ 1 " replied the 
canon in a heart-broken tone, and he fell back upon 
his pillow. 

The evening of that day Consuelo and Joseph en- 
tered Vienna under shelter of the darkness. The 
honest hair-dresser, Keller, was taken into their con- 
fidence, received them with open arms, and lodged 
the noble traveller as well as he could. Consuelo 
paid a thousand civilities to Joseph's betrothed, but 
was secretly grieved to find her neither gracious nor 
handsome. The next morning Keller plaited Con- 
sueto's flowing hair, while his daughter assisted her to 
resume the garments of her sex, and guided her to 
the house occujiied by Porpora. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



To the joy which Consuelo felt in clasping her 
master and benefactor in her arms, succeeded a pain- 
ful sentiment which she had difficulty in concealing. A 
year had not yet passed since she had left Porpora, but 
this period of uncertainty, annoyance and chagrin had 
imprinted upon the careworn brow of the maestro 
deep marks of age and suffering. He had acquired 
that unhealthy stoutness which inaction and torpor of 
the mind give to worn-out organiiations. His glance 
retained the fire which formerly animated it, but a 
certain rosy puffiness of his features betrayed fatal 
efforts made to seek in wine forgetfulness of his evils 
or a return of his inspiration, chilled by age and dis- 
couragement. The unfortunate composer had flattered 
himself that he would find in Vienna new chances of 
success and fortune. He had been received there 
with cold esteem, and he found his rivals, more happy 
than he, in possession of the favor of the empress and 
the infatuation of the public. Metastasio had written 
operas and oratorios for Caldera, Predieri, Fuchs, 
Reutter, and Hasse ; but Metastasio, the court poet, 
(poeta cesareo), the fashionable author, the " New 
Albano," the favorite of the muses and the ladies, the 
charming, the precious, the harmonious, the flowing, 
the divine Metastasio, in a word, the one of all dram- 
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atic cooks whose dishes were pleasantest to the taste 
and easiest of digestion, had written nothing for Por- 
pora, and had not been willing to promise him any- 
thing. The maestro still had ideas, perhaps ; at any 
rate, he had his ieaming, his admirable knowledge of 
the voice, his good Neapolitan traditions, his severe 
taste, his bioad style and his noble and manly recita- 
tives, whose grandiose beauty had never been equalled. 
But he had no public, and he asked in vain for a 
poem. He could neither flatter nor intrigue; his rude 
frankness made him enemies, and his ill-humor re- 
pelled every one. 

He showed this sentiment even in the affectionate 
and paternal reception which he gave Consuelo. 

"Why did you leave Bohemia so soon?" he said, 
afler embracing her with emotion. " What are you 
going to do here, unhappy child ? There are no ears 
to hear you nor hearts to understand you ; there is no 
room for you, my daughter. Your old master has 
become despised by the public, and if you wish to 
succeed you will do well to imitate the rest by pretend- 
ing not to know him, or to scorn him, like all those 
who owe him their skill, their fortune and their glory.'' 

"Alas! then you doubt me too?" said Consuelo, 
as her eyes filled with tears. " You wish to deny ray 
affection and my devotion, and to look upon me with 
the suspicion and disdain with which others have filled 
your heart ! Oh, my master, you will see that I do 
not deserve this insult ! You will see ! That is all 
that I can say." 
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Porpora frowned, turned his back, made several 
steps about the room, came back to Coiisuelo, and 
seeing that she wept, but finding nothing gentle or 
tender to say to her, took her handkerchief from her 
hands and passed it over her eyes witli fithcrly rough- 
ness, saying, — 

"Come, come ! " 

Consuelo saw that he was pale, and that he was 
smothering great sighs in his broad breast, but he re- 
strained his emotion, and, drawing a chair beside her, 
he said, — 

" Come, tell me about your residence in Bohemia, 
and why you came back so suddenly. Speak ! " 
he added, somewhat impatiently. " Have you not 
a thousand things to tell me? Were you bored 
there, or did the Rudolstadts treat you badly? Yes, 
they, too, are capable of having wounded and 
tormented you ! God knows that they are the only 
people in the world in whom I still had faith ; but 
God also knows that all men are capable of every 
evil," 

"Do not say that, my friend," said Consuelo. 
" The Rudolstadts are angels, and I ought to speak 
of them only upon my knees. But I was obliged to 
leave tiiem, to fly from them, and that without giving 
them notice, without bidding them farewell." 

"What do you mean? Have you done anything 
there for which you have to reproach yourself ? Must 
I blush for you, and blame myself for having sent you 
among these honest people? " 
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" Oh, no, no, thank God, ray master ! [ have no 
cause to reproach myself, nor you to blush for me." 

"What is it, then?" 

Consuelo, who knew how necessary it was to make 
Porpora short and prompt replies when he gave his 
attention to learning a fact or an idea, told him in a 
few words that Count Albert wished to marry her, and 
that she could not decide to promise him anything 
until she had consulted her adopted father. Porpora 
made a grimace of anger and irony, 

"Count Albert!" he cried, "the heir of the Ru- 
dolstadts, the descendant of the kings of Bohemia, the 
lord of Reisenburg ! He wishes to marry you, the lit- 
tle Egyptian, — you, the ugliest girl in the scuola, the 
fatherless child, the actress without money and wi 
out an engagement? You, who have asked ah 
barefooted, in the squares of Venice ? " 

" I, your pupil ! I, your adopted daughter ! Yes, 
I, Porporina ! " replied Consuelo, with sweet and tran 
quil pride, 

" A fine distinction and a fine position ! It is true,' 
said the master bitterly, " I forgot those in the list. 
The last and only pupil of a master without a school, 
the future heir to his rags and his shame, the con- 
tinuer of a name which is already effaced from the 
memory of men ! It is something to boast of, and 
something to turn the heads of the sons of the most 
illustrious families ! " 

" Apparently, master," said Consuelo, with a mel- 
ancholy and caressing smile, " we are not yet fallen 
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so low in the esteem of worth)' men as you are pleased 
to believe ; for it is certain that the count wishes to 
marry me, and that I have come here for your ap- 
proval if I consent, or your support if I refuse," 

" Consuelo," replied Porpora, in a cold and severe 
tone, " I do not like such follies. You ought to know 
that I hate school-girl romances, or the adventures of a 
coquette. I should never have thought you capable of 
getting such nonsense into your head, and I am really 
ashamed, for your sake, to listen to such things. It 
is possible that the young Count of Rudolstadt has 
taken a fancy to you, and that in the ennui of loneli- 
ness, or in his musical enthusiasm, he has made a little 
love to you; but how could you be impertinent 
enough to take the matter seriously, and give yourself, 
by this absurd pretence, the airs of a princess of ro- 
mance? I pity you ; and if the old count, the can- 
oness and Baroness Amelia are informed of your 
pretensions, I am ashamed of you, I say it again, I 
blush for you." 

Consuelo knew that it would not do to contradict 
Porpora when he was declaiming, or to interrupt him 
in the midst of a sermon. She allowed him to expend 
his indignation, and when he had said to her the most 
insulting and wounding things that he could think of, 
she told him, point by point, with the accent of truth 
and the most scrupulous exactness, all that had hap- 
pened at tlie Castle of the Giants between herself. 
Count Albert, Count Christian, Amelia, the canoness 
and Anaoleto, Porpora, who knew how to listen 
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and understand when he had given free course to his 
necessity for indignation and invective, paid the most 
serious attention to her story ; and when she had fin- 
ished, he asked her several further questions, to inform 
himself concerning other details, and to understand 
thoroughly the private life and the sentiments of the 
whole family. 

" Then," said he, at last, " you have done right, 
Consuelo. You have been wise, dignified, strong, as 
I ought to have expected of you. It is well. Heaven 
has protected you, and it will recompense you by de- 
livering you once for all from this infamous Anzoleto. 
As for the young count, you must not think of him ; I 
forbid it. Such a lot does not befit you. Count 
Christian will never allow you to become an artist 
again, be sure of that. I know the unconquerable 
pride of the nobles better than you. Now, unless you 
have illusions in this matter which I should consider 
childish and insane, I do not think that you will hesi- 
tate an instant between the fortune of the great and 
that of the children of art. What do you think? 
Answer me ! By the bo<ly of Bacchus, one would 
think that you did not hear me ! " 

" I hear you perfectly well, my master, and I see 
that you have not at all understood what I have said 
to you ! " 

"What ! I have not understood? I can no longer 
understand anything, do you mean? " and the 
maestro's little black eyes snapped with the fire of 
anger. Consuelo, who knew Porpora thoroughly, 
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saw that she must contradict him if she wished to be 
listened to again. 

" No, you have not understood me," she replied 
boldly, " for you think that I have ambitious desires 
very different from those which I possess. I do not 
envy the fortune of the great, be assured, and never 
tell me, my master, that it has anything to do with 
my irresolution, I despise advantages which are not 
gained by one's own merit ; you brought me up in 
this principle, and I could never depart from it. But 
there is sometliing else in life besides money and 
vanity, and this something else is precious enough to 
counterbalance the intoxication of glory and the joys 
of an artist's life. It is the love of such a man as Al- 
bert, it is domestic happiness and thejoysof the family. 
The public is a capricious, ungrateful and tyranni- 
cal master. A noble husband is a friend, a support, 
another self. If I were to love Albert as he loves me, 
I should no longer think of glory, and probably I 
should be more happy." 

"What silly language is this?" cried the master. 
"Are you mad? Are you falling into German sen- 
timentality? Good heavens ! how you have come to 
despise art, my lady countess ! You have just told 
me that Albert, as you permit yourself to term him, 
fills )'ou more with dread than with desire ; that you 
fee! dying of cold and fear when with him, and a 
thousand other things which I heard and understood 
perfectly, with all respect to you ; and now that you 
are freed from his pursuit, now that you are restored 
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to liberty, the only possession, the only condition 
for an artist's development, you come and ask me if 
you must not again fasten the stone about your neck 
to cast yourself into tbe bottom of the pit in which 
your visionary lover dwells. Well, go on ! Do it, if 
you see fit. I shall have nothing more to do with 
you or to say to you. I will not waste my time in talk- 
ing to a person who does not know what she says or 
wants. You have no common sense, and I am your 
servant ! " 

As he said this, Porpora sat down at his clavichord 
and improvised several learned modulations with 
a firm hand, while Consuelo, hopeless of inducing 
him to consider the subject thoroughly that day, con- 
sidered the means of at least putting him in a better 
humor. She succeeded, by singing him the national 
airs which she had learned in Bohemia, the originality 
of which delighted the old master. Then she led 
him by degrees to show her his latest compositions. 
She sang them to him at sight with such perfection 
that he recovered all his admiration and affection for 
her. The unfortunate man, having no skilful pupil 
with him, and distrusting every one who came near 
him, could no longer enjoy the pleasure of hearing his 
thoughts rendered by a beautiful voice and under- 
stood by a beautiful soul. He was so touched on 
listening to his ideas interpreted after his own heart, 
by his great and still docile Porporina, that he shed 
tears of joy, and pressed her to his breast, crying out, — 

" Ah, you are the first singer in the world ! Your 
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voice has doubled in volume and range, and you have 
made as much progress as if I had given you a lesson 
every day for the last year. Once more, my child, once 
more ; sing this theme again. You have given me 
the first moment of happiness that I have enjoyed for 
many a month." 

They dined together, very scantily, at a little table 
beside the window. Porpora was poorly lodged ; 
his room dreary, dark, and always in disorder, looked 
on the angle of a narrow and deserted street. Con- 
suelo, seeing him amiably disposed, ventured to speak 
to him of Joseph Haydn. The only thing which she 
had concealed from him was her long journey afoot 
with this young man, and the strange incidents which 
had established so sweet and loyal a friendship be- 
tween them. She knew that her master would take 
an aversion, after his custom, to any aspirant for his 
lessons who was first praised to him. She therefore 
related, with an air of indifference, how she had met 
in a wagon on her way to Vienna a poor devil who 
had spoken to her of Porpora's method with such 
respect and enthusiasm that she had almost promised 
to intercede for him with Porpora himself, 

"Well, who is this young man?" asked the master; 
" what does he intend to be ? An artist, no doubt, 
since he is a poor devil ! Oh, I am much obhged to 
him for his patronage ! Hereafter I shall teach sing- 
ing only to the sons of rich families. These pay, leam 
nothing and are proud of our lessons, because they 
fancy they know something when they leave our 
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hands. But artists ! They are all cowards, al! un- 
grateful, all traitors and liars. Let me hear no more 
of them. I wibh never to see one of them cross the 
threshold of this room. If such a thing happened, !■ 
would instantly throw him out of the window ! " 

Consuelo endeavored to remove these prejudices, 
but she found them so obstinate that she desisted, and, 
leaning a little towards the window when her master 
happened to turn his back, she made a sign with her 
fingers, and then another. Joseph, who was prowling 
in the street, waiting for this prearranged signal, under- 
stood that the first motion of the hand meant that he 
must renounce all hope of being received as Porpora's 
pupil, and the second, that he must not appear for 
half an hour. 

Consuelo spoke to Porpora of other matters, to 
cause him to forget what she had just said to him, 
and at the end of the half hour, Joseph knocked at 
the door. Consuelo went to open it, pretended not 
to know him, and came back to tell the maestro that 
it was a servant who wished to be employed by him. 

" Let us see your face ! " cried Porpora to the 
trembling young man ; " come here ! Who told you 
that I wanted a servant ? I have no need of one." 

" If you do not need a servant," replied Joseph in 
despair, but putting on a good face, as Consuelo had 
recommended, "it is very unfortunate for me, sir; for 
I greatly need a master." 

" One would think that there was nobody bnt me to 
employ you!" said Porpora. "Here, look at my 
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